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0 C E A X R 0 U T E S. 


( TONSIDKU Alii A’ more than a century ago, when the citizens of London 
J wore recovering from the losses caused by the South-Sea Hubble, and 
the. citizens of Kdinlmrgh were suite ring on account of the Porteous mob— 
when the population of Liverpool was under 20,000, and the Customs’ 
revenue of the United Kingdom was not a tithe of its present amount— 
before the battle of Culloden had been fought, or the Prated States of 
Ameriea had asserted their independence : there was granted to Jonathan 
Hulls a patent for a boat propelled by steam-power, ‘ for carrying vessels 
or ships out of or into any harbour, port, or river, against wind or tide, or in 
a calm.’ The pictures we have of this vessel make her look very clumsy and 
queer when compared with a modern steamer. The single paddle-wheel of 
Jiulls's boat was placed at the stern, and motion was produced by an atmo¬ 
spheric engine on Newcomen’s plan: there was a small funnel, but there 
were neither sails nor masts. The boat, in faet, was merely a substitute for 
a rope and a strong windlass; hut nevertheless it was the beginning of a 
long series of experiments that have led to the navigation by steam of almost 
every river, sea. and ocean of the world. Half a century afterwards, when 
Jonathan Hulls was in his grave, and during the same years that Ceorge 
'Washington was elected llrst President of tin; United States of America, 
several experiments were made by Mr Symington, an engineer employed 
at "Wanlnekhead Mines in Dumfriesshire, in conjunction with Mr Miller of 
Dalswinton, and Mr Taylor, tutor in the family of the latter, by which a 
pleasure-boat was propelled by steam-power on a small lake, at the rate of 
live miles an hour, and a speed of seven miles attained in another boat on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal. The fame of these inventions having reached 
No. 57. Vol. vmi. 1 
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the ears of an American namet^ Fulton, he crossed the Atlantic to see what 
the Scotch engineer could accomplish- on the Scotch canal. Symington 
accompanied the stranger on a canal voyage, and fully explained the con¬ 
struction and working of the rude steamboat; and the result of this 
indoctrination was seen in 1807 on the Hudson Ilivcr at New York, where 
a steamer called the Clermont, but nicknamed Fulton's Folly, made a suc¬ 
cessful voyage up to Albany, and continued afterwards to ply regularly, 
to the great convenience of the public and the chagrin of tho.se who bad 
prophesied its failure.* 

In January 1812, a steamer, only forty feet long, called the Ournt, and 
owned by Henry Boll, began to ply on the river Clyde. Its success led 
to the construction of others, which carried the people of (Jlasgow safely 
to Greenock by water in the comparatively short time of four hours. In 
1814, Scotland possessed live steamers, while neither England nor Ireland 
had one. On the 28th November of the. same year, after Napoleon had been 
about seven months in Elba, the London ‘Times’was first printed by 
steam ; and in the following year steamboats appeared for the first time on 
the Thames and the Mersey. Tims just after the battle of Waterloo h;ul 
sealed the doom of ‘ the, greatest captain of the age,’ and secured the 
blessings of peaee to the exhausted nations of Europe, two of the most, 
important applications of steam-power were made: one to increase and 
to cheapen to an extent hitherto unknown the productions of the printing- 
press, and the other to diffuse these, with a speed and a certainty paralleled 
only in marvellous talcs, to every region under the sun. 

From that time the progress of steam navigation has been exceedingly 
rapid. In 1820, England had seventeen, Scotland fourteen, and Ireland three 
steamers; twenty years afterwards, the numbers were respectively 087. 
244, ami 79. The regularity, speed, and safety with which the voyages of 
these vessels were made soon pointed them out as the best conveyance both 
for passengers and the inaifc*. In 1821 they were employed on the latter 
service between Dublin and Holyhead, and between Calais and Dover; and 

* An interesting reminiscenee of the first voyage of this vessel was recently com¬ 
municated to an American paper. A gentleman from New York happened to be in 
Albany at the time the Clermont first, arrived there. He found that the vessel was a 
general object of wonder, but that few people seemed willing to trust themselves to 
it as a means of convcjauce. He, however, determined <o sail down the Hudson to 
New York In this new steamer. lie proceeded on board to secure his passage, ami 
in the cabin ho found a plain gentlemanly man, rpiito alone, and engaged in writing. 
This was Fulton, and the following dialogue took plan -: — 

Stranger. l)o yon intend lo return to New York with this boat ? 

Fitlhm. Wc mean to try to get back with her, sir. 

Stran. Can 1 have a passage? 

Fid. .Yes, if yon choose to take your chance with us. 

Six dollars were then paid ns the passage money. With his eye fixed on the 
money, which he retained in his open hand, Fulton remained so long motionless, 
that the stranger snpjtoscd ho had miscounted the sum, and asked, *ls that right, 
sir?* .This roused the projector from his reverie, and as he looked up the big tear 
was brimming in his eye, and bis voice faltered as lie said —* K.veu«o mc,*sir, but 
memory was busy as I contemplated tfcis the first pecuniary reward I liavo ever 
'‘received for all my exertions in adapting steam to navigation. I would gladly com¬ 
memorate the occasion over a bottle of wine with you, but really I am too poor even 
for that just now, yet I trust wo may meet, again when this will not be so.’ They 
did meet again four years afterwards :* Fulton had not forgotten the incident, for few 
men ever forget the first foe received for their labour, and at the second meeting the 
wine wot not spued. 
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now, with few exceptions, all the Channel and ocean work of the post-office 
is done by steamers: and qll the passenger, and much of the goods’ traffic 
between the different ports of Great Britain and Ireland have been, within 
the last quarter of a century, transferred to them. 

After the steamboat had thus passed through the various stages of 
infamy and childhood—had tried its strength on English rivers, in the 
Irish Sea, and in the British Channel -men began to ask, was it not strong 
enough and old enough to do more? Could it not cross an ocean as well 
as a channel ?— take letters, and men, and merchandise to America, India, 
and Australia, as well as to Ireland and France? In this question wore 
involved considerations of the highest importance to all the world, but 
particularly to this country. No other country,has such extensive foreign 
possessions as Great Britain, or carries on such an extensive foreign trade. 
With the exception of the United States, all the colonies planted by the 
.British remain part of the empire; while Spain and Portugal have lost 
nearly all those rich territories—extending over the fairest portion of the 
great American continent- that at one time, acknowledged the sway of the 
Houses of Bourbon and Hraganza. The foreign possessions of Franco arc 
insignificant; and of the other nations of Europe the Dutch alone possess a 
territory abroad greater than they have at home. The only empire at all 
approaching the British in extent is the Russian, but its extent is the only 
point of comparison. Bussia consists of one, great unbroken mass, stretch¬ 
ing through the bleakest and most barren regions of Europe, Asia, and 
America ; she has no port of any consequence on the ocean; thousands of 
miles of her sea coast are seldom or never navigable; and the population of 
her immense territory is only about 00,000,000. It is, therefore, not a 
mere figure of speech to say, that the British Empire is the greatest iu the 
world; for it embraces a territory of nearly 0,000,000 of square miles, and 
a population of more than 150,000,000—or about one-eighth of the land, 
a ml one-seventh of the inhabitants, of the gloUb. Nor is it less true to say, 
that on these great possessions the sun never sets; foi»they are scattered all 
over the world—iil tropical Africa and Asia, in the temperate zones of 
both hemispheres, and among the islands of every ocean; and whether 
occupying a rock, an island, a continental province, or a continent itself, as 
in Australia, their geographical position fits them well for upholding the 
power of the empire. The foreign trade of Great Britain is equal to the 
aggregate foreign trade of Russia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Norway, and a third greater than that of the United States of America. 
.The proud position of Britain among the nations, the necessities of her 
foreign trade, and the wants of her colonies and dependencies, apart from 
all other considerations, rendered it fitting and natural that she should lead 
the way in maritime enterprise, and teach the nations how to navigate the 
ocean by steam. Nor has she failed in this high task; for within thirteen 
or fourteen years since the question was first proposed, she has estab¬ 
lished lines of gigantic steam vessels that are now traversing with regularity . 
and safety every ocean; steaming altogether more than a million and , 
a-quartcr miles every year, and distributing letters and newspapers aU over.'* 
the world at a cost to the country of about £650,000 per annum. Of 
these lines of steamships, and the routes they pursue, it is the object of tfcd » 
present Paper to give an account. 
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ROUTE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Wlion it was first proposed, about 1830, to' cross the Atlantic by 
steam-power alone, the idea was deemed illusive. Some of the most 
distinguished scientific men in the country gave a verdict against it, and 
prophesied its failure in no unequivocal language. At the command of 
these philosophers, all kinds of spectres rose up from the Atlantic Ocean to 
terrify the (hiring men who had determined to make the attempt. The 
action of the paddle-wheels ou the water--the waves, and storms, and cur¬ 
rents of the Atlantic—and the quantity of coal necessary to he used, were 
all made the subjects of nice calculations such as no person could dispute; 
and the theorem they all tended to prove was, that the project was 
utterly impracticable. To men who made no pretence to be philosophers, 
the difficulties ill the way were self-obvious. The distance to be traversed 
was at least three thousand mile* of clear ocean, with no intervening land 
where a vessel might run for shelter or supplies. Mariners know well that 
the Atlantic is not only frequently agitated by terrific storms, but that its 
currents run across the track of anv vessel sailing between England and 
America. The effect of these currents is such, that while the fine packet- 
ships called ‘ liners.’ by which communication was chiefly maintained with 
America, could sail from New York to England in about twenty days, the 
time occupied by the same vessels ou the voyage out to New York was usually 
thirty-sis days. The estimated quantity of coal necessary to propel a steam-, 
boat across the Atlantic seemed to stamp the project at once as impracti¬ 
cable. It was no doubt true that, in 1819, a steamer called tho Savannah, of 
350 tons, had performed the voyage between New York and Liverpool in 
twenty-six days; hut this vessel used sails its well as steam, and she was a 
week longer on the voyage than the time usually occupied by the 4 liners,' 
so that her performance was neither a precedent .ior a guide. Hut there 
were steamships employed on government service in tlfe Mediterranean and 
on other coast stations, from which data were obtained serving to show that, 
to accomplish a voyage of the same length as that across the Atlantic, two 
tons of coal would be used for each horse-power of the engines—that is to 
say, if the engines are of 300 horse-power, they would consume 600 tons of 
fuel before they reached the terminus of a tlirce-thousand-rnile voyage. But 
a spare supply must always be carried, to provide against accident or delay.; 
so that the quantity in the supposed case must be raised to about 700 
tons. On the other hand, it, was said that if the tonnage of the vessel 
were made more than four times its horse-power, the latter would be inade¬ 
quate to its propulsion at the ordinary rate of steamships. Tho tonnage, 
therefore, of the supposed vessel could not exceed 1200; and after making 
allowances for cabins, ship's stores, machinery, boilers, &c.. the space left 
for fuel would not contain more than 600 tons, which would all be con- . 
Burned before the vessel arrived within 500 miles of the American coast. 
What could be plainer than this reasoning? There were the figures, 
vouched and verified by government officers: to have questioned their 
accuracy would have raised doubts as to the sanity of the questioner; and 
so the conclusions went forth unchallenged, calling up vivid pictures of a 
magnificent steamboat suddenly stopped in its career for want of fuel, ted 
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rolling like a helpless log on the ungentle bosom of the great Atlantic! To 
prevent such a consummation, it was proposed to reduce the sea-voyage to 
its least length, by taking the most westerly part of Ireland and the most 
easterly of America as the termini, and constructing a railway across Ireland 
to communicate with the steamer. 

But among mercantile men another great question arose—Would the 
speculation pay? Tt is well known that a steamboat costs much more 
than a sailing vessel both in construction and working: the sails of the 
latter are tilled by wind, for which nothing whatever is paid; hut not an 
arm of the machinery of the former will move until the furnace has been 
fed with coal, never to he had, even at the cheapest ports, without a con¬ 
siderable outlay of money. The officers and men, too, must be more nume¬ 
rous, and the machinery, boilers, and fuel occupy a very large space that in 
sailing vessels is filled with goods. The number of passengers who crossed 
the Atlantic every year was certainly very great: in 1836 (the time at 
which the project was discussed) the number might he estimated at about 
60,000; but all, or nearly all, of these were emigrants, utterly unable to 
pay such charges as the owners of steam-vessels would he. obliged to make. 
The trade between this country and America was certainly most extensive; 
but in carrying the goods bought and sold no steamer could compete success¬ 
fully with sailing vessels'. Unless, therefore, a remunerative passenger traffic 
could be created by the certainty and speed of the communication, and a 
favourable contract obtained for carrying the mails, it was quite evident 
that the speculation would not pay. 

There were, however, other mercantile considerations affecting the 
entire commerce of the country, which rendered it clear that if the 
regular navigation of the Atlantic by steam were piacticable, it was 
essential to British commerce. Nothing is so important in extensivu 
commercial transactions as f early and regular intelligence, and a quick 
and speedy transmission of orders and goods. Judging from what 
steamers had already done, it was reasonable to expect that they would 
cross the Atlantic in half the time occupied by the old liners; that 
New York would be brought within a ten or fourteen days’ voyage from 
London, Bristol, or Liverpool; and that the arrival of advices might 
bo calculated with certainty to a day, if not to an hour. The effects 
of this, not only on commerce, but on every department of'trade and 
manufactures—not only on the merchant and broker, but on the manu¬ 
facturer and artizan—it was difficult to over-estimate. A glance at the 
extent of our commercial relations with America will present this in a 
clearer light. In 1836, the value of the exports from this country was 
£53,368,572, or a little more than a million of pounds sterling every week; 
of which, while about a third was sent to Europe, and a seventh to Asia and 
Africa, nearly a fourth was sent to tlio United States, and another fourth 
to other parts of America.* Again, our imports from America consist of 

* The exact figures were as follow:— 

Europe,.£18,977,416 

Africa,.1,501,71*2 

Asia, - 5,915,205 

Australia, - 835,637 

Carryforward, - - ' - £27,229,970 
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articles that have become essential both to the industry and subsistence of 
the people. The gigantic cotton manufacture is an example. The number 
of cotton factories iu England is 1753, in which 292,862 persons are 
employed. If to this number we add that large class engaged in dealing in 
the raw material; that*other large class employed in making the machinery)! 
others in bleaching, dyeing, and printing; and the host of tradesmen 
and shopkeepers engaged in supplying their wants, wo shall find that 
nnc hiding their families; about an eighth of the population are directly or 
indirectly dependent for support and subsistence on this great branch of 
industry. In 1830, the quantity of raw cotton imported to supply the 
factories with material, and the factory workers with employment, was in 
weight about four hundrrd millions of pounds; and of that cpiantity more 
than four-fifths came from the United States of America alone; while tho 
value of the cotton manufactures exported from the United Kingdom during 
the same year was about £20,000,000 sterling. But further, a very large 
proportion of the! dyes used iu calico-printing, such as cochineal, logwood, 
.'i'c. are brought from America; and from the same continent are procured 
the greater part of the supplies of thosu articles now become necessaries of 
life-sugar and coflee, which are perhaps consumed to a greater extent 
among the factory workers than among any other part of the population. It 
is obvious that whatever tends to give regularity and speed to the intercourse 
by means of which this immense trade is carried on, must at the same time 
introduce greater certainty and steadiness into all its departments, aud pre¬ 
vent many of those fluctuations and changes so detrimental to the interests 
of all concerned, but especially of those whose labour is their only capital, , 
However, amid all this thinking and prophesying, amid the calculations 
of philosophers and the speculations of merchants, hundreds of workmen 
were engaged at Bristol in constructing a large steamer, to be called the 
Gi'ont Wextern, which should at once and for ever set the question at rest. 
The men of practice did not share the doubts <5f tho men of theory ; capital 
was supplied to a sulliciunt extent, and tho public looked on in anxious 
expectation of the result. The Great Western was finished in 1838, and 
announced to sail on her first voyage on the 8th of April. The appearance 
of this magnificent steamer inspired all spectators with confidence in her 
fitness for the work. Seen from a distance, she bad an appearance of 
strength rather than of hrtauty; above the long black hull rose a short 
thick funnel and four masts; the deck, 230 feet long, was not curved like 
those of many other vessels, but almost straight from stem to stent; 
her huge padtllc-hoxes, distant from each other nearly sixty feet, covered 
wheels twenty-eight feet in diameter, to which were attached paddles ten 
feet long. The horse-power of the engines was 450 j the weight of the* 
boilers and machinery 300 tons, and tho burthen 1340, or less than three 


Brought forward, - 
British N'ortli America, 

—-— West Indies, 
Foreign Do., 

United States of America, 
Host of America, ■ - 
Channel Islands and Man, 


•£27,229,970 
2,732,291 
- 3,789,453 

1,238,785 
. 12,425,605 

5,636,859 

318,609 


Total value of Exports in 1836, - £ 69 , 368,572 
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tons for each horse-power, and thus considerably within the limit prescribed 
by the philosophers. She seemed a strong and compact ship, and not 
likely to be easily turned aside from her course by either the winds or the 
waves of the Atlantic Ocean. But when the visitor went on board, he was 
^filled with as much admiration of her beauty as of her strength; the 
cabin accommodation was of the most splendid kind, not excelled by any 
hotel on siiore. Sofas, couches, handsome mahogany tables, and other 
elegant furniture, adorned the saloons ; the decorations were most profuse 
and elaborate; while large mirrors multiplied all this splendour. The 
sleeping apartments were so neat, so clean, and so comfortable, that their 
improvement seemed to be almost impossible. The visitor, indeed, was 
more likely to imagine himself in a fairy palace described hi some old 
tale, than on board a steamship about to proceed on a long and dangerous 
voyage; but when the elegant and luxurious cabins were left, and he 
stood before the colossal machinery, wonder seemed to be exhausted, and all 
doubts of the success of the enterprise fled away. 

The Great Western sailed from Bristol on the 8tli April 1838, having on 
board "660 tons of coal and seven adventurous passengers. Three days 
previously, the Sirius , a smaller vessel than the former, built to ply between 
London and Cork, had steamed from the latter port right in the teeth of a 
strong westerly wind, and with New York also for her destination. Never 
was there such a race as this struggle of two steamers, which should first 
traverse the entire breadth of the wild Atlantic. The very wind seemed to 
be angry with tho ships. First it blew a strong gale from the west, that 
raised a heavy sea; but this, that would have retarded sailing vessels, 
never caused the two brave steam-pioneers to alter their course. This 
point of the compass would not answer, so the wind ‘ chopped round’ uutil 
it had completely boxed the compass, and tried all its powers in strong 
breezes, fresh gales, and the like, but with no other effect than is indicated 
in the brief record— 1 vessdi lurching deeply, but easy.’ The wind then 
for some days kept veering round the west, as if to make a last effort to 
impede what it could not stop; but it was of no avail: the steamers went 
steadily on.' The Sirius, that had the start by three days, made little way 
comparatively during the first week. She carried more weight in proportion 
than the Great Western; but as her coals were consumed, she became more 
lively, and, in sporting phrase, ‘ made more running.' Thus, during the first 
week she was out, her daily run was never more than 136 miles: on the 
second day it was only 89. Tho Great Western, on the contrary, made ten 
miles an hour during the second day, and her average daily speed during tho 
entire voyage was 211 miles. At such a speed she w'ould soon overtake, 
the Sirius, that had the start by about 400 miles only. But as the littlo 
vessel got lighter she went ahead; on the 14th she Tan 218 miles, as much 
AS the Great Western bn the same day; on the 22d she ran only three 
jjjttiles less than the large ship; but the latter was then in fhe same parallel 
'of latitude, and only about three degrees of longitude behind. Still it was 
a close chase; but at last the Sirius, by reason of her long start, was the 
winner. She reached New York on the morning of the 23d, and the 
, Great Western came in the same afternoon. 

,„The excitement which prevailed in New York respecting these voyages 
was intense; , Previous to the arrival of the steamers, crowds had daily 
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collected on the quay, gazing wistfully eastward over the wide Atlantic. 
Many of the watchers were old enough to remember the first voyage 
of Fulton's Folly , little dreaming thou what the future of that Folly 
was to be; and as they now described that memorable voyage to their 
younger brethren, they remembered how the predictions of the wise had 
been falsified, and spoke in hope rather than in doubt of the success of 
the steamers from the Old World. And never were hopes so well realised 
as when on the morning of the 23d April, a streak of smoke, dim and 
undefined, was descried in the horizon, by the watchers on the quay. 

* Could it be a steamer?’—‘ Was it the steamer?’ passed from mouth to 
mouth. The smoke came nearer; the hull hove up, as it were, out of the 
ocean, and a steamer was clearly defined advancing rapidly. The mtclli* 
genre spread; the city poured out its crowds; and chccr upon cheer arose 
as the biriutt steamed into the harbour, and cast in the Hudson that anchor 
which, only eighteen days before, had been weighed at Cork. Scarcely had 
the good citizens time to recover from their first surprise, when the Great 
Western appeared. Streaming with Hags, and crowded with people, the 
Sirius lay waiting the arrival of her competitor; and as the Great Westent 
sailed round her, three hearty cheers were given and responded to. Tho 
battery fired a. salute of twenty-six guns; and down came tho flag of tho 
Great Western, while the passengers, amid the most enthusiastic cheering! 
drank the health of the President of the Great Republic. As the vessel 
proceeded to the quay, * boats crowded round tis,’ says the journal of one of 
the passengers, * in countless confusion: Hags were flying, guns firing, and 
bells ringing. The vast multitude set up a shout—a long enthusiastic cheer 
—echoed from point to point, and from boat to boat, till it scorned as though 
they never would have done.’ 

Between these passages and the first known voyages made across the . 
Atlantic there are some points of comparison which are worthy of note. 
The project of Columbus and the project of the Great Western Steamship 
Company were discussed by assemblies of the most learbed men of the day. 
The divines and philosophers who met in St Stephen’s Convent at Salamanca 
during the year 1487, were perhaps as capable representatives of the 
learning of Spain at the time as the ' British Association’ at Bristol was of • 
the learning of Britain in 1836. The objections urged in each case were 
characteristic of the times and the countries: at Salamanca, those which 


were not founded on citations from the Bible and tho Fathers wore simply 
absurd—such as, if the surface of the globe be round, a vessel might sail to 
India easily enough; but it could not return, as even the strongest wind 
could not force it up the mountain of water down which it had previously 
sailed: but at Bristol the objections were both reasonable and scientific: 


Columbus was overruled by authority; the promoters of Ocean Steam Navi¬ 
gation* by good logic, based on imperfect scientific data; but the assumption 
ui* infiilliblo- knowledge appeared both at Salamanca and Bristol. The 
verdict in both cases was against the projectors, and in both cases the 
verdict was wrong. It took Columbus five years to prove that the divined 
and’philosophers were in error: the men of the nineteenth century did it in 
two. The two vessels Columbus took with him were mere undecked 
scarcely seaworthy; the steamers that first reached New York wete. Je# 
largest and best ever launched. Both enterprises were accomplished 
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ccBsfully under female sovereigns—Isabella of Castile, and Victoria of Great 
Britain ; but the glory of the one shed a lustre over the declining years of 
Isabella, while the other was the triumph of the first year of Victoria’s reign. 

The Sirius was too small lor continued Atlantic navigation, and she was 
soon withdrawn to pursue her original route between Cork ami London, 
and was lost some years ago on the coast of Ireland. The Great Western, 
however, continued to ply regularly and successfully. From 1838 to 1844 
sho made thirty-live outward, and thirty-five homeward voyages—steaming 
altogether a quarter o*f a million of miles in all kinds of weather. The only 
accident that, befell her during such service was ‘ the loss of a bowsprit in 
coming up like a whale to blow after a rather deeper plunge than usual, 
with fair head-way on her right course, and against a head-wind and sea.* 
The average distance steamed each voyage was nearly 3500 miles (one 
of the voyages was 4098 miles in length, but that was to New ork ritt 
Madeira); the time occupied in going to New York was 15 days 12 
hours, and in returning 13 days 9 hours. The shortest outward run was 
in May 1843, when the voyage was performed in 12 days 18 hours, or 
not much more than a third of the average time taken by the old liners; 
and the shortest passage home was in April—May 1842, in 12 days 7£ 
hours. The average speed outwards was 91, and homeward Hi miles per 
hour. During these seventy voyages the Great Western carried 3165 
passengers to New York, and brought, 2609 home. Rho was removed from 
this route alwut five years ago, and in June 1847 became the property of 
the West India Steam-racket Company. 

Several steamships, some larger even than the Great Western, navigated 
the Atlantic between 1838 ami 1843, but, with the exception of those 
employed by the Admiralty to carry the mail, they have all, for various 
reasons, been withdrawn. Our spaec permits us to do little more than 
give the names of these vessels. The Royal William was the first in order 
of time; but after making a few passages, she was withdrawn, and placed 
on another station." Then followed the British Queen , the PtesuU nt , and 
the Liverpool —all three of large size, and built at a cost of about £100,000 
each. They had made very few voyages across the Atlantic, when the first 
was sold to the Belgian government; the second was lost in 1841; and the 
third was placed on the station between Southampton and Alexandria, and 
was lost some years ago on the Spanish coast. The following statement of 
the receipts and expenditure of three of these vessels will give some idea of 
the expense of Atlantic steam navigation:— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 

(beat Western, 28 voyages, - £ 97,999 £84,838 

British Queen, 18 ... - - 8.9,001 70,691 

President, '6 ... - 25,334 21,883 


52 £212,334 £177,412 


Poring these-voyages the vessels steamed nearly 170,000 miles, so that 
their average expenditure was more than a pound sterling for every mile. 

; according to Captain Claxton, managing director of the Great Western 
(iK&amship Company, ‘no sooner had the Great Western performed her 
^Voyage with the greatest ease to New York and back, than the directors 
j^found that steamships of larger dimensions would offer better chances of 
.10 
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remuneration.’ ‘ They now determined that their second ship should be 
built of iron instead of wood, and propelled by the screw instead of the 
paddle-wheel.’ Accordingly, the keel of the Great Britain was laid at 
Jlriftol in 1830, and the \osael was launched in 1843—Prince Albert acting 
as sponsor on the occasion. The misfortunes of this ill fated ship began at 
the cradle. Perhaps some reader may have hoard of the keeper of the 
lighthouse whose better-half throve so well in that useful building, that 
for years all exit through the uarrow'door was denied to her; and after her 
worthy husband died, It is successor was obliged to take the stout widow 
‘lor better, for worse,’as one of the fixtures of the establishment. The 
Great Britain , at the outset of her career, was somewhat like the heavy 
lady in the lighthouse: the addition of her machinery brought*hor lines of 
greatest breadth so low, that the entrance of the dock or basin in which she 
l.iy would not permit her exit, and the greatest ingenuity of the greatest 
engineers was exerted for her release. She was freed at last, and proceeded 
to London, Dublin, and Liverpool, to be inspected by the public previous 
to sailing for America. 

This vessel was in every sense of the word magnificent. Her total 
length was 32*2 feet, breadth 31, and depth 32. .She could stow away 
1200 tons of coal; the weight of the engines was 340, and of the boilers 
200 tons. The engines were of 1000 horse-power; they gave motion 
to a drum 18 feet in diameter, which communicated by means of chains, 
weighing 7 tons, with another drum one-third of the diameter of the 
lii>t. The latter drove a shaft 130 feet long, passing immediately above 
the kei’l to the screw, which had six arms placed in a circle—each arm 
about 7 feet long, and shaped somewhat like the bent tail of a salmon. The 
screw weighed 4 tons, and wrought in a space left immediately in figmt of 
the helm. The want of paddle-boxes, ami the consequently clear run of 
the ship, gave her a very handsome appearance; and when seen in the 
graving-dock at Liverpool from kelson to topmast, the admiration of her 
beautiful proportions increased as inspection became closer. The saloons 
and berths were elegantly fitted up, but not so expensively as those of the 
Great Western. Her six masts (afterwards reduced to five) could spread 
as much canvas (5000 yards) as a fifty-two gun frigate; but as the masts 
were all low, instead of requiring a frigate’s complement of seamen, the 
comparatively small number of thirty was sufficient to manage the sails of 
the Great Britain. Even as a sailing vessel, it was expected tliat she 
would go through the water as fast as a frigate, and certainly much faster 
thau any paddle-steamer under sail only, as the screw would not impede 
the progress of the ship to anything like the extent of paddle-boxes and 
wheels. Her entire cost was about £100,000. 

All England was proud of this ship; her sailing and steaming qualities 
had been tested with satisfactory results, and it was considered that she 
wpuld for many years be the swiftest and safest Atlantic steamer. A few 
voyages in 1845-40 seemed to confirm this idea; but her successful career 
was suddenly stopped in a most unaccountable manner. Every one knows 
that if you sail from Liverpool to America, you must go round either the 
south or the norths of Ireland. The captain of the Great Britain ,• on her 
last outward voyage, intended to go round by the north passage. Oh his 
way ho must pass the Isle of Man; but through some blundering it Was 
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passed without being perceived; the Irish roast mistaken for it; and 
the poor Great Britain consequently went ashore. The reports ot' this 
disaster were scarcely believed in Liverpool until the passengers came back 
in the coasting-steamers to toll the sad tale. The proprietors were ni* course 
much disheartened, but their consolation was, that the noble ship was quite 
innocent of the accident, and that the same thing would have happened to 
any vessel that had been steered in the same direction. The Great Britain 
lay for a whole winter in Dundruni Hay; the finely-furnished ‘ladies’ 
boudoir’ was completely dismantled, and converted into a snug apartment 
for sailors and mechanics cooking and drinking their coffee; berths were 
broken up; the water camo and went with the tide through the lower 
saloon: but man did not ‘yield these things to decay.’ After much labour 
she was towed Across the Irish fc?ea; and though she now lies, in one of the 
Liverpool docks, a sad and melancholy sight, yet there is every reason to 
hope that she will soon again ‘walk the waters like a thing of life,’and 
retrieve her tarnished fame. She was sold in the latter part of 1800 for 
£18,000, and in all probability ere 1801 has been brought to a close, the Great 
Britain will again be ‘ruling the waves’ of the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean. 

Hut we now turn to a brighter page in the history of the bold adven¬ 
turers on this Atlantic route. In November 1838, shortly after the success¬ 
ful voyages of the Hiring and Great Western, the government advertised for 
tenders for carrying the mails in steamers between this country and America. 
Both the companies to which these two vessels belonged made offers: the 
former to go once a month from Cork to Halifax for £45,0* >0, and for 
£155,000 per annum if New York were included—the vessels to Ik* of 240 
horse-power. The Croat 'Western Company proposed to perform the 
service to Halifax once a month, with three vessels of ,550 horse-power 
each, for £45,000 per annum. Neither of these tenders was accepted; 
but shortly afterwards a .proposal was made to the. government by .Mr 
.Samuel Cunard, of Halifax in Nova Scotia. This gentleman had had, for 
fifteen or twenty years previously, a contract for carrying the mails between 
Halifax and Bermuda, for which he received £4lt>0 per annum, his vessels 
running twice each month;* and he now proposed to take the Atlantic 
contract, and carry the mails once a week. This proposition was not 
acceded to at the timo; but ultimately it was arranged that he was to 
receive £65,000 per annum for seven years for conveying the mails twice 
each month between Liverpool, Halifax, Quebec, and Boston. This was 
the commencement of wlmt is now well known as Cunard’s line. In the 
summer of 1840, a steamer named the Britannia , of 1200 tons burthen, 440 
hOrse-powcr, and 230 feet in length (the same dimensions nearly as the 
Great Western ), arrived in tho Mersey to commence the fulfilment of Mr 
Cunard’s contract. She loft Liverpool on the 4th July, arriving at Halifax 
fcjfijty. 10 hours, and performing the voyage homeward from Halifax in 
J flays. The other vessels placed on this line at the outset were the 
tfia, Columbia , and Caledonia. They were all built in the Clyde, and’ 
t dimensions were nearly the same as those of the Britannia. More 
?rerful vessels were afterwards constructed, and in consideration thereof, 

. • 

1 Mr Cunard still holds, this Bermuda contract. The time occupied on the royngo 
is about days. Formerly sailiujr vessels were employed; but tho service is now 
performed by serew-stcamers of 8*J0 tons, and about 90 l*orw>-power. 
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tho payment was raised to £90,000 per annum, subsequently reduced to 
£85.000 when the servic e to Quebec- was taken off. Since the accident to 
the Britain, up to the spring of 1850, no other steamers than 

Canard's were found on this route, and the regularity with which the mails 
were carried was a theme of general admiration. Tho vessels were looked 
fur, and usually arrived on the appointed day; and passengers went on 
hoard to cross the Atlantic with as little apprehension as is lelt in step¬ 
ping into a railway carriage. Delays, indeed, did sometimes occur, tlm 
winds often succeeding in retarding the progress of the ships; the*, fogs off 
the coast of Newfoundland sometimes perplexed the captains, and caused 
them to reduce the speed of the engines; at certain seasons of the year 
large masses of ice floated down from the arctic regions over the steamers’ 
homeward track, rendering the navigation somewhat dangerous; and once, 
during the long period of teu years, a serious accident occurred by the 
Columbia's striking on a rock called ‘ the Devil's Limb,’about 130 miles 
from Halifax; but no lives were lost, uud indeed everything, machinery 
included, was saved, except the hull of the vessel—-the mails and passengers 
being sent homeward by the Margaret, a spare steamer of COO tons, kept at 
the Halifax station, lint generally speaking, tins voyages were made with 
f-ucli regularity, that it was no uncommon thing for the captains to tell, on 
the eve of sailing, when they would ho hack to dinner, and they usttally 
kept their time. Let the reader imagine a man about to perform a voyage 
over 0000 miles of ocean, and instead of thinking about making his will or 
arranging his*aflairs, coolly specifying the time when, after having crossed 
to America, he will come back to dine in Europe! "Where, even in the 
4 Arabian Nights,’ can a parallel to this be found? 

We have already seen that the first steamboats ever used for conveying 
goods and passengers were built at New* York, and plied on tho Hudson in 
1807. Since that time the progress of steam navigation on the rivers and 
lakes, ami along the coasts of America, has been both »apirl and wonderful. 
In the li\e years ending 31st December 1838, the steaulcrs departing from 
New York alone sailed in the aggregate 9,083,650 miles, and conveyed 
25,300,000 passengers, of whom 70 lost tlteir lives by seven accidents. Hut 
with the exception of the voyage of the Stvnmmh in 1819, the citizens of 
the United States had not hitherto taken any part in conducting the steam 
navigation of the Atlantic; ami it was not until after,all but ('unard’s 
ships had been withdrawn, that American-built steamers began to ply 
betweon England and New York. The formation of several companies for 
this purpose made Mr Cunard anxious to extend his contract, so as to, 
carry the mails once a week, and thus render him more able to meet the 
expected competition. Mr Cunard said before a Committee of tl\e House 
of .Commons in July 1849: 1 1 was most anxious to have it [the extension 
of the contract] done, because I knew tho consequences of having these rival 
lines of packets running against us, and that it would affect the govern¬ 
ment more tlian it would affect us. 1 could not increase the number of 
passengerp; but the number of letters would bo considerably increased, or 
doubled, because if one person vmtes, the whole must write.’ The proposal 
was agreed to: the mails were to be carried frpm Liverpool every' Satur¬ 
day, and from Boston or New York every Wednesday (except during four 
whiter months, when it was to be fortnightly)* arrangements being' 

an 
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by which the detour to Halifax was to be abandoned. To effect tills 
service, the vessels must steam altogether about 272,800 miles every year, 
and for it Mr Cunard was to receive £145,000 per annum. This is the 
contract now in force. Mr Cunard considered it not as a new arrange* 
ment, but as an extension of the old; and as the service was doubled, and 
as the postage revenue of the steamers had hitherto been equal to the 
contract-money, he naturally supposed that the payment would now bu 
doubled. But Mr Goulburn, then chancellor of the exchequer, would not 
give more than £145,000, which Mr Cunard said was ‘ a very unjust thing,’ 
and quaintly added—*1 beg to say this not with any disrespect to Air 
Goulburn: he did it to save the money to the country; but he took 
£25,000 a year from me for the good of the country.’ 

The steamships originally possessed by Air Cunard were now superseded 
by others of greater sizes aud power, the tonnage being increased from 
1200 to more than 2000, and the horse-power of the engines from 440 to 
800. The Columbia , as wo have seen, was lost; the Britannia, Acad'in, 
Caledonia, and Hibernia wore sold (tlie two last to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, shortly after the-attempt made on Cuba in 1850); and Cunard’s tleet 
now consists of the following magnificent vessels :— 



Length. 

Horse-power. 

Tonnage. 

Africa, 

280 feet 

800 

22GG 

America, - 

•Jt.o ... 

GAO 

1882 

Asia, 

*280 ... 

800 

2*266 

Cambria, - 

217 . . 

A00 

' 1423 

Canada, 

219 ... 

6.50 

1832 

Europa, 

319 ... 

GAO 

183*2 

Niagara, - - 

249 . 

GAO 

1832 


All these vessels have been built in the Clyde, and on the banks of the 
same river* two of greater dimensions aru now nearly completed, to bu 
called the Persia and the Arabia . Besides these, thero are two smaller 
vessels used as tenders. One of these, bearing the appropriate name of 
the Satellite, about 150 tons burthen, is kept in the Mersey to ‘fetch and 
carry’ for the larger vessels, round which it may be said to revolve. If 
space permitted, we could give a detailed description of the admirable aud 
luxurious accommodation for passengers on board these ships ; but it is 
sufficient here to spy, that in them, as well as in all others that fall within 
the scope of the present Paper, the greatest skill, ingenuity, experience, 
and good taste have been exerted with marked success in rendering a long 
sea-voyage as agreeable and pleasant as it is possible' for long sea-voyages 
to be. During the year 1849 the number of trips made by these vessels 
across the Atlantic was 86; the number of passengers carried was 3510 
out, and 3340 home, or 6850 in all, being an increase of 2895 over the 
previous year. The sum paid by these passengers was about a quarter 
of a million sterling. The average length of passage from Liverpool 
to Halifax was 11 days 3 hours; from Halifax to Liverpool, 9 days 21 
hours; Halifax to Boston, 34 hours; Halifax to New York, 55 hours; New 
York to Halifax, 62 hours; and Boston to Halifax, 41 hours. In the month 
of May die Canada steamed from Liverpool to New York in 11 days 10 
hours; and in the same month the America occupied only 8 days 10 hours 
from Halifax to Liverpool. These returns show a marked increase in 
14 
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speed over the early voyages of Rtearners across the Atlantic. Each of 
the vessels of this lino consumes about 700 tons of coal between Liverpool 
and New York; at the former port the expense bf the coal and putting 
it on board is about a guinea, and at the latter about £1,7s. per ton. If 
coals were as cheap as wind, Mr Cunard aud his partners would save 
more than.£70,000 per annum. 

The American steamers that first plied regularly on the Atlantic route 
were the Workington and Hermian, of about 2000 tons burthen. They, 
however, did not depend entirely on the British traffic, but made the port 
of Bremen, at the mouth of the river Weser in Germany, their terminus in 
Europe, cidling at Soutliampton on their passage up and down the British 
Channel. The line of vessels that entered into direct competition with 
Canard’s was projected by Mr Collins of New York, and consisted of fivo , 
steamers of 3UUU tons burthen, 3<K) feet long, and propelled by engines of 
1000 horse-power. They are named after the various oceans of the world 
—the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, Baltic, and Adriatic. They aro longer and 
more powerful than any steadier yet built except the Great Britain , and 
their competition is not to be treated lightly. The merits of the rival 
lines soon became a ‘ national question.’ The citizens of the great repub¬ 
lic spoke confidently of the superior speed their vessels would attain; 
the best builders of ships and makers of marine engines were, they said, 
to be found in New York, and they were determined that the Hudson 
river should always be ahead of t he rest of the world in the power and 
speed of its steam navy. A statement of the resources of New York gave 
good reason for this confident boasting. In that city the principal foun¬ 
dries, eight in number, where marine engines are constructed, employ 
about 367S men; at one, and that not the largest, 100 tons of iron are 
melted every month; and at another the value of the work sunt out in 
IH49 was above a million of dollars (£200,000); .while in one month of the 
past year there were in progress at the same establishment marine 
engines for eight vessels whose aggregate tonnage was 14,100. The per¬ 
formances of the WtisluiH/tnu and 11 err man were highly creditable to the 
skill of American engineers, and there seemed great probability that 
Britannia would not much longer ‘ rule the waves.’ But, on the other 
hand, the feat which these American ships were expected to perforin was 
of no ordinary difficulty. For ten years Cunard's line had navigated the 
Atlantic with a regularity and speed which it w'ould be exceedingly difficult 
even to equal; au<l though the more powerful American ships might sail 
faster, was it to be expected that the builders aud engineers of the Clyde, 
with Mr Caird ami Mr Napier at their head, would be unable to maintain 
the superiority they had already acquired? The town where James Watt 
was born, and the river that received the first British steamboat, were not 
likely to resign without a struggle a pre-eminence acquired by so much 
labour and ingenuity. 

While people were discussing the subject, and laying wagers on the 
voyages, the first of Collins’ line, the Atlantic, sailed from New York on the 
27th April. As the time of her arrival at Liverpool drew near, the interest 
felt by the people of that town in the voyage became inteuse. After the 
time occupied on the shortest run of any of the old vessels had expired, 
and no Atlantic had come up the Mersey, the partisans of the Clyde steamers 
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took heart, mid began to think that the competition was not. to be so for¬ 
midable after all. They were further confirmed in this idea when, on the 
thirteenth day after she* had left'New York, the Atlantic was telegraphed 
off HoJyhcJid. For some time before her arrival a small tug-steamer, with 
a number of commercial men and newspaper reporters on board, had been 
waiting in the Mersey, ready to steam out to meet the Atlantic. The mui 
was setting art this little steamer sailed, and night luvd come on before the 
Atlantic appeared in the river. As she came up, her great black hull 
looking blacker and larger in the darkness, she seemed less like a steamer 
made by human hands, and more like ari island drifting in from the ocean. 

No entrance to the Liverpool docks was sufficiently wide to admit the 
Atlantic, and she and her consorts had to lie in the river until a new dock 
that had been preparing for them, with entrance gates eighty feet wide, 
was finished. The length of the voyage of the Atlantic was accounted lbr 
by a detention of nearly two days caused by .accidents to the machinery. 
The Pacific , Arctic, and Baltic, have already crossed ‘the big ferry,’ and 
the Adriatic is expected to be ready for sea early in lSfil. 

Thus was commenced that rivalry which has made a gigantic race-course 
of the Atlantic Ocean*—-a race-course so long, that the difference in the 
longitude of its termini makes a difference of nearly five hours in the time 
of day; and thus, while people at the American end arc rising from their 
beds, those at the European have got through much of their day's work. 
The 1 flying horse Childers,' and other notables of the turf, have done great 
deeds in their way, but they shrink into litter insignificance compared with 


’* The following abstracts of the logs of the Africa and the Atlantic on a homeward 
and out not'd Mi\age will enable any reader to trace the routes on a map- 

* A HI1K A*—IIDM Kff A R l> TO 1.1 VKBPOOI.. 


Date. 

Wind. 

Miles Yuri. 

I, at. 

Long, 

Remark®. 

Nov. 'JO, 

Sailed fronj 

New York, 10 a.h. 


Moderate anil tine. 

■-‘1, 

W.N.W. 

. 266 

10 2o 

68-38 

Strong breeze. Rain. 

oo 

\\\ 

:wo 

-10-27 

62*04 

Squalls and heavj seas. 

23, 

N.N.W. 

290 

4110 

53-34 

Heavy sen. 

24, 

S.K. 

200 

•t2\">4 

3012 

Very heavy squalls. 

25, 

S.S. \\\ 

200 

4306 

44-50 

Strong breezes and cloudy, 

26, 

S.W. 

30.0 

470.0 

38 00 

Ditto. 

27, 

w. 

302 

41H0 

30-50 

Moderate and fine. 

28, 

S.S.W. 

304 

4‘K>1 

oOvjO 

23-20 

Cloudy. 

20, 

8.8. W. 

312 

13-17 

Strong breeze®. 

30, 

S.S.K. 

Abreast. Cure 

Clear at 7*50 a.w. 

Squalls and rain. 

Dec. 1, 

S.E. 

Xu the Mersey at 8 a.h. 



Julv 10, 
' 11 
12, 

Loft Liveipool, 
N.W. 

S. and W. 

11 A.M. 
270 

288 

31-JO 

16-43 

C'loudv and siirns of rain. 
Off Cape Clear. 

Smooth sea. 

13, 

w. 

286 

5033 

2406 

Heavy swell. 

14,' 

\Y. 

273 

50-23 

31-19 

Severe thunder-storm. 

13, 

Variable. 

205 

50 W1 

39-00 

Ilazy. Smooth sea. 

1 16, 

3V. 

205 

48-25 

4604 

Fog. Passed icebergs. 

17, 

AV. 

290 

46-27 

52-17 

Dense fog. 

18, 

w. 

313 

42 41 

6013 

Moderate breezes. 

19, 

S.S.W. 

313 

41-32 

64-36 

Fresh breezes and squalls. 

20, 

S.8AV. 

295 

41-85 

70-36 

Moderate winds. Rainy. 

21, 

Arrived at wharf, 4 a.m. 
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the performances of a steamer propelled by a power equal to that of a 
thousand horses, sailing three, hundred miles each day over angry, restless 
waves, twenty-four, ami sometimes forty-three feet high, chasing each other 
at a distance of about live hundred feet, and at a speed of more than thirty 
miles an hour.* All thu prizes of the turf are paltry compared with that 
for which these steamers are contending—the proud distinction of establish¬ 
ing the most speedy and safe communication between two gnat continents 
and two mighty nations. Hitherto the superiority has not been distinctly 
declared on either side, nor can any correct judgment be. formed until at 
least a year has elapsed. The following is a return of all the voyages 
made by steamers across the Atlantic during the six months of 1850; from 
April to October—the average being taken in each case:— 


Outwakii. 



i kom i.ivr.urooL 

TO NEW 

YORK 

4 M» ROfTO.V 



Ship. 

Vo\ ages. 


Hours. 

Min. 

Dil'VF. 

Hours. 

.Min. 

Africa, 

1 

12 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

America, . 

4 

12 

md a- 

50 

10 

12 

0 

Asia, 

i'ambria, . 

. 4 

10 

<>•> 
mt as 

:;o 

10 

3 

30 

4 

14 

21 

:jo 

13 

5 

5 

Canada, 

. 4 

12 

21 

0 

10 

U 

43 

Eum pa. 

4 

11 

20 

40 

10 

21 

0 

Hibernia, 

•> 

• . '» 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1G 

45 

Niagara, . 

4 

12 

21 

.> 

11 

6 

0 

Atlantic, 

. 5 

11 

->o 

am ad 

33 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific, 

4 

11 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 


SOCTHAMPTON TO 

NEW YORK. 




Herrinan, 

. 4 

1R 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington, 

4 

14 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

row ks (isle or wight) to nmv tor- . 




Franklin, 

. 1 

IS 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 


GLASGOW TO NEW YORK. 




City of Glasgow, 

4 

1G 

10 

42 

0 

0 

0 


(screw steamer.) 


Homeward. 


TO LIVERPOOL 1'ROSI NEW YORK AMI UOSTO.N. 


Ship. 

■ V ov;ures. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Min. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Mii 

America, 

. 4 

11 

!) 

21 

11 

17 

0 

Asia, 

3 

10 

12 

15 

0 

1» 

52 

Cambria, . 

. 4 

12 

17 

30 

11 

1G 

22 

Canada, 

4 

11 

1R 

30 

n 

3 

40 

Kuropa, 

. 4 

10 

oo 

*- md 

45 

11 

17 

0 

H i hernia. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

J 

4 . 

55 

Niagara, 

. 4 

12 

R 

50 

10 

12 

0 

Atlantic, . 

. . 5 

11 

20 

41 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific, 

. 4 

11 

i 

45 

0 

0 

0 

Arctic, 

1 * 

10 

1C 

45 

0 

0 

0 


* Sec Scorefiby'ti interesting paper on Atlantic waves, read at the last meeting of 
the British Association. 
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TO SOUTHAMPTON FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship. Voyages. Days. Hours. Miu. 

Hermian. . .4 iu 12 0 

Washington, 4 14 IS 0 

TO GOWKS FROM HEW YORK. 

Franklin, ... 1 11 19 30 

TO GLASGOW FROM NEW YORK. 

City of Glasgow, . X 14 1!) .50 

The swiftest outward passage was that of the Pacific in September, when 
only 10 days 5 hours were occupied between Liverpool and New York, 
and the swiftest homeward that of the Asia, in 10J days between New 
York and Liverpool. The second six months (from October 1850 to 
April 1851) will in all probability show more favourably for the Cunard 
lino, as the Cambria and Hibernia, two of the oldest, have both been with¬ 
drawn, and the Persia and Arabia, the two newest, will soon bo placed on 
the route. The vessels of the Collins' line have mot with some accidents 
during the winter that will tell much against them when the year’s work is 
summed up.. The Pacific, in one of her outward voyages, van short of coals, 
and had to put into a port before reaching New York to obtain a freslx 
supply, by which a detention of some days was caused; and the Atlantic, 
on her outward voyage, while in latitude 46° 12' north, and longitude 
41° 3<y west, or much more than half-way across the Atlantic, broke oil 
the morning of Gth January the centre beam or shaft of the engines, which 
consequently became useless. The vessel proceeded under canvas lor live 
days, against heavy westerly gales, but finding that she made little way, 
the captain put the ship about, and ran for t'ork, which was reached on the 
22d January. The CambYia , belonging to the Cunard lino, the only 
available steamer then in the Mersey, or perliaps in England, for Atlantic 
winter navigation, was immediately chartered to proceed to Cork, and 
carry the cargo, &c. of the Atlantic to America. We allude to this disaster 
simply as a fact; we would rather sympathise with’ the citizens of the 
United States, to whom it will doubtless cause much chagrin, than exult 
fover it as a proof of the inferior skill of our transatlantic brethren. The 
.accident proves very' little, but it will doubtless be extensively used, or 
!rather abused, by' the partisans of the contending lines. Many people in 
New York seem to think that there is a feeling of hostility in the old 
‘country against these steamers, and complaints have already boon made 
that justice has not. been done to them by the British press. Never 
'had complaints less foundation. As British citizens, wo cannot prevent 
ourselves from wishing that in this great race British ships may win, but 
wc are confident, national feeling has been less obtruded, and there has 
been less boasting about the merits of the ships on this side of the 
Atlantic than on the other. We trust that the arrival of the Cambria 
at New York with the mails and cargo pf the Atlantic will not only 
relieve the minds of many who must be fearing that the latter has met the 
same fate as the President, but will also convince them tliat the rivalry 
is prosecuted on our part in a generous and manly spirit. 
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ROUTE *£0 THE WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

The necessary result of the successful voyages of the Atlantic steamers, 
was the establishment of other lines of steam cohmiunication with countries 
beyond the sea. The value of our possessions in the West Indies, and the 
importance of our trade with the rich countries of South America, indicated 
very clearly the direction of the next Atlantic route. The postal commit' 
ni cat ion with these countries was very defective. Even the best sailing 
vessels in the most favourable weather were four weeks on the voyage'; and 
though the mails were despatched twice each month from JKngland, yet the 
communication between the various islands and the American continent 
was neither regular nor certain. On 20th March 1840, a contract was made 
between the Lords of the Admiralty and the Royal Mail Steam-Packet 
Company, in which the latter agreed, for the sum of £240,000 per annum, 
‘ to provide, maintain, and keep seaworthy, and in complete repair and 
readiness, for the purpose of conveying all her Majesty’s mails, a sufficient 
number (not less than fourteen) *of good, substantial, and efficient steam- 
veshi'ls, of such construction and strength as to be tit and able to carry guns 
of the largest calibre now used on board of her Majesty’s steam-vessels of 
war, each of such vessels to be always supplied with first-rate appropriate- 
steam-engines of not less than 400 collective horse power, and also a suffi¬ 
cient number—not less than four—of good, substantial, and efficient sailing 
vessels, of at least 100 tons burthen each.’ The steamers were to sail twice 
every month from some port in the British Channel to Barbadocs, and from 
thence the mails were to he distributed to the other islands and the con¬ 
tinent. The original plan of the voyages of these vessels was described by 
one of its most earnest and sanguine promoter.^ as a scheme * which united 
the British colonies in North America with the British colonics within.the 
northern tropic; which made Barbadocs the liighwajr from all Eastern 
South America to Europe and to North America; which made Jamaica, the 
great road from all Western America and New South Wales to Britain; 
which made Nassau the central point to catch everything from and to the 
Gulf of Mexico; and which connected all the western world in one unbroken 
line of rapid and regular commercial communication.’ The total number of 
miles to he annually steamed was G84,81G, and sailed G0,3G0—making 
altogether nearly three-quarters of a million, or not much less than thirty 
times the circumference of the globe. The contract was to be for ten 
years, to commence on 1st December 1841. The company had thus less 
than two years to make preparations for an enterprise that was .truly 
gigantic. Twenty ships, fourteen of these steamers of the largest class, 
had to be built, equipped, and manned by the most experienced officers 
and crews that could be obtained. Arrangements of a far more compre¬ 
hensive and complex nature tlian v/ere necessary for a voyage to Halifax or 
New York required to be made; for though the voyage across the ocean 
was in both cases equally easy, yet the branch-lines of communication 
necessary to accommodate so many different islands could only be success¬ 
fully wrought by a rare union of skilful arrangement and efficient manage¬ 
ment, of which the history of steam navigation afforded neither an examplo 
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nor a guide. The company, however, displayed *so much activity that, 
though uiiiilihi to commence the contract ou the 1st December 1841, it was 
begun only a month later*—on the 1st January 1842. Indeed Sir Gcorgo 
Cockburn, when holding office at the Admiralty, stated that even the govern¬ 
ment, with their great naval resources, could not have succeeded bo well as 
this private company in getting so many large and new steamers ready tor 
sea in the time. The fourteen vessels were named after the rivers of the 
countries where they were built, as follows:— 


Thames Medway, Trent, and Isis, built at 
Severn, and Avon, 

Tweed, Clyde, Teviot, Dee, and Solway, ... 
Tay, 

Forth, * . . 

Medina, 


Nortlifleet. 

Bristol. 

Greenock. 

Dumbarton. 

Leith’. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


The total cost of these ships was not much under a million sterling. 
The Forth started with the mails from Southampton, and arrived at St 
Thomas, in the .West Indies, after a voyage of 17 days 1G hours, returning 
home to Falmouth in 18 days 8 hours. During the whole of that year 
the voyages were performed with considerable regularity’—some of the 
vessels taking only 17 days on the outward run, and few occupying rnoro 
than three weeks either on it or on the voyage home. From August 1843 
to August 1841), out of 147 mails that wore despatched homewards by these 
vessels, 10G arrived before and at (lie estimated time, and only 41 arrived 
later than that period. 

This company has sustained very heavy losses in performing the service. 
Six of their litiest steamers have been entirely lost: the Sol way on a dark 
night after leaving Corunna in Spain, where she had called to take in eoal; 
the Forth and the Tweed on the. Alacrnnes rocks in the Gulf of Mexico; and 
the Actteou in rounding the point near Carthageua in the Gulf of Darien, 
on a shoal extending nuufti farther than it had been laid down in the 
charts. The /»/», in attempting to enter San Juan in Porto Rico before 
daylight, ran ashore, hut though subsequently got off, and repaired in 
Jamaica, foundered off Bermuda on her way home; and the Medina was 
lost in the night, on a reef at Turk’s Island, north from San Domingo. All 
these accidents happened near the shore: on the high seas the vessels seem 
to have sustained no injury’. The fleet of the company’ now consists of 
the following steamers, though it will soon be augmented by the addition 
of larger and more powerful ships, now in course of construction:— 



Length. 

Home-power. 

Tonnage. 

Avon, 

- 210 feet 

430 

1631 

Clyde, 

213 ... 

430 

1B41 

Con wav, - 

- IGS ... 

300 

92 9 

Dee, \ 

214 ... 

410 

1848 

Uagle, - 

- Ifi4 ... 

250 

501 

Great Western, 

207 ... 

400 

1407 

Medway, - 

- 212 ... 

420 

1666 

Reindeer, 

- loo .. 

260 

554 

Severn, 

- 215 ... 

430 

1886 

Tay, - 

214 ... 

430 

1858 

Teviot, 

- 214 ... 

430 

1793 

Thames, 

212 ... 

420 

1676 

Treat, 

- 212 ... 

420 

1666 
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The paddle-boxes of many of these vessels are so constructed that they can 
be used as boats if necessary. 

Several alterations have been made in the contract of this company and 
the routes pursued by the steamers. The scheme that came in force in 
January 1851 embraces the following routes, ami establishes postal com¬ 
munication not only with the West Indies and Central America, but with 
South America as far as Buenos Ayres:—' 

Jtoutf. —A glance at a map of the West India islands will show 
that between the largest of these (such as Cuba, Jamaica, and lluyti) and 
the Atlantic Ocean, there is a long barrier, as it were, of islets, stretching 
in one continuous chain from the coast of Florida to the mouth of the river 
Orinoco, a distance of nearly 2000 miles. Almost in the centre of this 
chain, with its (‘astern shores exposed to the Atlantic, and its western to 
the Caribbean SSca, lies the little island of 8t Thomas, belonging' to Den¬ 
mark. Though only 57 square miles in extent, dr about one-seventh of 
the size of the Isle of Man, its spacious and safe harbour, and moderate 
import duties, have long rendered it one of the greatest commercial empo¬ 
riums in the West Indies, a striking proof of which is found in the fact, 
that the value of the exports to it from this country in 184!) was £385,025, 
or more than treble the value of the exports to the great island of Jrlayti. 
This little island of tit Thomas has accordingly been chosen as the great 
rendezvous for the West India mail-steamers—the centre, as it were, from 
which radiate all the branch-lines of communication. It is to the West 
Judies and Central America what Southampton is to the British islands 
and the continent of Europe. From Southampton a steamer sails at six 
o’clock in the evening on the 2d and 17th of each month, and alter a direct. 


voyage across the Atlantic of 5(122 miles, at an average speed of nine miles 
an hour, arrives at St Thomas in 1(5 days and 18 hours after lca\ ing England. 
The mails ami passengers are then distributed as we shall afterwards 
describe; the steamer takes in a fresh supply of coal, and after remaining 
one day and 17 hours, proceeds at five o’clock in the ifiorning to cross the 
Caribbean Sea; and after steaming 050 miles in 5 days undo hours, enters 
the excellent harbour of the old Spanish city of Santa Martha, on the north 
shore of South America. Six hours only are spent here, and in half a day 
more the steamer has traversed 105 miles, and reached the best at^ largest 
port on that roast, near the city of (larthagena, with its fine old eatnedral, its 
public cisterns, and its traditions of the Spaniards and Sir Francis Drake. 
After a stoppage of six hours, the steamer crosses the Gulf of Darien, and 
after a run of 280 miles, arrives at t’hagres, a young town, hut one rapidly 
risihg in importance—the Corinth, in fact, of America, where, as we shall 
afterwards see, the wholu transit trade of the isthmus is being carried on. 
From thence the steamer proceeds 240 miles farther, and reaches the last 
stage of the voyage, Greytown, at the mouth of the river San Juan, which 
connects the Nicaragua lake with the 6ea. After remaining here four 
days, the steamer returns by the same route, omitting, however, to cull at 
Santa Martha: at St Thomas a fresh supply of coal is shipped, arid after 
waiting one day and 22 hours, she departs for Southampton, arriving there 
with answers to the letters with which, about two months before, she had 


’ started—after having steamed altogether 0874 miles in 46 days r and spent 
more than 16 days in stoppages. 
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Second Route. —On the day after the arrival at St Thomas of the vessel 
that left Southampton on the 2d of the month, a steamer, after receiving 
all that ha* been brought for her from Europe, starts for the port of St 
Juan, in the Spanish island of Porto Rico. The distance of 65 miles 
is traversed in 7 hours, and the steamer almost immediately proceeds to 
Port Royal, the old capital of Jamaica, distant from St Juan G43 miles. 
A supply of coal is here taken in; and in five days more the vessel has 
steamed 1118 miles, arid arrived at Vera Print, a city built chiefly of 
madrepore, on the spot where Jlernan Corte? first landed, and now the 
chief seaport of Mexico. After proceeding 250 miles northwards to Tam¬ 
pico, another Mexican seaport, the steamer returns by the same route, 

" coals again at Jamaica, and arrives at St, Thomas in time to transfer her 
mails, &c. to the steamer about to proceed to England, having steamed 
4062 miles in 18 days 20 hours, end stopped 11 days 4 hours. 

Third Route.— When* the steamer that leaves Southampton on the 17th 
of the month arrives at St Thomas, a vessel is ready to start again for 
Porto Rico and Jamaica; hut this time she calls on the voyage between 
these two places at Jacinel in the island of Hayti, and after leaving 
Jamaica, instead of proceeding, as on the second route, to Vera Cruz, the 
steamer turns to the. north-east, and reaches llavanna, the capital of Cuba, 
and the largest city of the, AVe*t Indies.* After remaining here 1C 
hours, the vessel returns along the coast of Cuba; hut instead of doubling 
Cape Antonio, so as to get into the track to Jamaica, she hoUls steadily on 
until she arrives at Belize, the port of the British possessions in Honduras, 
famous for its growth and exports of mahogany. After waiting here 5 
days, the steamer returns by precisely the. same, route to St Thomas. 

Fourth Route. —This route is traversed by the vessels twice each month, 
to correspond with the departures from Southampton. Though its entire 
length out and home is oijly 1838 miles, yet the vesse,l calls at no fewer 
than ten places, some of them distant only 11 miles from each other. They 
are—St Kitts, a little island, tin- greater part of which is occupied by a 
mountain 3711 feet high, hearing the sad name of Misery; Nevis, an islet 
only 64 miles long, where the value of a slave, .at the time of the eman¬ 
cipation, was said to be £39,4s.; Montserrat, another tiny island; Antigua, 
with an a rea of 108 square miles - Guadalonpe, the best of the islands 
remainir^ to France; Dominica, once French, but now British; Martinique, 
where Napoleon’s Josephine was born; St Lucia, with its magnificent 
harbour; Barbadoes, one of the oldest colonies of England; and Demerara 
on the mainland. 84 days are occupied in steaming, and 6.J in stopping, 
from St Thomas to Deinerara arid back. 

Fifth Route. —When the steamer mentioned in the last route arrives at 
Barbadoes, another is ready to exchange mails, and proceed to Tobago by 
way of St Vincent; Carriacou, a very small island, from whence the mails 
1 will be despatched by the inlmbitants in a boat,’ and where the steamer is 
not to stop if the boat does not appear through neglect or bad weather; 
Grenada, ait island discovered by Columbus in 1498, where the West India 
Steamship Company have a coal depot; and Trinidad, the largest, except 
Jamaica, of the British West India islands. The round from Barbadoes to 
Tobago and back, a distance of 702 miles, is steamed in 34 days. 

Sicth Route. —This is from St Thomas direct to Nassau, a port in New 
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Providence, one of the Bahama island?, which lies in the route of the 
American steamers from the Gulf of Mexico to the ports of the United 
States on the Atlantic. The distance between St Thomas and Nassau is 
SCO miles—the speed being 5 miles an hour to Nassau, and *2£ miles back. 
From Nassau there is regular steam-communication with Bermuda, and 
tlinnets to New York and Halifax, so that there is one unbroken line of 
rornnumication between Southampton and Liverpool via the West Indies 
and the United States. This terminates the list of West India routes. 

tS< v<nth Route .—On the 9th of every month a steamer leaves Southampton 
for Kio .Janeiro in South America, where she is expected to arrive on the 
Nth of tins following month. She steams at the rate of 8 miles an hour 
across the stormy Bay of Biscay, and down the Portuguese coast until, at 
the expiration of 4i days, she arrives at Lisbon: after waiting a day at 
that city, she steams to Madeira, distant from Lisbon 535 miles; "a fresh 
supply of coal, if required, is here shipped, and after waiting 12 hours, 
the steam is again got up, the helmsman steers due south, and the vessel, 
going now at a •speed of 9 miles an hour, arrives near the far-famed 
Peak of Tenorifle in about a day ami a-qnarter: G hours are spent 
here, and then the vessel is running along the African coast to St Vincent, 
one of the Cape do Verde islands, distant from Teuerifle 850 miles: a 
da> and a-half are spent here, more coal is shipped; and in little more 
than a week after leaving St Vincent, the steamer has crossed the Atlantic, 
and delivered her mails at Pernambuco, the third seaport of Brazil: in & 
hours she is running down the South American coast to Bahia, a seaport 
as large as Bristol, and from thence to Kin .Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, 
and the largest # city of South America. After waiting about 4 days, the 
steamer returns homeward by the same route, and arrives at Southampton 
G2 days lf> hours after her departure, having steamed 10,482 miles in 51 
days G hours, the remainder of the time ]taking been occupied with 
the intermediate stoppages. 

Eighth Route .—This is a branch of the seventh. A stfeamer is in waiting 
at Kio Janeiro for the vessel from England, whose southern mails she 
receives, and then starts for Monte Video, capital of the republic of 
Uruguay, distant from Kio Janeiro 1040 miles: after waiting a day and a- 
quartor, she departs for Buenos Ayres, 130 miles up the mouth of the river 
l^a Plata, and arrives there in 1G hours. A fortnight after she starts on 
the return voyage to Kio Janeiro. 

Those details will show the greatness of the routes traversed by the 
vessels of this company every year—routes extending from 27 degrees 
north of the tropic of Cancer to 12 degrees south of the tropic of Capricorn 
—which embrace every island of importance in the West Indies and on tlie 
west coast of Africa—all the seaports round the Gulf of Mexico, and all 
the great commercial cities on the Atlantic shore of South America—and 
which bestow the blessings of regular postal communication not only on the 
possessions of Britain, but equally oil those of Portugal, Spain. Prance, and 
Denmark—on the republics of Mexico, New Grenada, Uruguay, and l^a 
Plata, and on the empires of Hayti and Brazil. Every year in which these 
routes are traversed must link all these nations still firmer in the bonds of 
peace, good-will, and mutual dependence, and bring them into closer and 
better relations with tli&t country under whose ‘meteor flag* all these 
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vessels sail, ami by whose resources ami ingenuity alone this friendly 
communication has been established and is maintained. 

The quantity of cargo carried by these steamers is about a hundred tons 
caeh voyage. Its nature will be best understood from the following speci¬ 
fication of two cargoes brought to Southampton last year:—Tlu- Trent 
arrived on 3d July, with specie to the value of £243,910: 47 serous .of 
indigo; C bales tobacco; Id bags coffee; 63 bales sarsaparilla; 30 casks 
ginger; 34 bags pimento; 43 packages arrow-root; 4 Jive turtle; and 72 
packages sundries. The ({rent Western arrived 18th September, with 
specie to the value of £160,702; 283 serons cochineal; 08 cases of cigars; 
138 bales tobacco; 20 live turtle; arrow-root and sundries. The number 
of passengers carried is very different at different seasons of the year. 
From October to .January the vessels leaving England are usually crowded, 
and so are the vessels returning to England during the summer, before 
wlmt are called the ‘hurricane months’ in the West Indies set in.* 


pacific norxES. 


Though not strictly in the order of time, the nature and importance of 
tho routes oil the Pacific Ocean will be best understood after an account of 
those to the West Indies. 

Ever since America was discovered, men have ardently wished that the 
Atlantic and the Pacific should he connected by cutting through the Isthmus 
of Darien or Panama. The importance of such an undertaking, by short¬ 
ening the voyage to China and other parts of Asia, as well as to Australia 
and the west coast of America, is obvious to all who east even a lia^tv 
glance at the map; but the recent discovery of gold in California has 
rendered the cutting of tho Isthmus an object of necessity. Two 
attempts are now making to cross this narrow strip of land: oue by n 
railroad, the otlieV hv a ship-canal. Tlu* first of these is at Tehuan¬ 
tepec in Mexico, considerably to tho north of Panama. The length of 
tho railroad will he about 136 miles, and the estimated cost is £4,000.000,. 
Tho other project is by tho Lake of Nicaragua; its length will be about 
110 miles, and its cost is estimated at £8,000,000. These projects have 
been the subjects of several treaties, with tho view of rendering the lines of 
canal and railway, when completed, great public highways for all the nations 
of the world. The treaty between Mexico and the United States with 
regard to the first is dated 23d June 1850, and contains this remarkable, 
stipulation The line of route, with thirty miles on each side, shall he 
neutral:-in any war;’ and in the convention between the United States and 
GrealHRfritain. signed at Washington 19th April 1850, the object of the 
condition is declared to be ‘ that of constructing and maintaining the said 
” i v .aii a ship communication between the two oceans for the benefit 
tjumkind. on equal terms to all, and of protecting the same.' Such 
linage, which is rarely met with in treaties Iwtween nations, calls to 
•^iStaembranec the noble words used by Louis XIV. of France when he 

* See Evidence given by Captain Chappell, secretary to the company, before a 
Parliamentary Committee in 184.9. 
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* 

prohibited all hostility against the workmen engaged *in building the 
Eddvstone lighthouse, declaring that he ‘ was at war with England, but 
not with civilisation. 1 

In the meantime, however, the transit across the Istlunus is by land, 
and the points of connection are Cliagres on the north and Panama on the 
.south. From the’latter two lines of steam communication proceed—one to- 
the north as far as San Francisco in California, the other to the south as 
far as Valparaiso; the mail service of the former being performed in 
American and that of the latter in British vessels. The contract with the 
Pacitic Steam-Navigation Company came into force in 1846. The company 
possesses live steamers, the aggregate tonnage of which is about 300(), and 
liursc-power 095. The mails are carried once a month from Panama to 
Valparaiso and back, calling at Guayaquil, the chief seaport of the republic 
of Ecuador (the Spanish name for equator)—Callao, the seaport'of the 
large city of Lima—-Arica, the outlet, of a rich mining district of Peru — 
( upiapo and Coquimbo, also noted for their exports of silver—and at a 
number of ports of less note, thus establishing regular postal communication 
between all the civilised states of the western coast of South America. 
The distance steamed each year is 110,887 miles, and the sum received by 
the company £‘20,000. The history of this company affords an examplo of 
the necessity of a mail contract to make ocean steam navigation profitable. 
In 1840 the projector, Mr Wheelwright, obtained from the local govern¬ 
ments the exclusive privilege for ten years of conducting tho steam com 
inunieation along the coast, hut during the tive years that the company were 
without the mail contract the losses of the undertaking amounted to two- 
thirds of the paid up capital. 

To Panama these vessels convey very large quantities of specie, the 
produce of the world-reuowned mines of Peru ; and to the same port the 
American steamers bring from San Francisco the produce of the gold mines 
of California; and all this silver and gold crosses the Isthmus, and is 
reshipped for Europe and the United States at Chagres. The value of 
the gold dust brought by the steamers from California to Panama, from 
ltth April 1849 to 4th October 1850, lias been estimated at 25,000,000 of 
American dollars, or about £5,000,000, being equal to the total value of tho 
produce of all the American mines, both of gold and silver, in 1838. 


ROUTE TO TUE CAPE OK GOOD HOPE. 

In July 1850 the government advertised for tenders for conveying the 
mails monthly between England and the Cape of Good Hope, calling at 
Madeira, Sierra Leone, and St Helena. The vessels were to be of not less 
Ilian 200 horse-power' each, propelled by the screw, and to perform the 
voyage at a speed of not less than eight knots, or about nine miles an hour. 
This contract was olitained by the General Screw Steam-Navigation Com¬ 
pany, who have undertaken to perform the voyage at tho rate of 223 miles 
per day: the distance to be steamed is about 6700 miles, bo that the time 
occupied will be about a month. The first vessel, tlie Bosphoru*, left Ply¬ 
mouth on the 18th December 1850. On arriving at Madeira, the captain 
sent home extracts from the log, from which it appeared that in six days she 
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ran 1164 miles; on 23d December she ran 215 miles before a fresh ( nor¬ 
easter,’ without using any steam whatever. 

With the exception of the short route between Halifax and Bermuda, 
this is the only ocean route on which screw steamers are employed; and after 
the Cape mails have been carried for about a year, much valuable data will 
be supplied to determine the question, on.which great difference of opinion 
now prevails, as to the comparative merits of the screw and the paddle- 
wheel. The case at present seems to stand thus i if steam alone be used, 
the paddle is superior; but in using both sails and steam, or sails alone, the 
screw is to he preferred. On routes where the winds are constant, the 
screw is certainly to be preferred, as then it can be disconnected, the tires 
put out, and as much canvas spread, and as great a speed attained, as with 
the swiftest sailing-vessel; while in passing through the region of calms, or 
of contrary winds, the sails can be taken in and the machinery used. The 
voyages of the Great Britain and the City of Glasgow across the Atlantic, 
of the screw line of steamers from Liverpool to the Mediterranean, and also 
to Dublin and Glasgow, have satisfactorily tested the efficacy of tho screw, 
both in long voyages and in stormy weather, and shown that it is likely to 
be a much more economical and nearly as speedy a mode of propulsion as 
the old paddle-wheel. 


ROUTE TO THE EAST INDIES. 

On 16th August 1825, a steamer called the Enterprise left Falmouth for 
Calcutta. She arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 13th October, and 
at Calcutta on the 9th December, having thus been nearly four months on the 
voyage—or about the same time as a sailing vessel. It was clear from this 
that little or no advantage in point of time would be gained by establishing 
a steam communication with India by way of the Cape. It was easy to 
point out shorter routes, hut impossible to find one which could be traversed 
•from end to end by a steamer. A line drawn from London to Calcutta 
passes almost entirely over land, and an ocean route was wanted. By 
sailing up the Mediterranean a steamer could arrive within a few miles of a 
sea that formed an unbroken water route to India and the East, but these 
few miles consisted of an isthmus like that at Panama. The only 
feasible plan seemed to he to have two lines of steamers—one in the Medi¬ 
terranean, the other in the Indian seas—and make the land transit at tho 
most convenient point. But where was that? point to be ? The wisdom of 
the legislature was called on to answer this difficult question, and two plans 
were proposed. The most 1 direct way seemed to be across Asia Minor to 
the Euphrates, down that river to the -Persian Gulf, and so on to Bombay; 
thus as it were taking one side of a triangle, while the route down the Red 
Sea traversed the other two. From the coast of the Gulf of Scarideroon to 
Bir, on the Euphrates, the distance is only about a hundred miles; ,and 
though Bir is more than a thousand miles from the mouth of the Euphrates, 
yet It was considered that all that length of river could be navigated by 
steamers. But one of the objections urged against the voyage Of Columbus 
was founft to be applicable with truth to the navigation of the Euphrates— 
a steamer could go easily down, but it could not get up, for at Bir the river 
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is 628 feet above the level of the sea. Other obstacles, and the failure of 
an expedition fitted out for the purpose about 1836, caused this direct line 
to be abandoned, at least for a time. The other plan was by Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Suez, which would have a land transit of only eighty-four miles 
between*tlie two last named places. This plan was adopted; the British 
government undertook the route between England and Egypt, and the 
East India Company that between Egypt and India. In 1837 the arrange¬ 
ment came into operation; the mails were sent from Falmouth once a 
month to Gibraltar in the vessels then engaged in the postal service with 
Portugal and Spain; at Gibraltar they were transferred to Admiralty 
steamers, which conveyed them to Malta, and from thence to Alexandria; 
they were then taken up the Nile to Cairo, and from thence across the 
desert to Suez, where the Hugh Lindsey, a steamer belonging to the East 
India Company, was in waiting to convey them to Bombay. The time at 
first occupied on this route was between fifty and sixty days, so that the 
communication with India was reduced at once by onc-liaif. In order to 
reduce this time still more, a treaty was made in 1839 with the French 
government for forwarding a portion of the mails through France to Mar¬ 
seilles, from whence they were forwarded to Malta, where they met the 
steamer from Gibraltar. , 

Two years before this time a regular postal steam communication 
between England and the peninsula of Spain had been established. Under 
the old system of sailing vessels, the communication between Falmouth and 
Lisbon sometimes occupied three weeks, and irregularities both in arrivals 
and departures were of very frequent occurrence. The Peninsular Steam 
Company, on 22d August 1837, entered into a contract with the govern¬ 
ment for carrying the mails weekly from Falmouth to Gibraltar, calling at 
Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, and Cadiz; and for this servico the payment was to 
be £29,600 per annum, or loss than the cost of tj^o old, slow, and irregular 
means of communication. The advantages of the arrangement were soon 
apparent, for the vessels of the company brought in five days the mails 
that had previously sometimes been three weeks on the voyage. In 1839, 
the government being anxious still further to accelerate the Indian mail, 
requested the managers of the company to submit a plan for the attaimnent 
of that object. This was done : the company proposed to establish a line 
of large and powerful steamers of 450 horse-power, to run direct from 
England to Alexandria, calling only at Gibraltar and Malta, thus avoiding 
the inconvenience and delay of transferring the mails from one packet to 
another, and rendering the communication by Gibraltar nearly as speedy 
as that through France. The government adopted the plan, but advertised 
for offers to carry it out. Four were made: the highest being for £51,000 
per annum, and the lowest (that of the Peninsular Company) for five years 
at an average per year of £34,200. The latter offer was accepted. The 
company procured two large vessels, originally named the United States and 
the Liverpool , and intended for Atlantic navigation;- but which were 
increased in dimensions, and their names altered to the Oriented and the 
Great Liverpool , and with them and two other smaller vessels the contract 
was begun in September 1840. ' . 

The postal communication with India, bo far as regarded the route between 
England and Egypt, having thus been made speedy and regular, a wish was 
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naturally expressed that on the east side of the Isthmus of Suez the com¬ 
munication should be extended so as to embrace not Bombay alone, but 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and China. After considerable negotiation, a 
contract was entered into with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, by 
which that company undertook, for the sum of £160,000 per annum, to 
convey- the mails from Suez to Ceylon, and from thence northwards to 
Madras and Calcutta, and eastwards to Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
This contract was commenced on the 1st January 1845, by the three line 
steamers, the 3entinclc, Hindustan, and Precursor , of about 2000 tons 
burthen each, and 500 horse-power. Thus, in less than ten years from its 
first establishment, this company, which originally sent its steamers no 
further than Gibraltar, was navigating the Mediterranean, the lied Sea, and 
the Indian Ocean, connecting the European shore of the Atlantic with the 
Asiatic shore of the Pacific, and conducting a constant communication 
between England and China. The rapidity with which this service is 
performed may be judged of from the fact, that on the 8th August 1850, 
the company’s steamer, PeJein, delivered the mails at Hong Kong, contain¬ 
ing letters which only fifty-five days, or less than two months, before had 
been written at New York. These letters, after crossing the Atlantic, had 
passed through Liverpool, London, Paris, Marseilles, and Malta, Alexan¬ 
dria and Cairo, to .Suez, where they were placed on board the Oriental, 
which conveyed them down the Red Sea and across the Indian Ocean to 
Ceylon, where they were transferred to the Pekin, and by her conveyed, 
after (‘ailing at Penang and Singapore, to their final destination. The 
distance travelled by these letters was more than half the circumference 
of the globe. Such feats of science and energy will soon teach us to 
regard without wonder deeds of which even the glowing imagination of 
Ea>tem story-tellers did not dare to dream. 

The fleet possessed by '.his company consists of the following vessels 


/. MEDITERRANEAN AND PENINSULAR SERVICES. 



Length. 

Home-power. 

Tuns. 

Materfuls. 

Erin, 

199 feut. 

280 

ifl 7 

Iron. 

Euxine, - 

- 222 ... 

400 

1165 


Ganges, 

237 ... 

500 

1200 

. . • 

Iberia, - 

- 155 ... 

190 

515 

Wood. 

Jupiter, 

158 ... 

210 

543 

~ ... 

Madrid, - 

- 163 ... 

140 

478 

Iron. 

Montrose, - 

1GG ... 

240 

606 

Wood. 

Pasha, - 

- 160 .. 

210 

548 

Iron. 

Singapore, - 

237 ... 

500 

1200 


Sultan, - 

- 224 ... 

420 

1090 

• • • 

Tagus, 

182 ... 

286 

782 

Wood. 

2. BETWEEN SOUTHAMPTON AND ALEXANDRIA, 


Hindostan, 

217 ... 

520 

2017 

Wood. 

.Indus, 

- 208 ... 

450 .. 

1782 

Iron. 

Itipon, 

231 ... 

450 

1925 

... 

3. BETWEEN SUES AND CALCUTTA, t'td CEYLON AND MADRAS 

i. 

Bentinck, 

217 ... 

520 

1974 

Wood. 

Haddington, 

- 217 ... 

450 

1647 

Iron. 

Oriental, 

220 ... 

420 

1787 

Wood. 

Precursor, - 

- 229 ... 

460 

1817 

... 
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4. IKTirKBN CJSYLON AND HOMO MONO, Via PXNAMO AMD SfMOAPORR. 



Length. 

HorBQ-power. 

Tons. 

Materials. 

Achilles, - 

205 feet. 

420 

1>92 

Wood. 

Braganza, 

188 ... 

264 

855 

. , 

Lady Mary "Wood, 

160 ... 

260 

553 

, . 

Malta, - 

205 ... 

450 

1217 

Iron. 

Pekin, 

214 ... 

400 

1182 


Pottingcr, 

220 ... 

450 

1350 

... 

S. BKTWKNM HOMO MONO AMO CANTOM. 


Canton, 

172 ... 

150 

348 

Iron. 


Of these 25 vessels, 14 have been built in the Clyde, 5 in the Mersey, 
and G in the Thames. 

1. The vessels engaged in the Peninsular service leave Southampton 
three times each month. The first port touched at, after steaming 663 
miles, is Vigo, in the province of Gallieia in Spain, near the month of the 
river Minho; from thence the vessel proceeds to Oporto, 08 miles further 
south; and thence to Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar; arriving at the latter 
port in eight days after leaving Southampton, and alter having steamed 
1224 miles. Little time is spent, at Gibraltar, for the vessel returns on 
the same day, the dates of sailing being the 5th, 15th, and 25th of each 
month. Another set of vessels leave Southampton on the 29th of each 
month, arriving at Gibraltar on the Oth of the month immediately follow¬ 
ing; from thence they proceed to Malta, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 
where other vessels are in readiness to extend the communication along 
the south shore of the Black Sea to Trebizond, the ancient Trapesius; tints 
connecting one of the most nourishing seaports in England with a city of 
the Euxine tliat was great and famous four hundred years before our era, 
when Xenophon entered it with his ten thousand Greeks during their 
retreat from the disastrous field of Cunaxa. Soidb of the vessels also sail 
occasionally between Southampton and Naples, calling at Gibraltar, Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Civita Vccchia. 

2. The vessels for Alexandria sail on the 20th of each month, arriving 
at Gibraltar on the 26th, at Malta on the 1st of the following month, and 
at Alexandria on the 9th, after having steamed 2951 miles. 

9 . At Suez, at the hcad of the Bed Sea, two steamers are in waiting for 
the passengers and mails conveyed from Alexandria in small steamers up 
the Nile, and in vans across the desert. One of the steamers at Suez 
belongs to the East India Company, and has Bombay for its destination; 
the other is the property of the Oriental Company. The 10th of the 
month is fixed as the day of departure; and all persons and things having 
been shipped, the vessels steam down the Red Sea to Aden, distant from 
Suez 1308 miles. Here they part company: the Oricutal steamer pursues 
a course almost due east, across the Indian Ocean to Point de Galle in the 
island of Ceylon, a distance of 2134 miles. Having exchanged mails with 
the vessel for China, she steamy up the Coromandel coast to Madras, and 
on to Calcutta, where Bhe ^arrives in about twenty-eight days from Suez, 
after traversing 4757 miles, and spending in stoppages about five days. 

4. The vessel in waiting at Point de Galle, as soon as she receives what 
tlie other has brought for her, starts eastward, and after traversing 1286 
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miles arrives at Penang in the peninsula of Malacca; from thence, steaming 
down between Sumatra and the mainland, she arrives at the little island of 
Singapore, almost under the line, and then up the Chinese Sea, terrible 
for its typhoons, to I long Kong, where the little steamer in No. 5 is ready 
to continue the line of communication to Canton. 

The number of miles steamed by the. vessels of this company under 
contract is 381,960, and the payment £204,500 per annum. The company 
makes an annual dividend of 8 per cent, on a capital of about a million; 
and supposing that the same fleet was kept up, and the revenue reduced 
to that derived from passengers an$ merchandise alone, not only could no 
dividend bo paid, but an actual loss sustained every year of more than 
£120,000—another striking illustration of a fact already adverted to, that 
without a post-office contract such schemes of regular and efficient ocean 
steam navigation could not be maintained.* 


PROPOSED ROUTES. 

No one can suppose that British and .American enterprise will pause 
until these ocean routes have completely encircled the globe. The settlers 
in Australia and New Zealand have greater claims to the benefits of steam 
communication with England than the people of Valparaiso or Buenos 
Ayres, to whom these benefits have already been extended. While the 
merchants at Canton are reading New York letters only fifty-five days old, 
the merchants of London are not Jikely to allow their letters from Sydney 
to linger twice that time on a journey of nearly the same length. Of 520 
ships that sailed from this country to Sydney during the last ten years, the 
greater number took from 121 to 130 days on the passage; and consider¬ 
ing that the inhabitant^ of Australia and New Zealand are now about 
320,000, that they consume British goods to the value of about £10 per 
head annually, and live under British rule and protection, it is absolutely 
necessary that a more speedy communication than this should be established 
between them and the mother country. To effect this object, three rout es 
haVe been proposed. First , by the Isthmus of Panama, from the terminus 
of the West India route across the Pacific to the Galapagos Islands, 
thence to Tahiti, and so on to Sydney. The distance to be steamed, with 

* The money paid to the various companies on these contracts may be said to be 
all returned to the government in other ways. The ]>ostage revenue alone derived 
from the Bteamers is equal to two-thirds of the contract money; for though a letter 
is conveyed half round the world for two shillings, the immense number of letters 
despatched creates a large revenue. It was said that the Cambria on one of her 
trips last sumiher carried out more than 26,000 letters to the United States alone, 
exclusive of newspapers; and the Indian mail which left Southampton in August 
hu$ filled 167 chests, each capable of holding 10,000 letters, and at Malta 120 smaller 
chests were added that had been brought through France. Making allowance for 
nowspapers contained in these, the number of letters must still have been 
enormous. All this writing and transmission .of intelligence necessarily increaso 
ajtttMe, and consequently bring additional supplies of articles to this country, the 
duties on which must more than make up the differenae between the payments to 
the companies and the revenues of the post-ofiiee. But on higher considerations 
than those of mere profit and loss, we have no hesitation in saying that the blessiuga 
to the country of these lines of speedy communication would not be purchased 
dearly if not one farthing of the contract money wore returned. 
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only two stoppages, would bo about 7970 miles: but tho present traffic on 
this route renders its adoption in the meantime quite impracticable. 
Second, by the Cape of (rood Hope, across the Indian Ocean to Cape 
Leuuwin in Western Australia, and thence touching at Adelaide, through 
Bass’s. Straits, to Sydney. The run from the Cape to the most westerly 
point of Australia would be through more than ninety degrees of longi¬ 
tude, or about 6000 miles. It is difficult to see how tliis long distance 
could- hb traversed, even by screw steamers, using both sails and steam, 
in time short enough to justify the adoption of the route. Third , by a 
branch from the Oriental route, either at Benang or Singapore—tho 
distance from the former to Sydney, by Torres’s Straits, being about 5000, 
and from the latter about 4500 miles. This route would be among tho 
Fast India Islands, and nearly 2000 miles of it would be along the Austra¬ 
lian coast, so that it would be easy to arrange for fresh supplies of coal. 
This route has received the largest share of favourable attention froni the 
public, and would have been opened ere now but for certain unexpected 
difficulties. The Oriental CQmpany offered to open a monthly postal 
communication between Singapore and Sydney, on condition that the 
sendee between Bombay and Suez, and the service performed by Admi¬ 
ralty vessels in the Mediterranean, were transferred to them. They 
further proposed to establish new lines of steamers between Bombay 
and Singapore, Calcutta and Penang, Singapore and Hong Kong, and to 
run their vessels twice a month from Southampton to Alexandria, so that 
there would be a regular fortnightly communication with India and China, 
and monthly with Australia. The sum sought for all these services 
was £105,000 per annum, considerably less than the present cost to the 
government and the East India Company of the services they now perform. • 
To this proposal the chancellor of the exchequer was willing to agree, and 
it was approved by the chief mercantile firms ip the country connected 
with Australia; but the East India Company refused, on grounds both fair 
and reasonable,* to give up tlieir line of steamers between Suez and 
Bombay, and the scheme remains one of those things that are yet ‘ to be.’ 

Efforts are also being made to dimmish the time occupied on the route 
to the United States. One would have supposed that men would have 
been satisfied with crossing the Atlantic in ten days; but human desires 
appear insatiable. A commission is now collecting evidence as to the 
fitness of some Irish port for the transatlantic steamers. Galway, Cork, 


* The cliief of these wore—* that the continuance of the Bombay and Suez line in 
the hands of the East India Company is essential to the efficiency of tho Indian 
navy;’ and that ‘for the efficient performance of the mail service, there had been 
laid out, on account of tho enlargement of docks, the formation of a steam factory 
and foundry, and the building of steam-vessels, nearly a million sterling (.£1,000,000}, 
besides the, cost of additions to the permanent establishment of officers.* Since this 
was written, tho government have advertised for contracts for carrying the mails to 
Australia, and there is every probability that a quick and regular postal communi¬ 
cation will speedily bo established with that country. It is also reported that the East 
India Company have consented to relinquish their Bombay contract, so as to facili¬ 
tate such arrangements. A prospectus was also issued, at tue beginning of this ye,ar, 
of a new company—‘The Eastern Steam-Navigation Company—which proposes, 
with a capital of £1,200,000, not only to effect a regular communication with Aus¬ 
tralia, hut also so to supplement the operations of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
panv as to double the present postal communication with the East. 
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and the Shannon, are all urging their claims, and those of the first are 
powerfully seconded by a little pamphlet, printed last year ‘ by order of the 
legislature of the state of Maine,’ in which it is proposed to extend the 
railroad now finished between New York and Watervillo to Whitehaven in 
Nova ►Scotia, from which the distance to Galway Bay is 2000 miles. The 
railway between Galway and Dublin will soon be opened throughout, and 
the communication between Dublin and London, by Holyhead, is regular 
and speedy. The 2000 mites of sea, it is considered, could be crossed by 
steamers at the rate of 20 miles an hour, and the 1200 miles of railway 
traversed at 40 miles an hour, thus occupying only about 6 days between 
New York and London. We should be sorry to say that this is impossible; 
but it will be many years yet ere it is done. Wo cannot see that very 
great benefit would be derived by towns on the Irish coast from being made 
packet stations. Where the trade is, the station must be; and just as it 
is necessary for steamers coining to Glasgow to steam up to the Broomie* 
law, instead of sending goods and passengers from Greenock by rail, so 
will it be necessary for the Atlantic steamers to come to Liverpool, even 
though they should touch at either Cork or Galway. 

Again : there can be little doubt that at no distant day the Pacific will 
be as effectually bridged over as the Atlantic. Already the Americans at 
San Francisco, like the Spaniards of old at Darien, are gazing wistfully 
over the ocean to China and the Fast, and nursing great projects, which 
they will not allow to rest as idle dreams. A bill is now (January 1851) 
before Congress, having for its object the establishment of a line of mail 
steamers between San Francisco and Macao, calling at the Sandwich Islands, 
Hang JIae, Amoy, and Hong Kong. In all probability this measure will 
be carried out with that dauntless energy which characterises the American 
people. The circle will then be complete— 

,‘The new world will launch forth to meet the old ;* 

and the young civilisation of the West will infuse its vigour and energy 
into the old civilisation of the East, with results that will be felt and seen 
to the latest period of the history of mankind. 



CROMWELL AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


M l? HtJME’S perversions of the reign of Charles I., once so popular, 
and still quoted as authority in certain quarters, have, thanks to the 
industry and zeal of modern historians and conunentatois, lost all claim to 
respect; and the reaction naturally consequent upon a discovery of the 
injustice that had been done the great men of the Commonwealth, has 
reached to such a height, that there now seems a tendency to canonise as 
spotless saints and heroes the very persons whom it was so long the fashion 
to slander and depreciate. The truth, as ever, lies not in either extreme. 
Cromwell and his associates were men of like passions to ourselves; their 
motives, as their acts, a mingled yarn of good and evil, of spirituality 
and earthliness: the good survives to bless us; the evil has descended 
with their bodies to tho grave. And even that dust, rendered sacred by 
the memory of their struggles, their toils, their sufferings, their apparent 
defeat—dying, as many of them did, amidst the shouts and execrations of 
an ephemeral restoration—we would reverently approach, remembering how 
many of the errors—crimes if you will—with which thcvriiave been charged 
are fairly attributable to tho circumstances of tho time in which their lot 
was cast, rather than to their own wills and purposes. 

The aspeet of Europe in the middle of the seventeenth century must 
have suggested utter despair to the timid lover of freedom—to the pale 
doubter in tho progress of humanity. Despotism, enthroned on the ruins 
of the feudal system, and surrounded by disciplined armies dependent on 
the sole will of the monarch, had extinguished or enslaved all the inde¬ 
pendent jurisdictions of the continent. Tho Parliaments of Paris, which 
the war of the Fronde vainly strove to maintain in virility and power, were 
virtually subjugated; and in that country a government of autocratic will 
was, by the genius of Richelieu, rapidly consolidated, and covered by the 
aegis of success and victory. The Councils of Castile and Arragon had 
long since disappeared; and many years previously Cardinal Ximenes 
told the deputies of .Castile—pointing from a window to the armed bat¬ 
talions of diaries V.—that it was by virtue of those men the king of Arra- 
gon commanded in Castile. The United Provinces was a republic but in 
name and form, so that the faintly-acknowledged liberties of these countries 
were the sole rights remaining to the human race. Happily for Europe, , 
for the world, the English and Scottish peoples were faithful to their great 
trust, and neither kingly nor sacerdotal force or fraud was found able to 
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bend them to the yoke imposed upon the nations of the continent. To 
the Puritans and Covenanters of that period even Mr Hume was compelled 
to admit we owe the freedom which we, and if we, Europe, now enjoy. 
The parliamentary leaders—and there can be no higher praise—were equal 
to the high mission imposed by the time; and no unprejudiced man, versed 
in their histories, can refuse acquiescence in the testimony borne to their 
merits by Bishop Warburton, ‘ that the interests of liberty were conducted 
and supported by a set of the greatest geniuses for government that the 
world ever saw embarked together in a conimon cause.’ 

Constitutions, other than paper and ephemeral ones, it has been remarked 
with profound truth, are not, cannot be, made—they grmo ; and it is both 
curious and instructive to mark the growth of this English one, which, 
albeit that it envelops the entire land of Britain, guards our free homes, 
speaks million-voiced in onr assemblies and countless printing-presses, 
cannot, it is often snceringly reproached to us, be found neatly copied out 
and duly labelled in the pigeon-hole of any desk in the kingdom. It began,, 
some tell us, with Magna Charta: the mailed barons set their seals, not 
being able to write, to the first assertion of English liberties. A very great 
mistake this of the eulogists of the illiterate lords. Those liberties date 
from before Alfred, and Magna Charta was more a declaratory than an 
enacting statute. A very valuable one certainly: Ultra scripta manet (the 
written thing remainutli). And there, in plain old text, principles were copied 
out which could always be appealed to, and which no minister or judge 
could successfully explain away. Slight thanks arc, however, due to the 
iron barons for that great piece of service, for nothing is more certain than 
that they looked upon the instrument solely as a means of protecting 
themselves from the encroachments of the sovereign; and it was with as 
much surprise as indignation they afterwards found that the same weapon 
. which restrained royal prerogative was equally potent to curtail baronial 
privilege. The reign of Edward 111., the English Justinian, as he has been 
called, marks great and lasting progress on the part of the people. The 
nation had thoroughly recovered from the shook and stupefaction caused 
by the Norman invasion. The victories of Cressy and Poitiers had amply 
vindicated, in the eyes of the dazzled world, the reputation of English 
valour, ignorantly deemed to have been tarnished by the result of Hastings; 
the English language, the language of the people, illustrated by the genius 
of Chaucer, was again that of the government; the ‘ Commons’ of England 
were a distinct and recognised estate of the realm; and the old foundations, 
deep and broad, were everywhere zealously widened and strengthened for 
the gradual erection of the system of government under which the British 
people have long dwelt in peace, freedom, and security, by example teach¬ 
ing ‘4he nations how to live.’ The deposition of Kiehard II. is also an 
important passage in the constitutional history of this country—a practical 
““^cation of the theory wliieh professes to restrain or punish prerogative*- 
iras the Commons who gave validity and force to Henry IV.’s title 
power; and no one was more thoroughly impressed with that truth 
j. himself. In the reign of his renowned son, the fifth Harry, the 
^privileges’ of the Commons, that especially which debars the sovereign 
from taking cognisance, either personally or through any of his courts 
of law, of' the speeches or acts of the Commons when assembled in 
% 
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session, were granted or confirmed. This ‘privilege,’ we shall find, 
was the weapon which, reinforced by the terrible one of * impeach ment,’ 
mainly enabled the Commons to bring the conflict of freedom with pre¬ 
rogative to a successful issue. Of the succeeding reigns, till the close 
of that of Elizabeth, there need little here be said. The wars for the 
retention of France,, the'conflicts of the White and Red Roses, the troubles, 
confiscations, persecutions, strife, and discontents, occasioned by the change 
of religion, and the alternate triumphs of Catholic and Protestant, thrust 
for a time all constitutional theories and, maxims out of sight. They 
seemed lost amid the tumultuous hurly-burly of polemical warfare and 
sanguinary reaction; but they were rock-based, and again raised their sunlit 
pinnacles above the deep as the fury of the social storm subsided. The 
long and wary reign of Elizabeth closed amidst the rising murmurs of the 
people against the despotic authority which, taking .advantage of the 
troubles of the time, had dared to tax the people by means of patents for 
monopolies, without leave of parliament. Cecil, going down to the House 
on the 25th November 11501, was alarmed at the expression of the growing 
discontent, and warned the Commons that a dangerous spirit was abroad. 
His royal mistress would withdraw those, patents, since they had proved 
hurtful to her people. ‘ Hut, gentlemen,’ continued'the minister, ‘remember 
that wliatsoevcr is subject to public expectation cannot be good while the 
parliament matters are ordinary talk in the streets. I have heard myself, 
being in my coach, these words spoken aloud—“ God prosper those that 
further the overthrow of these monopolies! God send the prerogative 
touch not our liberties!” 1 think those persons would be glad that all 
sovereignty were converted into popularity, we being here but the popular 
mouth, and our liberty but the liberty of the subject.’ Elizabeth soon 
afterwards died, and James I. ascended the thrope, his head full of notions 
of divine right, and confident that the devices of king-craft, on whiefy he 
plumed himself, would enable him to successfully govern the most restive 
and stubborn nation in the world : a perilous experiment at all times, but 
especially so now, when the printing-press had become a power, and men 
wore reading their Bibles after their own interpretation, by the light of the 
fires of Smithfield, and garnering up thoughts and aspirations—debased, it 
is true, but at the same time hardened, strengthened, by alloy of bigotry— 
which wero anything but favourable to domination of any kind over the 
wills and consciences of men. The parliaments which the necessities of 
James obliged him to have recourse to, were much more lavish of advice 
and remonstrance than of money; a mode of help which terribly exasperated 
the upon the whole good-natured, well-meaning king. It was in this 
reign that, the Commons again drew forth their ancient but long-disused 
weapon of impeachment. The first person that sank before it wae the 
Lord Chancellor Verulam (Bacon), accused of receiving bribes from the 
suitors in his court, and prosecuted to conviction. The Lord Treasurer, 
Cranford, Earl of Middlesex, was next impeached of both oppression and 
corruption, and convicted. The Duke of Buckingham—the favourite of 
the king and of Prince Charles—a weak, haughty man, in a fit of popular 
caprice coincided with and supported the Commons in their attacks upon 
the great officers of state. James, who, although not quite the Solomon 
the elder D’laraeli would have us believe, was a shrewd observer, warned 
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Buckingham—Steenie, as he called him—of the (latigerous nature of the 
weapon the Commons were wielding with such decisive effect. * By God, 
Steenie! ’ exclaimed the king, ‘ you arc a fool, and will shortly repent this 
folly; and will find that in this fit of popularity you are making a rod with 
which your own breech will be scourged. Vou will live to have your 
bellyful of parliamentary impeachments.’ James, in this instance at least, 
was a true prophet> but he did not live to witness the fulfilment of his 
prediction, having died ‘mysteriously,’ as was said, on the 1st June 1624— 
not, however, til) some time after lie had with his own hand torn out of 
tho journal-book of the House of Commons ‘an insolent remonstrance’ of 
that body, and bad .sent By in, Sir Edward Coke, and several other members 
to prison, avowedly for their speeches and doings in parliament. 

Such was the state of affairs when Charles f., at the age of twenty-five, 
ascended the throne, his head as full as that of his father -more so, perhaps 
—of notions of a king's divine, indefeasible right to absolute sovereignty. 
He was no doubt willing enough to govern with a parliament, provided 
the parliament, willed what he willed, hut otherwise quite resolved to rule 
by ‘ other counsels.’ The nation was in an ill-lunpour for such assump¬ 
tions; and it was evident from the first, to all calmly-reasoning men, that 
there was nothing for it but to frankly and sincerely accept the situation 
as it presented itself, and submit, to conduct the affairs of the kingdom in 
accordance with the views of the Commons’ House, now grown too power¬ 
ful to be permanently controlled, much less ignored, by the sovereign. 
The new king thought otherwise; and when his first parliament, which 
met in 1620, after granting the usual subsidy, showed a disposition to 
inquire into ‘grievances,’ especially that ‘grievance of grievances.’ the 
Duke of Buckingham, whose insolence of power and manifold corruptions 
had not only disgusted the naiion with the favourite, but partially alieuated 
its affections from, the. crown, Charles, under pretence of the plague, then 
raging, hastily dissolved it. In 1626 n new parliament, ‘a great, warm, 
ruffling parliament,’ oh Whit clock calls it, was summoned to Westminster 
to aid the,king with counsel and money. The former part of their duty 
they set about with great alacrity: a ‘committee of grievances’ was 
appointed, and an umnistakoable determination shown to put an end to 
the government of favouritism and corruption which marked the com¬ 
mencement of tho young king’s reign. ‘Are not honours,* exclaimed Sir 
John Eliot of famous memory, ‘sold and made despicable? Are not 
judicial places sold, and do they not sell justice again ? ’ The king's rage 
waa*excessive. ‘1 must let you know,’ said his majesty, ‘that I will not 
allotij any of my servants to be questioned amongst you, much less such as 
aifsyof eminent place and near my person. 1 see you especially aim at the 
jEfcfko of Buckingham. I would have you hasten my supply, or else it will 
$8 worse for yourselves I ’ Brave words these, but utterly thrown away 
upon the stubborn Commons. The preparations to impeach the Duke of 
Buckingham, ‘ the source from which all this bitterness flows,’ went on as 
vigorously as ever. Amongst his other crimes, Buckingham was indirectly 
accused of assassinating the late king, by administering to him ‘ a plaistcr 
and a posset-drink’ without the knowledge or authority of the royal phy¬ 
sicians. In a transport of fury the king arrested Sir John Eliot and Sir 
4 
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Dudley Digger, and committed them to the Tower. This manifest breach 
of *■ privilege’ the monarch had speedy reason to regret. The Commons 
not only declared their approval of all the imprisoned members had said, 
but refused to proceed without them. After eight days’ confinement,, they 
were released, and the accusation against Buckingham was pressed as 
earnestly as before. All ett’orts to subdue the spirit, or mollify the resent¬ 
ment, of the Commons having failed, i lie parliament was dissolved, the, 
king determining thenceforth to he governed by the * new counsels,’ of 
which he had previously forewarned the opposers of his will. 

The new counsels, it soon appeared, were simply counsels to mulct and 
oppress the people under form and colour of law, and by the naked exercise 
of the prerogative. Forced loans, as they were mockingly termed, were 
demanded, chiefly of gentlemen obnoxious to the court party, under threat 
of imprisonment. Commissions were appointed, armed with the .most 
inquisitorial powers for extracting ‘ Benevolences’ from reluctant subjects. 
In the words of the. royal warrant, ‘ they were to treat apart with every ono 
of those who were to lend, or should make delay or excuses, and persist in 
their obstinacy, that they examine mu-Ii persons on their oath, whether they 
had been dealt with to deny, to refuse, or to delay to lend, or make an 
excuse'for not lending!’ Charles, moreover, in order to give his new 
counsels a fair chance of success, in imitation of the practice of Elizabeth, 

* tuned ’ liis pulpits, as it was popularly termed, and reverend doctors were 
found to preach illimitable obedience to the king, under pain of illimitable 
damnation. Those of the clergy that refused to lend themselves to so 
impious a device were, persecuted without mercy, at the suggestion of 
"William Liud, then bishop of Hath and Wells, who had drawn up the 
instructions for the clergy, and who not very long afterwards, for tlrnt 
essential service, was made archbishop of (’autyrbury. Beside the Joans, 
tonnage and poundage*, or import and export duties, unvoted by parliament, 
were forciby levied. The city of London was peremptorily commanded to 
furnish the king’s majesty with JC120,000; the out ports were compelled to 
equip a number of war-vessels, under pretence of danger of invasion ; awl 
the lords-lieutenant of the counties were ordered to impress and train men 
to arms to put down civil tumult. These lawless proceedings, instead of 
intimidating, served but to iutlamc and exasperate the public mind. Mr 
.John Hampden of Buckinghamshire refused to subscribe to the king’s loan, 
so did irir Thomas Wentworth, John By in, Sir John Eliot, and more than a 
hundred other of the principal gentry of the kingdom. They were all 
thrown into prison for their refusal. Hampden was first confined in the 
(Jatc*House, London, and afterwards imprisoned in Hampshire. Went¬ 
worth and Pym were incarcerated in the country. Mr (feorge Catesby of 
Northampton, when imprisoned in the Gate-House, was visited by the 
Lord President, to whom he pleaded that he did not care for the money 
required of him, but that he feared to violate Magna Charts, and that his 
compliance might be construed as a precedent. The Lord President told 
the man in bonds that ‘ he lied I * * I came not here to dispute with your 
lordship,’ was Catesby’s answer, * but to suffer I' As for the common file 
who resisted; they were sent to serve in the king’s ships, impressed as 
soldiers, treated, in short, as our trusty and well-beloved commissioners* 
deemed fitting and proper. The parasites of the court were especially 
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delighted to find that the judges of the land were all on their side. Law, 
if its dignitaries were to be believed, was clearly against gentlemen impri¬ 
soned for refusing, or for being unable to lend the king any sum of money 
his majesty chose to name. Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, and 
others sued out their habeas corpus, and demanded to be released; but the 
judges refused all relief. The king’s warrant, according to them, justified 
everything. Not, however, without shame and remorse was this done by 
the learned judges. 4 The Commons little know,’ exclaimed one of them, 
‘what letters and commands wo receive!’ Certainly the Commons did 
not; neither till long afterwards were they aware that the wording of the 
judges’ patents hud been changed from the old clause, ynamdiu se bene 
getwerit, to durante bene pbterlo. llow could they suspect dignified 
functionaries of accepting offices under such disgraceful conditions V 

When all was done, these, torturings, imprisoning!* were found to avail 
but very poorly and insufficiently in procuring money for the king’s neces¬ 
sities, however much they might have gratified his pride and love of 
power. He was daily getting poorer and poorer--could not with all his 
counsels and contrivances find any adequate remedy for that consumption 
of the purse —aud as a last and desperate resource, again in 1028 summoned 
his faithful Commons to meet him at Westminster. Charles on this 
occasion, in order, our historians tell us, to show a magnanimous example, 
released all the gentlemen, nearly eighty in number, whom he held caged 
for non-compliance with the voluntary loan; and the people, grateful as 
his majesty was magnanimous, returned nearly all of them to the new 
parliament. Yorkshire sent Wentworth ; Cornwall, Eliot; Hampden sat 
for Wendover; l’ym for < Jrampouml. 

The meeting of the king’s third parliament was a very uotahle event in 
the world’s history. Thf old leaders were all there, and another was 
now added to them. A stout, strongly-framed man, of very ‘slovenly’ 
appearance, as giyitlemen curious in tailming deemed him, entered the 
House for the first time, accompanied by Mr Hampden, who introduced 
him to Eliot, J’yin, and others congregated about the Speaker’s chair, 
as 4 my kinsman, Mr Oliver Cromwell, member for Huntingdon.’ 
Pym was'soon in deep conversation with the stranger: there was some¬ 
thing in him, he soon perceived, more than even the massive forehead, 
swift - glancing eyes, and firm-set lips at first indicated. lie was not 
much of a speaker this Cromwell. »Sir l’hilip Warwick says his voice' 
was untunable and harsh; and lie (Sir Philip) marvelled that so great an 
assemblage should have listened with so great a respect to such an ungainly 
fellow, lie had a liahit, too; we are told, of suddenly grasping the hilt of 
his sword with a fierceness that would have probably crushed Sir Philip’s 
daint&fmgers to a jelly, as if there , in his mind, lay the true argument, or at 
all ev#ts, that which would, all others failing, assuredly prevail. * Who is 
tfeataloven you came in with ?* asked Digby of Hampden. ‘ That sloven,’ 
the reply, * if we should ever—wliieh God forbid!—come to & rupture 
with the king, will be the greatest man in England.’ The calm, keen eyes *c 
of ^rorawell’s kinsman had, we are now aware, read the character of the 
new member for Huntingdon aright, and it is supremely absurd to suppose 
that a man who could suggest such a prophecy to a mind like Hampden's, 
was the confused, heavy dullard, and hypocritical buffoon whicli prejudice 
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and folly would liave us believe. Not an eloquent phrase-maker, if you 
will, but clearly of the true metal which discerning men had but to sound 
in order to discover its essential and sterling qualities. 

Oliver Cromwell—to briefly recapitulate all that history lias told us of 
trustworthy of his youth and early manhood—was the son of Mr Robert 
Cromwell, a'gentleman of good family and •moderate means, settled at 
Huntingdon—a brewer there, some say, hut without much likelihood of 
truth. The Cavaliers used, we know, to rail Harrison a butcher, lor the 
excellent reason that his father was a large grazing funner. Be this, 
however, as it may, Oliver, (since his lather's death, managed his mother's 
business, whatever it was, whether fanning or brewing, anti succeeded in 
doing so reasonably well. He had also received a good education, or at 
all events, what in those days passed for one; for we lind he was entered 
of Sussex College, Cambridge, on the very day. it is not uninteresting to 
remark, that Hhakspcarc died ! The stories told of the dissoluteness of 
Oliver’s youth may equally, with t lie prophetic marvels which, after he had 
achieved greatness, were said to have marked his infancy and boyhood, be 
dismissed with almost entire incredulity. He was related to Hampden by 
marriage only, having espoused, on the 22d of August 1020, Elizabeth, 
daughter of f-jir Jolm lluurehh-v, a kinsman of the anciently * descended 
family of Buckinghamshire. Cromwell appears to have been a thoroughly 
sincere and fervidly-pious man; and well would it have been had the 
charity of liis religious zeal equalled its earnestness and fervour. Au 
excellent neighbour too, helpful to all who needed help, and a zealous 
protector of the Nonconforming lecturers, whom Laud was hunting and 
persecuting through the country: a man, hi short, fitted for the perilous 
and anxious time; watchful and patient of passing events; eagle-visioned 
to the daw mugs of the future ; and, to u«e Miltqn’s expression, ‘ nourishing 
his great soul in silence,' whilst calmly but mournfully awaiting the moment 
when the contest, now thickening, should he removed to a more decisive 
arena than that of the Commons’ House, and men of bold deeds more tliau 
of eloquent words would be required. 

The shadow of that time already lowered visibly over the land. The 
king was in no humour to part with the reality of the despotic power he 
had usurped, though lie was profuse of promises that he would for the 
future, out of his own royal grace and favour, deal tenderly with the 
liberties of his subjects. It was not for a moment to be supposed that the 
Commons w r ould be satisfied with mere words, and after agreeing to grant 
the king live subsidies, they clogged the gift with the precedent condition 
of redress of grievance, especially the intolerable one of arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment, which his majesty claimed of divine, hereditary right. All in vain 
was it tliat the court party, seconded by the Lords, urged that, the aflec- 
tionate duty of the Commons shown by passing the supply bills, the 
monarch would be in a more complying humour, and likelier to accede to 
their demands. ' A Petition, or, more correctly, a Declaration of Right, was . 
framed by the House on the basis of the following resolutions:— 1st, That 
no freemen ought to be restrained or imprisoned unless some lawful cause 
of such restraint or imprisonment be expressed; 2</, That the writ, of 
habeas corpus ought to be granted to every maa imprisoned or restated, 
though it be at the command of the king or privy-council, if he pray J&«r 
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the same; 3d, That when the return expresses no lawful cause of commit" 
merit or restraint, the party ought to be delivered or*bailed; 4th, Tliat it 
is, the ancient and undoubted right of every Englishman thut he hath a full 
and absolute property in his goods and estate, and that no tax, loan, or 
benevolence ought to be levied by the king or his ministers without 
consent of parliament. This Petition of liight was eloquently enforced by 
Sir John Eliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and others. Wentworth, afterwards 
Earl of Strafford, who had not yet, abandoned the cause of the people, said 
— 4 We vindicate what? A new thing? No! but our ancient, legal, and 
vital liberties, by reinforcing the laws marie by our ancestors by setting 
such a seal on them tliat no libertiue spirit shall dare hereafter to disregard 
them. 1 Coke and .Sclden argued unanswerably for the legal soundness of 
the position assumed by the Commons. ‘It is riot under Air Attorney’s 
cap,’ exclaimed Coke, with natural exultation, ‘to answer one of our argu¬ 
ments.’ Hut the king could not lie persuaded to forego the power of 
arbitrary imprisonment, and the peers declared that the king’s word was, 
after all, the chief security. ‘The wrath of a king,’ said their lordships, 
‘is like the roaring of a lion; and all laws with his wrath are of no effect; 
but the king’s favour is like the dew on the grass—-then all will prosper.’ 
Jlis majesty, moreover, condescended to send a letter to the. Commons, 
stating ‘that he would not part with the power of imprisoning the 
subject, but would promise not in future to imprison any man for refusing 
a loan, nor for any cause which in his judgment and conscience he did 
not conceive necessary for the public good.’ The House, we tind by 
the journals, ‘laid the king's letter aside.’ They could only take his 
majesty’s word in a parliamentary way, and they sent the bill embody¬ 
ing the Declaration of ltight up to the Lords. The peers passed it 
with the addition of a clause, ‘ resen ing his majesty's sovereign power.’ 

‘ Let us take heed,’ exclaimed Coke, when the bill came back to the Com¬ 
mons with this amendment tacked to it--‘let us take heed what we yield 
unto. Magna Charta is such a fellow, that he will have no sovereign.’ 
The amendment was struck out, and the peers reluctantly acquiesced; 
Nothing now remained but the king’s formal concurrence; and that given, 
the coveted subsidies were at bis disposal. Charles hesitated long, hu# 
finding the Commons inexorable, came down to the Lords, and the Lower 
House was summoned in due form to hear the royal assent given to the 
bill. To the surprise and indignation of all who heard him, the king, 
instead of using the legal formula, ‘Soit droit fait comme il esfc desir4’ 
(‘Let right bo done as desired’), said, ‘The king willeth tliat right be done 
according to the laws and customs of the realm, and that the statutes be 
put in dac execution, that his subjects may have no cause to complain of 
anyvtffurig or oppression contrary to their just rights and privileges, 
he holds himself bound in conscience as well as obliged of-his 
iipprprerogative.’ The wrath of the Commons against the advisers of this 
v Idbterfuge was unbounded. Sir John Eliot thundered against the Puke of 
Buckingham as the prime source of all the evils which afflicted the nation 1 ; 
and thk fatal weapon of the Commons, impeachment, was again about to be 
, drawn forth, when the king, alarmed at what was going on, hastened down to 
the Lords, and gavo his assent to the Bill of Right in the accustomed legal 
form. The money-bills Were at once voted, and London was in a blase of 
8 
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illumination at the supposed triumphant termination of the struggle with 
prerogative. They reckoned too hastily. The subsidies secured, the king 
immediately prorogued the parliament, remarking to the astonished Com¬ 
mons. who had been debating a bill on tonnage and poundage, that 'as for 
tonnage and poundage, it is a thing 1 cannot want, and was never intended 
by you to ask, nor meant, 1 am sure, by me to grant.’ The statute em¬ 
bodying the Petition of Bight was also published with the king's qualified 
assent, as at first given by his majesty, instead of with the legal form of 
words—a manifest treachery, which greatly increased the exasperation of 
both parliament and people. 

Soon after this prorogation, Sir Thomas Wentwojrth abandoned the ranks 
of opposition, and obtained a reconciliation with Buckingham and the court 
party by the sacrifice of his former principles and friends. Eliot had always 
suspected this man's sincerity; Pyin. who was his intimate friend, had, on 
the contrary, strenuously vouched for his perfect truth ami honour. The 
indignation of Pyin was therefore, it may he imagined, extreme, when 
Wentworth—we have the anecdote on the authority of Ur Welland— 
sent for him to (iroefiwich, and began, as gently as possible, to break the 
tidings to his old friend. ‘.Say no more!’ interrupted l’yin; ‘I understand 
it all; hut remember what 1 tell you—you are going to be undone. And 
remember, also, that though you leave us now, 1 will never leave you whilst 
your head is on your shoulders!’ Wentworth smiled in superior scorn; 
and well, apparently, might he do so, lor before the year was out he was a 
baron, then an earl, and finally lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and speedily 
approved himself the ablest and most devoted of the instruments by whom 
it was hoped these nations might be reduced to the condition of the peoples 
of the continent. Not long after this important accession to the ranks of 
the king’s friends, Buckingham was assassinated,at Portsmouth by a fanatic 
of the name of Felton. 

The parliament reassembled in January 1029, and tlje dispute between 
the Commons and the monarch became mure vehement and envenomed 
than ever. At length, March the 2d, Sir John Eliot rose to move a formal 
remonstrance against the levying of tonnage and poundage without authority 
of parliament. The Speaker informed Sir John that he could not entertain 
the motion, having been ordered by the king to adjourn the House. A 
great tumult immediately ensued. The doors of the House were locked, 
and the Speaker was held forcibly in bis chair by Holies and Valentine, 
whilst a resolution passed, * That whatever merchant paid tonnage or 
poundage was a traitor to the liberties of England.’ Whilst this extra¬ 
ordinary scene was going on, Charles had come down to the Lords, and 
commanded, in the usual form, the attendance of the Commons. 11 is 
messenger found the doors closed. His majesty next seut for the sergeant- 
at-arms, but that officer was not permitted to obey the king’s order; and 
Charles finally directed the captain of his guard to break in the doors of the 
House. Before this order could he executed, the Commons had adjourned 
to the 10th of March. The king, in his speech on dissolving the parlia¬ 
ment, denounced the leading members of the opposition as * vipers who 
should suffef for their conduct.’ He was as good, or rather as bad as his 
word. Sir John Eliot, Holies, Valentine, and several others, were, notwith- 
etanding the formal passing of the Bill of Bight, arrested by his order, and 
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thrown into prison. They each sued out a writ of habeas corpus; but 
Charles changed the custody the evening before the return was made, and 
the judges refused a hearing to the prisoners’ counsel in the absence of 
the fraudulently-withheld bodies of their clients! Soon afterwards, Mr 
Attorney-General filed a criminal information against Sir John fc'diot in 
the Court of King’s Bench. Eliot demurred to the jurisdiction of that or 
any other court of law or equity, none of whom had power to review the 
proceedings of the Commons’ House of Parliament. The judges, however, 
decided that they had jurisdiction, inasmuch as parliamentary privilege 
only shielded par'iumenUiry behaviour; Imt anything extra-parliamentary 
—extra jHirlutmenli/m—fV/us within their cognizance. Eliot, disdaining 
to notice so sorry a subterfuge, steadily refused to acknowledge or plead 
to their authority, and -was condemned, in default, to pay a fine of £2000 
to the king, and to he imprisoned till he made submission to his majesty 
—a sentence of death, as it proved, but not wittingly so, we may hope, 
on the pail of the judges of the King’s Bench, for they doulrtless esti¬ 
mated the resolution of such a mind as Eliot's by the shrinking tremors 
of tfynr own hearts. He was rich—-he would of course pay the fine, 
and make any submission, however humiliating, which the king might 
require. Themselves would, they knew, ami why not he ? Only because 
Sir John Eliot was cast in quite a different mould from that in which they 
were framed; was in truth one of God’s own noblemen, and disdained to 
purchase ease of body, pleasantness of life, or personal freedom, by the 
surrender of what he esteemed a great principle. J1 is estates, in contem¬ 
plation of such a sentence, had been passed to trustees; his two sons were 
intrusted to the generous care anil guidance, of Hampden, and Eliot 
resigned himself to boar as patiently as might be all that the vindictive 
malice of the king could indict. He perished gradually, that heroic man, 
by slow, lingering degrees -perinhed of the, rigour of the confinement to 
which he was subjected, and which was constantly increased in harshness 
and brutality. On the. 2Gth of December 1(531—a winter of remarkable 
severity—he wrote to Hampden, ‘ that his lodgings were removed, and that 
he was now where candlelight might indeed he suffered, hut scarcely fire.’ 
At last the prisoner, feeling that his end was rapidly approaching, did 
solicit the king to allow him a little freedom, if only for a brief space. 
Liberty to breathe once more his native air, ere the worn but constant 
spirit returned to God who gave it. ‘ Not humble enough.’ was the king's 
pitiless reply. The frail tenement was in sad truth destroyed. His 
majesty had triumphed over that: it had become wasted, haggard, ruined, 
a pitiable spectacle, as the portrait the martyr had painted of himself a 
short time before his death, and still preserved at 1’ort Eliot, a family seat 
of the Earl St Germains, the lineal descendant, we belie*e, of Sir John, 
testjpes; hut the tameless spirit was as vigorous and triumphant as 
6 M0T' He died on the 27th November 1632. llis son sent a petition to 
fb^king, a very humble one, praying for his father's body. He wished to 
give it honourable sepulture in the family mausoleum. * Let Sir John 
Eliot lie buried in the parish in which he died,’ was the king's reply, written 
at the foot of the son’s petition. 

The slovenly, ungainly-looking member for Huntingdon was at this time, 
1632, a farmer at St Ives, a place about five miles eastward of that borough, 
10 
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and was, according to Mr Hume, in the constant habit of pouring forth long 
prayers before his friends, neighbours, and labourers, to the great waste of 
his time, says the same authority, and consequent detriment* to his estate. 
His hand, we may be sure, as the recital of the close of the tragedy we 
have just related fell upon his ear, most probably from Hampden’s lips, 
closed upon the hilt of his sword with convulsive force, aiul the. prayer that 
ascended dial night to Heaven from the stem Puritan’s lips— 1 llow long, 
0 Lord?—how long, O Lord, huh and true?’—sounds to us distinctly 
audible through all the tumult and uproar of intervening centuries. 

Immediately after the dissolution of the celebrated third parliament, a 
course of government began which, for illegality and violence, has no 
parallel in our annals of regular administration. Patents conferring mono¬ 
polies iii every article of consumption were publicly and unblusliingly sold. 
There was seam ly an article which the hands of monopoly did not grasp: 
salt, starch, coals, iron, wine, pens, cards and dice, beavers, felt, l>orie-lace, 
meat dressed in taverns, tobacco, brewing and distilling, kelp and sea¬ 
weed, linen cloth, hops, butter, hats, spectacles, combs, tobacco-pipes, 
saltpetre, gunpowder, down to the privilege of lag-gathering. Next, a 
commission issued lor ‘curing defects in titles to land,’ from whom any 
one. for a money consideration, could purchase a title good against all 
claimants. ‘For the better support,' says my Lord Clarendon, ‘ of these 
extraordinary wavs, to protect the agents and instruments, and to suppress 
all hold inquirers and opposers, the Council table and Star Chamber 
enlarged themselves to a vast extent--holding for honourable that which 
pleased, for just that which profited.’ According to the same high and 
loyal authority. Finch, the lord-keeper of the Croat Seal, declared that 
whilst lm was keener no man should dispute the orders of the Council: 
the wisdom of that board should he always ground enough for him to 
make a decree in Chancery! ’ And yet the noble historian who testifies to 
these iniquities, avers that one of the reasons which yidreed the people 
to welcome the Restoration was, that it promised to restore ‘the old course 
of justice!’ 

The common-law courts were not a whit behind the equity jurisdiction 
in subserviency to the crown. Richard Chambers, a highly-respected 
London merchant, having refused to pay the illegal tonnage and poundage 
demanded of him, had his goods seized and sold. He applied to the 
courts for summary redress, and was refused. He then sued out a writ 
of replevin to recover his property: the Court of Exchequer superseded 
that writ! Chambers was next summoned before the Star Chamber, and 
commanded to make submission: he refused, and was committed to prison, 
from which, twelve years afterwards, ho was released by the Long Par¬ 
liament—a beggar! 

The ingenuity of Mr Attorney-General, Noy, afterwards devised a npw 
and vqry profitable expedient. ‘ A writ,’ Rays Lord Clarendon, ‘ was framed 
in a form of law, and directed to the sheriff of every county in England, com¬ 
manding them to provide a ship of war for the king’s service, and to send 
it amply fitted such a day to such a place, and with that writ w 6te sent 
to each sheriff instructions tliat instead of a ship he should levy upon his 
county such a sum of money, and return the same to the treasurer of the 
navy, in his majesty’s name.' This device, enforced by threat and inflic- 
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tion of fine ami imprisonment, brought in the king full £200,000 per 
annum. This was indeed a windfall, or rather lawyer-fall, for his majesty 
knowing that tfie writ was deemed illegal by the great body of the nation, 
consulted the judges, for the relief of the royal conscience, upon, in sub¬ 
stance, the two following points :—l.s/, Could the king, in case of necessity, 
lawfully issue writs to sheriffs of inland and other counties commanding them 
to levy the money value of ships of war? ‘Id, Was the king the sole judge 
of such necessity? To these queries their lordships, who delivered their 
opinions in the hall of .Sergeant’s Inn, answered in the affirmative, by a 
majority of ten tr two. This decision of course mightily pleased the court. 
It was immediately promulgated in the Council and Star Chambers, ami the 
judges were ordered to read and enforce it at the assizes. 

The fraudulent illegality of the writ, whatever the judges might say, was 
nevertheless so plain to common sense, that it was resisted by every man 
possessed of sufficient energy and courage to do so. Amongst many others 
less celebrated, by Mr John Hampden, who had already, the reader is 
aware, suffered imprisonment for refusing to subsc ribe to the 4 voluntary ’ 
loan. He was of an ancient Kaxon family, dating from beyond the 
Confessor, and possessed extensive estates in Buckinghamshire. Nothing 
daunted by previous imprisonment, lie firmly refused to pay the twenty 
shillings demanded of him as ‘ship-money.’ With leave of the king—for 
without Mr Attorney’s concurrence the learned judges would hear nothing 
impugning his majesty’s prerogative—Lord Say and Sole for one, vainly 
endeavoured to be heard by eouusel against •ship-money. 1 Hampden 
brought the matter before the Court of Exchequer. It was said that the 
king, sure of his judges, preferred having a man of the ‘ rare temper and 
modesty’ of Hampden as plaintiff to any other per^m. The ease was 
elaborately argued ; on the part of Hampden with consummate talent by 
Mr St .John. It was learning and labour thrown away. Judgment was 
given for the crown by nine out of the twelve judges; and of the three 
dissentients- llutton, Croke, and Denham--the first-named, llutton, after¬ 
wards excused his unwonted uprightness in a cringing letter to the Earl of 
Strafford, with whom he was apparently on terms of intimacy. The 
faltering courage of Croke was sustained by bis wife, a lady of great piety 
and resolution, who urged her husband to do bis duty, regardless of the 
consequences either to himself or to his family. 

This result threw the court party into ecstasies; and in very truth, as 
far as the lawyers were concerned, the liberties of England were surren¬ 
dered. The Earl of Strafford saw at a glance the legitimate consequeuee 
of the judgment. ‘ This decision,’ wrote the noble earl, 4 well fortified, 
will for e\er vindicate the royalty at home from under the conditions and 
restraints of subjects.’ Then arguing tlmt the same principle manifestly 
ll&jjwKKl to land as well as sea forces, bis lordship emphatically added— 
^PSis decision of the judges will therefore make the king absolute at home 
1£nd formidable abroad.’ 

As far, then, as legal resistance to usurping power went, the matter was 
conducted; and no one, except it might be that praying farmer of St Ives, 
seemed as y'et to contemplate any other mode of settlement. But beaten 
down as resistance was in England in the year of grace 1637, there was 
still hope in the uortli, where Janet Geddes, backed by a large and furious 
12 
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congregation, was seen to throw a footstool at the head of one of I-audV 
deans or bishops in the cathedral church of Edinburgh. .How tills came 
about, and wliat it portended, wo shall presently briefly relate; but first 
vc must conclude our summary of prerogative doings in England. 

William Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, a man of the paltriest, 
intellect and narrowest views, as lus diary abundantly testifies, was a 
church reformer in the ‘high’ sense of the term —that is, he was zealous 
for surplices, prayings towards the cast, and other formalities very repug¬ 
nant and disagreeable to many even of the established parochial clergy. 
Those who did not conform to the archbishop’s teachings were mercilessly 
hunted out of their livings, banished the country, and many of them very 
happy to escape so. Nonconformists, lay as well as clerical, he held in 
supreme abhorrence, and the Star Chamber was the ever-ready instrument 
of his cruel rage. We have only space to enumerate, a few instances of 
his mode of propagating the religion of the Saviour. Leighton, a Scotch 
divine, for having libelled Laud ami his coadjutors, was fined £10,000, 
publicly whipped in Palace-Yard, Westminster, had one tar cut off, one 
nostril slit open, and one cheek branded with the letters S. S. — Sower of 
Sedition. At the expiration of a week, the same operations were performed 
on the other car, nostril, and cheek ! The sufferer was then thrown into 
jail, from which lie did not emerge till ten years afterwards, and then by 
grace of the Long Parliament. Prynne. Hastwiek, and Burton were pilloried, 
and had their ears nit ofT. fur similar offences; and indeed scarcely n week 
passed but some spectacle of human suffering was exhibited in the public 
streets. The terror of the people at these atrocities had risen to such 
A pitch, that \ ast numbers, in utter despair of England, embarked for 
the new states of America. But even this refuge was after a while denied 
hy Laud and his helpers to the oppressed. 1 Vn order was issued, that 
in» person should embark for the New World without leave of the king; 
and on the 1st of May ltl.'ifi eight \ cs.soks hound for New Englaud were 
arrested in the Thames. It lias been said that Ilainpdeu, Pym, Crom¬ 
well, and Haselrig were on hoard these vessels. There is no truth in this 
generally-accredited story; though there is no doubt that subsequently 
to this time, but for a lucky and promising turn of public affairs, rno;t of 
those persons, and many others of the same position .and opinions, would 
have emigrated to’America. Archbishop I .and and the Earl of Strafford 
mutually supported and encouraged each other in the tyrannous proceed¬ 
ings we have but very partially disclosed. The earl’s favourite expression 
was, that he would be * thorough and thorough in the matter,’ no scruple, or 
iemorse should check him; and 4 thorough and thorough ’ was echoed back 
to the noble lord by the archbishop. 

During these doings there was little heard of Farmer Cromwell. He had, 
however, manifested his quality very distinctly in his own locality and 
neighbourhood. The Bedford Level in the fen county was in process of 
reclamation, when the king’s commissioners quarrelled, not only with the 
Earl of Bedford, a popular nobleman, but with a number of small pro- t 
prietors, relative to the spoil accruing to the erown from the drainage that 
was going on. Matters looked badly, when Oliver struck in, and by his 
fierce, restless energy, agitating here, haranguing there, so scared tbe trusty 
and well*bcloved commissioners, that they gave over the business in despair, 
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and Oliver was unanimously decreed the: title of * Lord of the Fens.’ ITe 
was by this time the father of a somewhat numerous family, three sons and 
four daughters, besides two boys who died in their infancy. Hampden, 
whose varje iiiecum during those long years of government without par¬ 
liaments was, we are told, a history of the civil wars, frequently visited 
his fanner-kinsman. It may be doubted whether the inarching and coun¬ 
termarching of York and Lancaster much interested Cromwell. How, 
rather, soldiers should lie obtained, disciplined, made rmlhj soldiers, would 
he his thought. That once well accomplished, to lead and wield them 
efficiently would no., he must have felt instinctively, prove very difficult to 
a mail of swift eye, bold heart, and ready arm 1 

We can only so far glance at the uprising of the Scottish people against 
Charles, as may be necessary to render the current of events in which the 
leaders of the Commonwealth became involved intelligible and clear. The 
king of Knglaud was, our renders are. aware, also king of Scotland; hut the 
two kingdoms,except being under one monarch, remained essentially distinct 
from each other till the passing of the act of Union. Laud, the primate 
of England, would also try his hand on the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
His scrvice-book was carefully prepared, and the virtual subjugation of the 
Scottish clergy to English prolific rule or influence seemed imminent, when 
in Edinburgh, on the 23d July H537, the dean who read the new service, 
and thu bishop who attempted to address the people, were assaulted by the 
people, stimulated by the example of .Janet (h-ddos—indignant that they 
should be ‘ saying mass at her lug!’--and driven forth of the sacred edifice 
amidst a storm of vituperation. The feeling against the attempted inno¬ 
vation, as far as regarded the Lowlands, was a national one; and finally, 
after many fruitless attempts to patch up a reconciliation, an army was 
raised, whh'h in 1039 maijchcd southward to maintain the ecclesiastical 
independence of the Scottish ('liurch, and what the Covenanters deemed its 
spiritual purity. The words, * For Christ’s Crown and Covenant,’ were 
conspicuously displayed at the entrance of each captain's tent. Those 
sturdy Presbyterians encountered no veal opposition. The king advanced 
to meet them, it is true, at the head of what seemed a splendid army— 
got together by tyrannies and oppressions manifold—nnd the Marquis of 
Hamilton was despatched by sea to the Firth of Forth with a force of 5001) 
men. It was all a vain show. For the iirsf time in English history an 
English army refused to fight—positnely reheated before the Scottish 
skirmishers I and the king, finding how matters stood, was fain to consent 
to what was called the ‘ Pacification of Berwick.’ A good understanding 
had been early arrived at between the Scotch and English malcontents. At 
the London meetings of the Scottish conveners, headed by Lords London 
and JDamferling, it is well known that not only Pym and Hampden 
active part, but also the Earls of Essex, Holland, Bedford, and 
ay and Scle; and that it was to the sagacity and genius of Sir Harry 
f that we owe the subsequent union between the English and Scottish 
pimples, which had so important an effect in cho armed struggle against 
Charles.' This natural alliance the crown lawyers denounced as high 
treason. Sensible men called it a measure of common sense, suggested by 
ft feeling of common danger. 

The Earl of Strafford was in the meanwhile getting on prosperously in 
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Ivp bind. He established the linen-trade there, and by varlona high-handfed 
measures put down all opposition to his will. He had got together a 
considerable army, with which he suggested to the king his majesty 
‘ might subjugate thin kingdom.* This was the grave and fatal charge urged 
airainst him by the Commons in support of their impeachment; and Ills 
defence of it was, that 'lints kingdom' referred not to England, bat to 
Scotland I—a merely technical quibble, as it seems to us, and certainly 
leaving the essential iniquity of such counsel untouched. 

The Scottish disorders were skinned and filmed only—not healed; and 
the king eagerly longed to indict exemplary vengeance on the insolent 
rebels to his will. But his exchequer was empty—his credit naught; and 
no resource was left, after all his expedients, but the distasteful and 
dangerous one of a---parliament! And now wo come, passing over as 
immaterial the short-lived fourth parliament, to the famous one which 
met in -November lt»40, ultimately overthrew the monarchy, and remained 
supreme rulers of the nation till the. dav on which they, in their turn, were 
compelled to^'ield to masterful violence. In this great assembly llampden 
was member lor Buckinghamshire; Cromwell represented Cambridge, where 
he liad been elected by a majority of one over Wheat liuld the poet, or 
rather, not to profane that name, the rhymer-—a defeat which Wheatfield 
afterwards revenged by exceedingly had versos on the Protector. Coke 
and Eliot were dead, but i’ym, ftir llarry Vane, Holies, Deuzil, Valentino, 
had again been returned. The hour was come, and the men were ready I 
The king opened the session with a threat, though he in the same scornful 
breath said ’he disdained to threaten any but his equals;’ and the chiefs 
of the opposing parties were at last fairly in prosenco of each other. The 
Earl of Stratford had come over Irorn Ireland^ where he laid summoned a 
parliament, and not only procured from them a supply of money, but a 
declaration that they were ready to aid his majesty with their lives and 
fortunes ilY all eventualities. The earl, it was rumotirod, had obtained 
written, incontestable proofs of the collusive ‘treason' of the Scotch and 
English leaders, and meant in a few days to make efficient use of them. 
On the 11th of November, the day on which lie was expected to open his 
charge, the House of Commons was observed to be sitting with closed doors. 
Eour hours the House remained in secret.’conclave, then the doors were 
suddenly thrown open, and forth issued the Commons of England, nearly 
four hundred in number, headed by I’ym, with their great weapon of 
impeachment boldly drawn, and llaehing in their front. ‘ The Commons of 
England,’ pealed forth the firm, sonorous voice of Tym, 1 impeach Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Stratford, of high treason !’ The astounded peers could 
not, after the recent examples of Bacon and Middlesex, refuse or delay to 
entertain the accusation; and my Lord Strafford, ignorant of what had 
passed, was suddenly arrested as he walked gravely into the House with 
his hands full of official papers, and immediately hurried off in custody to 
the Tower. His carriage was not in attendance, and he would have waited 
for it. ‘ You must go hi mine,’ said Maxwell the usher. There was no 
help for it, and the so lately haughty lord passed forth—‘no man,’ says 
Baillie, ‘capping to him, before whom that morning the greatest in 
England would have stood discovered.’ This blow for a time paralysed 
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fltfe court. Mr Secretary WindetUnke and the Lord-Keeper Finch tied at 
once—one to France, and the other to Holland. Archbishop Laud was 
next impeached. His Grace began explaining, protesting. ‘ Order! 
order!’exclaimed Lord Hay and others. No defence could be permitted 
at that stage of the proceedings. His Grace must to prison, and ultimately 
to the Tower—next, unhappy old than, to Tower-Hill I The sheriffs who 
had executed the writs of ship-money and other vexatious exactions, were 
passed over in this retributive visitation; not so the judges who, through 
corruption or cowardice, had pronounced manifestly false judgments. They 
were subjected to the full penalty of their misdeeds. Sir Robert Berkeley, 
one of the most forward of them, was dragged from his seat in the King’s 
1 lendi to prison, and the others were, obliged to find heavy bail to answer 
the charges to be brought against them. The Commons soon afterward.-, 
declared their sittings permanent, and the revolution might be said to have 
fairly begun. One significant circumstance occurred early.in the spring of 
this year, 1041—a large number of long, heavy swords, marked in the hilt 
with the letters O. 0., arrived at St Ives, and were distributed as ordered. 

The Earl of Strafford was convicted, and the king, with great pain and 
reluctance, gave his formal assefit to the bill of attainder, which sent the 
ablest, the most devoted, and the most unscrupulous of his friends and 
servants to the scaffold—partly, it appears, induced to do so by a roman- 
tically-generous letter from the prisoner, absolving him from his promise to 
save his, the Karl of Strafford’s, life, and requesting that no thought or care 
for the attainted victim should he permitted to interfere with the chances 
of a reconciliation between the king and his people! That the earl never 
for u moment, believed the monarch he had unhesitatingly served would 
take him at his word, is manifest from lus indignant and reproachful 
exclamation when the news of the king’s assent was brought to him — 

* Put not your trust in princes nor in the sons of men, for in them there is 
no salvation.’ The unfortunate carl, a man perhaps as much sinned against 
as sinning, soon recovered his usual sad equanimity. He died calmly, 
almost heroically. Nothing in his life, it may with perfect truth he said, 
became him like the leaving it.* Pym’s \ indict he threat was fulfilled. 

There is not much else nf importance to be noted till the beginning of 
January l(J4li, when tlm attorney-general preferred a criminal information 
before the Lords against Lord Kimbolton and live members of the House 
of Commons—Naiupden, Pym, Haselrig, Ilalden, and Stroud—and warmly 
requested their lordships would order their immediate arrest. The peers, 
all aghast, hesitated—knew not what to do: they would, however, search 
for precedents, and report thereon. 'Hie next day the king, having, we 
suppose, no faith in precedents, went pci serially to the House of Commons, 
accompanied by a large number of feather-headed swash-bucklers, ali of 
them armed, and many, it was said, intoxicated, to demand tlu* five mem¬ 
bers. Ills majesty entered the House, but the birds were flown: they had 

* The eloquent passage in Lord Strafford’s defence, wherein ho alludes to his 
children as pledges left him hy a saint m heaven, is familiar to most readers. 
Pultuppily there is little reason to doubt that the wife so afFeetingly alluded to died 
of a blow on the breast, inflicted when she was in an Advanced stage of pregnancy, 
by the noble ibrd iu a moment of strong irritation—very bitterly repented of, there 
can be no doubt. 
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taken refuge in the.city. The king seated himself in the Speaker’s chair 
endeavoured to assume an air of ease and dignity—excused himself— 
protested, as usual, his excellent intentions—and went away amidst ominous 
murmurs of ‘ Privilege! privilege! ’ Fonr days afterwards the live members 
returned to the House by water, escorted by the civic authorities and two 
thousand armed seamen. Four thousand horsemen came up from Bucking- 
. hamuli ire to receive Hnd greet their representative, and it was evident to 
the dullest eves that the decision of the question had passed from the men 
of the gown to the men of the sword. The king retired, first to Uamptou 
Court, next to York, and finally set up his standard at Nottingham -—m 
nearly as may be the centre of the kingdom—on the Kith of August 
K542. To your tents, O Israel! 

The commissions of array were not yet issued; the parliamentary 
commander-in-chief, the Karl of Kssex, had not received authority to 
levy forces and do battle, in the legal jargon of the time, for the king and 
parliament, when Cromwell was at work down there at St Ives and Hunting¬ 
don, getting his long-since morally-disciplined troopers into something like 
order and practical soldiership. The friends, neighbours, with whom he 
had so long held spiritual communion, eagerly enrolled themselves to fight 
wh.it they deemed the ‘battle of the Lord’ under his guidance. They 
formed the nucleus of the world-famous Ironsides, so called from the long, 
heavy swords they wore: and their leader was indefatigable in his exertions 
to train them for efficient and decisive service,. Incessantly active also was 
that leader in other matters besides drilling, lie promptly stopped the 
plate of the Cambridge university from being sent, off to be melted down 
for the king's use, then waited upon his uncle, Mir Oliver, a stanch 
Loyalist, accompanied l»y a few troopers—craved his blessing, would by 
no means be covered in his presence, but at the ^ame time respectfully and 
positively insisted that Mir Oliver’s plate must he delivered up, as security 
merely, that it might not be misappropriated—nought else! At Lowestoffe 
in Suffolk, where a considerable amount of arms and stores had been 
collected, a meeting of persons of influence and distinction, partisans of the 
king, wns held to devise plans for his majesty’s sustainment. Thirty-two 
gentlemen attended, and so did Cromwell with a sufficient number of his 
half-drilled troopers, and carried the meeting unanimously off, not forgetting 
the stores and weapons. This was esteemed a great piece of service by 
men who could appreciate its value. The next act of this terrible farmer 
was to seize the stately person of Mir Thomas Coningsby, high-sheriff of 
Herts, who, one market-day af Mt Albans, was reading to the shouting 
populace a proclamation of the king, which declared the Karl of Essex, the 
parliamentary general, and all who should aid or abet him, to be traitors. 
Mix of Cromwell's troopers first dived into the mob after the high-sheriff, 
but were repulsed; then twenty, and Sir Thomas was effectually secured, 
proclamation and all, and trundled up to London. Cromwell was rewarded 
for these services by the commission of a colonel of cavalry, and the inde¬ 
pendent command of a thousand horse, which he was to raise, arm, and 
train, as speedily as possible. He set to work at once, and witka will. 
Night and day he drilled and exercised his stalwart yeomen, nearly all 
freeholders or the sons of freeholders—preaching, exhorting, instructing, 
with tameless activity and zeal, and fully determined to undertake no 
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work of importance till his men sat in their saddles as- if they grew there, 
and handled their long, heavy swords as freely as if they liad been willow- 
wands. Whilst the future Lord Protector is thus engaged, let us glance at 
what was going on elsewhere. 

Every county, city, village, and hamlet of England resounded with the 
din of warlike preparation. The queen, Henrietta of France, was sped to' 
Holland to pawn the crown jewels for arms and ammunition. The great 
mass of the nobility, gentry, and populace, except that of London, were 
gathering, or preparing to gather, round the king. The burgess class and 
the yeomanry, especially of the south, west, and midland counties, were 
arming for the parliament. In London, four thousand men enlisted in one 
<lay. Hampden was down in Jluckinghamshire at the first signal, and soon 
got together two thousand men, dressed in green coats, and waved over by 
smart flags, on which their leader's motto, Vralujut nulla refrarmm , was 
gaily blazoned. The Earl of Essex, .Sir William Waller, the Earl of Man¬ 
chester (Lord Kimholton), held chief commands in the parliamentary 
army. Hampden served as colonel in the forces under the Earl of Essex. 
Neither of the parliamentary generals were possessed of military talent, 
though individually as brave a£ most men. Thu opposing armies first met, 
it is well known, at Edge Hill, and fought an indecisive battle there. The 
king’t. nephew, IVmce Rupert—or Prince Robber, as he was popularly 
called, from his inveterate propensity, as soon as he hail overthrown thu 
forces opposed to him, to go scampering otf in search of the baggage—was 
met, pursuing his favourite object, at Reviling, three miles from the field 
of battle, by Hampden, at. the bead of his green-coats, and Grantham's 
regiment, and sent quickly to the right about. Hampden, however, it 
seems, could not follow. It is unnecessary to enumerate the marchings 
and countermarchiugs of Essex, Waller, "Rupert, Newcastle, and others. 
Their victories, when they gained any, were indecisive. Neither the fate 
of Charles nor that of England lay with than. 

At last Cromwell had got his thousand troopers ready. They were dis¬ 
ciplined to perfection, and every man of them was brimming over with 
enthusiasm for 1 the good old cause.' One more test applied to ascertain if 
thero were perchance any cravens amongd them, and then for action, lie 
posted, Heath tells us, a number of trusty men in ambush, who, as his 
soldiers trotted by at exercise, were, to suddenly burst forth upon them 
with blare of trumpet and war-shoutings. It fell out as Cromwell desired ; 
and his keen eye marked about twenty men affected by panic. Men liable 
to panic were not tit soldiers for him; and having called them together, he 
mildly pointed out that, willing and zealous a-, they might be, they were 
not fitting instruments for the required service, and they would not, there¬ 
fore, lie trusted, object to transfer their horses and accoutrements—their 
own property, be it remembered—to men more capable of fighting the 
battle of the Lord. They acquiesced with as good a grace as, under the 
circumstances, was possible; and now, all being ready, the men drawn-up 
in iron array, and awaiting the signal for departure, Cromwell, in order 
that there might be no misunderstanding upon essential points, thus 
addressed them:—1 le would not, he said, seek to perplex them as others 
did, about fighting for the king awl parliament. He was a plain man like 
themselves, and did not understand such subtleties. It was for parliament 
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alone, for the liberties of the laud, tor the establishment of God's righteous 
rule on earth, that they were about to tight. For himself, he declared that 
if he mot King Charles, he would as soon discharge his pistol upon, him as 
upon any private man; and any soldier present who was troubled with a 
conscience that might not let him do the like, he would advise to retire at 
once from the ranks, A tierce shout front the Ironsides was the expected 
and welcome answer; the trumpet sounded, and away went the first levy 
of that astonishing cavalry, the most decisive soldiers the world has 
perhaps ever seen—men who never hesitated before any odds however 
great, or any enterprise however perilous, and with whom the day of battle 
was invariably that of victory. 

On they swept through Lincolnshire, overawing, disarming malignant« 
as they passed. Stamford and llurleigh House were taken, and they at 
length came up, near Grantham, with young General Cavendish, in our 
histories said to be sou of the Marquis of Newcastle, but in reality his 
cousin only, and second sun to the Karl of Devonshire. Cavendish was at 
the head of a large body of cavalry. 4 2L colours of horse and 4 of dragoons’ 
—rather more than double the number < onimaink-d by Cromwell, lie had 
been despatched to sc< lire Lim ohishire for the king. After some slight 
skirmishing, Cromwell gave the order to charge: and the Ironsides, com¬ 
mencing with 4 a pretty round trot.’ hurst furiously upon the Royalists, 
and overthrew them with prodigious slaughter. Many prisoners, colours, 
horses, and arms, wen* the result of the action. 1 1 believe,’ says Cromwell 
in his le.ttor—‘ l believe some of our soldiers slew two or throe men a-piece.’ 

Cromwell’s next considerable exploit -for the sleepless man rested not 
by day, and scarcely, it should seem, by night, and numerous services, 
small, singly considered, but of immense general result, must ho omitted 
from this brief summary-—was the relief of Gainsborough, unprovided 
against the attack of Newcastle’s army, who, having beaten Fairfax at 
Atherton Moor, was advancing against it. When Cromwell's cavalry 
arrived in sight of Gainsborough, they found they had been ..nticipated by 
the advanced division of Nowca.-tU;'s army, which, in thrice the numbers of 
the Ironsides, were drawn up upon an eminence commanding the town, 
and the only means of approaching which was through a narrow gap in a 
high, impassable fence. Cromwell did not pause a second. Regardless of 
a plunging tire of artillery, he passed his men through the gap, drew them 
up section by section, and then charged at their head up the hill upon the 
opposing® 1 force, pushed them fiercely over the ridge, and pursuing them 
into a bog, slew them without merer! Young Cavendish was slain —‘ killed,' 
says Cromwell’s letter, * by a thrust under the short ribs by my captain- 
lieutenant.’ Gainsborough was provisioned with powder and other stores, 
and then it behoved Cromwell to retire, for the main body of Newcastle’s 
victorious'army was coming swiftly on. The Ironsides retreated slowly, 
disdainfully, before that overwhelming force, halting occasionally in defi¬ 
ance, and to pour forth, in unwavering chorus, a verse of a psalm, and then 
again slowly, leisurely retiring. Newcastle, it appears, thought it better to 
let them go quietly—was very glad, indeed, that they did go, slowly as it 
might be. This exploit not only Hashed t.he,name of Cromwell vividly before. 
the eyes of the nation, but procurec) the victorious colonel a distinguished 
associate: Ireton, once a B.A. of Oxford, and at the breaking out of the 
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war an embryo barrister, eating his terms in the Middle Temple, but now 
a captain in Thornhaugh’s regiment, ‘was so charmed,’ Mrs Hutchinson 
says, ‘ with Colonel Cromwell’s conduct in the Gainsborough affair, tliat he 
immediately exchanged into the Ironsides, and two or three years after¬ 
wards married Bridget, Cromwell’s eldest daughter.’ Ireton, a valiant and 
sagacious soldier, saw at a glance where the true hope of the revolution 
lay, and very wisely associated himself with the rising fortunes of the 
farmer of St Ives. 

The successes of Cromwell were gratefully recognised by the parliament, 
and he was empowered to increase his cavalry to three thousand men, or as 
many more as he < 'mid contrive to mount and discipline—a permission of 
which he actively availed himself. Recruits, attracted by the commander's 
growing fame, were numerous; but none but God-fearing men, and of them 
only the strong-limbed and hohl-hearted, were accepted. The drilling of 
these men, as heretofore, was incessant. Cromwell prayed with them, 
exhorted them, showed them especially how a cavalry soldier should always 
have his horse well fed and in good condition, himself a secure seat, his 
sword sharp-edged ami freely-handled, his powder always dry, his trust in 
God perfect and unchangeable. 

The campaign of 1U-CJ was disastrous to the parliamentary armies, and 
one death-note especially, which rang through the heart of the nation in 
June of that year, awakened emotions of the deepest sympathy and grief. 
Hampden had fallen!— had perished, too, in consequence of the sluggish 
incapacity of the Carl of Essex. It happened thus-wisc :—After the fall 
of Reading in Berkshire, so loose a discipline was maintained by Essex, 
and so nncaroful a watch was kept on the enemy’s movements, that Prince 
Rupert, in a marauding expedition from Oxford, surprised two regiments 
at Portcomhe and Cliinyor, and slew them almost to a man. Colonel 
llainpdeu was indignant, for some time before he had remonstrated against 
tho exposed position of the troops. A few days after this disaster, news 
was brought him that Rupert had attacked a detachment posted at Walling¬ 
ford. First despatching a hasty message to the Earl of Essex to occupy 
Chiselhnmpton Bridge, which would have effectually intercepted the prince’s 
retreat, Hampden threw himself on horseback, and hastened, at the head 
of Captain Sheffield’s horse, to engage Rupert, till a sufficient force could 
be collected to bar bis return to Oxford. Hampden encountered the prince 
at Chnlgrovc, and in the unequal tight which ensued was struck by two 
carbine balls, mortally; and Rupert ultimately got safely back to his quar¬ 
ters unmolested by the parliamentary general. Hampden withdrew slowly 
from the light, with bridle ungrasped and loose, and his arms dropped 
nervelessly upon his horse’s neck. It is said that he was seen to turn for 
a moment wistfully towards the house of his father-in-law, Sir Richard 
Syhieon, visible from Chalgrovc, from whence iu his youth he had borne 
.bis first wife, Elizabeth, as if he would fain die there; but Rupert's 
. troopers ranging between him and the desired haven forbade the attempt. 
Very slowly, and in great, agony, he continued on his way towards Thame, 
reached at last the house of one Ezekiel Browne, and was there assisted off 
his horde, and carried to his deathbed. (Several days of extreme anguish 
wore patiently endured, and then vjith the tvords *0 Lord, save my 

country 1 O Lord, be merciful to’-trembling from bis choked and 
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fainting voice, the noble spirit fled, which, if permitted to remain a few 
years more on earth, might have saved the Commonwealth from perishing 
by its own excesses, and converted the brute victory of the sword into a 
moral and lasting triumph of justice, moderation, and peace. lie was 
buried amid the Ghiltern woods with military fuuercal honours: his sor¬ 
rowing soldiers followed with reversed arms and craped banners; the 
melancholy strains of the forty-third psalm mingled and alternated with 
the lonely wail of the trumpet and the muttered rolling of the mutfled 
drums, and all felt, as they left him to the hallowed slumber of the good 
and brave, 

-‘ Who sink to rest 

Ity all their country's wishes bleat,* 

• 

that a true hero had departed - that a great light had been extinguished ! 

The news of his great kinsman's death found Cromwell still busy with 
the organization of his new levies, and he mu.st have felt on hearing it— 
knowing, as no man better than he did, the military incapacity and lialf- 
heartedness in the cause of the chief parliamentary generals - that a greater 
burthen, a still heavier responsibility than ever had devolved upon himself 
—upon him upon whose skill and vigour lie well knew the country now 
entirely depended for bringing the terrible conllict in which it was engaged 
to a successful issue, is it not also very probable that amidst the natural 
regret excited by the sudden taking away of an intimate friend and wise 
counsellor, a feeling of something like relief, as from the removal of a 
restraint, would sweep through his niimlV—for it can scarcely lie doubted 
that by this time there mingled with bis earnest enthusiasm for the civil 
and religious liberties of bis country, and the aspirations of his thoroughly- 
sincere, if fanatical piety, evil suggestions, pointing towards personal emi¬ 
nence, and unchallenged supremacy and command. 

Iu the fall of the year, the Karl of Manchester was ordered to join 
Cromwell with about 7000 infantry, ami »Sir Thomas Fi irfax’s horse. 
The junction was effected on the Dth of October, and on the 11th the 
earl, urged into activity by the restless zeal of Cromwell, commenced the 
campaign. On the 12th, Sir John Henderson, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, intercepted Fairfax and Cromwell's march at Waisby Field 
near Ilomcastle. ^low-moving Manchester was several hours behind 
with the infantry, and the royal troops greatly outnumbered Cromwell’s 
force. It is said that both he and Fairfax hesitated for a moment, for 
Henderson was an experienced leader, and his troops tried soldiers. Tim 
keen eye of Cromwell glanced eagerly along the serried ranks of his 
troopers: there was no hesitatioii there, and his own vanished in an 
instant! The words ‘Peace and Hope’were passed along the line, the 
triumphant psalm pealed forth, and as its last accents died on the ear, the 
swords of the Ironsides flashed in the sun, the piercing tones of Cromwell, 
as he gallopped along their front, bade them charge home, * iu the name of 
thfc most High Godl’—the trumpet rang forth its signal-peal, and away 
they wenfl; a destroying whirlwind! A close volley, tired in their very 
faces, did not for an instant cheek their speed; they closed upon the 
astonished Koyalists, and resistance soon became as hopeless as it was 
desperate. Cromwell’s horse was Killed, and he himself wounded, it was 
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said by Sir Ingram Ilopton: luckily he caught the 1 sorry horse ’ of a slain 
soldier, and whs again in the incite, massacre rather, for Henderson's 
troops gave way in utter confusion and hopeless rout; pursued with 
terrible slaughter for upwards of six miles. Those who escaped did 
not, it whs said, cease their headlong ilight till they liad reached the gates 
of Lincoln. The epithet of ‘ Slash Lane ’ still marks the locality or 
neighbourhood of this murderous light. Many prisoners, stores, and other 
trophies rewarded the victors, who at last, turning from the pursuit, wiped 
their red swords, dripping with brothers' blood, on their horses’ manes, 
sheathed them, and again uplifted the triumphant psalm to the dod of 
mercy and comp: 'sion! So nearly allied sometimes is fanaticism With 
impiety. 

This .success threw a glcaiti of triumph over the otherwise unfortunate 
campaign, and t.lught Charles that his absolute crown was yet to win. ‘I 
would,’ exclaimed the king, when lie heard of Henderson’s defeat—‘ I would 
that some one would do me the good .-emue. of bringing me this Cromwell, 
alive or dead.’ Bring him Cromwell ! They eould as easily have brought 
him the Tower of London or the 1‘eak of I terhyshire! Soon after this 
combat the Karl of Manchester per.>istcd, after the fashion of thyso times, 
in going into winter quarters, and from well was compelled to acquiesce. 
He was soon, howc\er, busy in the Isle of Kly and other places in various 
modes preparing for the next campaign. 

Early in the following year the arrangements of Vane with the Scottish 
leaders bore fruit. Twenty thousand troops of that nation, chiefly veteran, 
soldiers, under the command of Lord London and CSeueral Leslie, entered 
England in aid of the parliamentary caiino. At far, however, as numbers 
were, concerned, this timely reinforcement was counterbalanced by the 
arrival of numerous detachments of the Irish nrniy to the assistjmee of the 
king, the troubles in that country having been appeased. Indeed Ireland 
remained devoted to Charles throughout the struggle : it was his great 
recruiting field; and this accounts for, though it in nothing excuses, tlie 
revengeful animosity afterwards displayed by Cromwell and others towards 
that country. One of the Irish detachments, consisting of about 3000 
men, nnder the command of Lord Byron, laid siege to Nantwicli. They 
were attacked by Fairfax, and utterly routed. Monk, afterwards Duke of 
Albemarle, was amongst the 1 prisoners. After a short conflnement as a 
prisoner of war, he purchased his lihert) by abandoning the* king's service, 
and obtained, as the price of his desertion, a commission in the army of 
the parliament. This is believed to have been Monk’s lirst treason. 

The main body of the Scottish army laid siege to York, numerously 
garrisoned by the forces under the Marquis of Newcastle. They were soon 
joined by the admirably-disciplined soldiers, in number about 14,000, under 
t^e conuuancl of Manchester ancl Cromwell, now Lieutenant-general Crom- 
★6ll, and the siege was pushed with vigour. The armies of Essex and 
Waller were at this time, marehiug aiul countermarching in the vicinity a*f 
Oxford and Worcester, marking time with that of the king, who in tliia 
playing-at-soldiers’ game seems to have possessed considerable talent. At. 
all even fa lie puzzled and out-bothered the parliamentary generals; and 
Essex; tired of the exercise, went off with his forces to the west, leaving 
Waller to try conclusions with his majesty as he best might alone, and 
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Waller got of course very roughly handled. Hat before this happened^ 
the king had sent tiff a pressing order to Prince Rupert, who was success- 
fully engaged in Cheshire and Lancashire, where he liad been powerfully 
reinforced from Ireland, to lutsten to the relief of York, and in conjunction 
with .Newcastle, attack and disperse the English and Scottish forces. 
Rupert obeyed, and at his approach the siege ol' York was raised, and the 
imesting army—much to the disgust of Cromwell and Fairfax, who, it is 
said, vainly opposed Loudon and Manchester—instead of fighting, retreated. 
Prince Rupert, with his characteriotie impetuosity, determined, spite of the- 
remonstranees of Newcastle, to pursue the retiring forces, and compel them 
to an action. It was necessary, lie said, 4 to disperse—annihilate’ those 
audacious rebels. Newcastle had seen at Gain.sborough some of the troops 
whom the prince had determined to ‘ disperse and annihilate,’ and ho 
smiled derisively. .Stung, however, hv an implied taunt on his personal 
courage, he gave way to Rupert’s counsels, and the combined Royalists 
marched in pursuit of tin* Scotch and English forces. They soon overtook 
them, drawn up in grim array on Mars ton Moor, in a position excellent as 
a defensive one, hut not suitable fjr attack. Along tie* front of the par¬ 
liamentarians ran a deep, wide drain; their left, where Cromwell com¬ 
manded, was protected, aud at the same time In*Id hack, by an extensive 
tract of broken and difficult ground. The right was free and clear. 
Rupert hesitated to attack men so strongly posted, and the two armies, 
together perhaps about 60,000 men, stood gazing at each other till a 
quarter past seven o’clock in the e\cuing of the 4th of .July 1644. Crom¬ 
well could remain inactive no longer, and with a briiff, passionate address 
to his Ironsides, he went oil' to make a circuit on the left, in order to fall 
upon the (lank of the 1 dissolute (inring.' Manchester and l.ou(lon, seeing 
this, advanced their infantry, and the battle on the, right eoinmcneed at the 
same time. The light in tin* centre, was terrific: the infantry and cavalry 
of Newcastle aud Goring sweeping the in< n as they tpnerged from the 
drain they were compelled to pass with iierv destruction. Accounts vary 
with respect to this atta<k of the main body of the Scotch and English 
infantry. Some writers assort that the parliamentary troops wen?, after 
prodigious efforts, thrown into irretrievable confusion, and that Manchester, 
Loudon, Fairfax, aud others, abandoned, or were about to almndon the 
field. Others say that the fight in the centre was obstinately and equally 
disputed. It is, however, quite certain that the right, where Fairfax com¬ 
manded, was broken through, defeated, ami dispersed. It was more than 
half-past eight o’clock when the dark squadrons of the Ironsides, having at 
last extricated themselves from the broken and tangles! ground, were seen 
cliarging upon Newcastle’s flank. In brief space the aspect of affairs 
changed, and the royalist infantry were either dispersed or slain. But the 
victory was not yet won. There was Rupert’s triumphant cavalry returned 
from victorious pursuit, and far more numerous than Crotnwell’s horsemen, 
to encounter. The ranks of the Ironsides, slightly disordered by victory, 
closed Bteyily up at the call of their chief, and again Ins piercing tones, 
echoed by thousands of voices, rang along the line—‘ The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon !’-»-and Prince Rupert was literally swept from the . 
field, with frightful carnage. Cromwell, in his letter to the Speaker of the 
Commons, dated July 5, 1644, says—‘God made them as stubble to qar 
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swords; ’ and of the* large array the prince brought into the field, Oliver, 
though he was too 'hurried at that moment to give the particulars, is of 
opinion 1 that Itupert has not more than 4000 men remaining with hirn.’ 
It was ten o’clock before the battle and pursuit had ended, and the summer 
moon, as she arose, threw her pule, melancholy light upon the white death' 
faces of 5000 Scotch and Englishmen, slain there by kindred hands ! 

The Scotch and English forces soon separated, the former remaining in 
the north, whilst Manchester and Cromwell turned to encounter the king, 
who was strongly posted at Newbury. The left of the royalist forces was 
protected by the castle of Dcnnington, and the centre and right were held 
by numerous troths, masked and shielded from attack by the nature of the 
ground, and the numerous buildings by which it was dotted. An attack 
was, however, determined on, and that on the left, by Cromwell, was 
thoroughly successful. Spite of an obstinate resistance, supported by 
the fire of the castle, the king's position was forced, and the royalist 
troops driven into the town. Manchester’s attack on the right failed, and 
it was a drawn battle. The king, however, finding that, from the success 
of the Ironsides, his position was no longer tenable, withdrew silently in the 
night. The sleepless vigilance of Cromwell detected this movement, and 
hurrying to Manchester’s tent, ho urged him to throw himself at once upon 
the king’s Hank. The earl refused. ‘A forward movement of the horse 
then?’ ‘No.’, The commander-in-chief would not permit it, and in 
gloomy discontent Oliver returned to his quarters, not, we may he sure, to 
sleep. What was perhaps worse, Manchester refused to assault the castle 
of Denniugton; and the king, reinforced by Crime itupert, returned in 
little more than a week, and carried oif the heavy guns and stores he bad 
left in that fortress, in the face of the parliamentary troops. 

What was to be done ? must have been the incessant self-questioning of 
Cromwell. Waller had been beaten all to pieces at Devizes; Essex had 
got cooped up in Cornwall, and though his cavalry, bursting through the 
royalist lines, had escaped, the infantry had surrendered, and the earl 
had narrowly saved himself from capture in a fishing-boat, which had 
landed him at Plymouth; and now this Earl of Manchester was refusing to 
fight, or to allow others to do so! A sad termination this to a campaign 
that had witnessed Marston Moor! Oliver's mind was soon made up. lie 
was off to London, and was immediately in close conference with Sir Harry 
Vane. The result of their counsels was the proposition to the Commons of 
what was called the ‘ Self-Denying Ordinance,’ which enacted that no member 
of either 1 Louse should be competent to hold any civil or military commis¬ 
sion. The proposal had all the gloss of liigh-fiying patriotism; and it 
S&j(j&rently aimed at Cromwell himself as member for Cambridge, as well 
aft 1 the military earls. After much opposition in both Houses, the ordi¬ 
nance passed, and the noble commanders were in consequence deprived 
of their commissions and authority—a measure which perhaps could not 
have been effected In any other manner. The army generally was also 
remodelled — weeded of all whom the party of independents' deemed 
untrustworthy or faint-hearted. The king appears to have been much 
pleased with the new arrangements that were going on in the army of his 
foes. The new commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Fairfax, although ns brave 
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as steel, was a general of slight capacity; and tlie royal forces had never 
been so numerous, so completely equipped, or in higher spirits. Ilia 
majesty opened the campaign of 1045 by taking Leicester, garrisoned by 
1500 men: and he wrote to the queen, on whom he appears to have literally 
doted, ‘that his affairs were never in so hopeful a way.’ Tho dreaded 
Cromwell was no longer in his path, am! the crown appeared once ntoro 
within his reach, lie little knew the men with whom he had to cope. If 
he could have perused the resolutions of the Commons * junm'tting Sir 
Thomas Fairfax to confer the command of the horse upon Lieutenant- 
general Cromwell as long as tho House should he pleased to dispense with 
that' honourable member’s services,’ it might have enlightened him as to 
the fatal significance of the recent changes. The welcome resolution was 
instantly communicated to Fairfax, and he the same day wrote to Crom¬ 
well soliciting his immediate presence with the army, menaced by the king- 
with an overpowering force. The letter reached Cromwell on the 9th of 
June, and on the 11th lie had joined Fairfax at Northampton with 1000 
chosen horn*. ‘ Well 1 where was the king the king’s army?’ Fairfax 
did not quite know-- but eertauily m the neighbourhood. Cromwell 
suggested that this material point diniild he ascertained at once. Fairfax 
acquiesced, and ireton, Liking a few colours of horse with him, drove in 
one or two of the king’s outposts; and from the prisoners he brought in, 
it was ascertained that Charles was posted in strong and splendid array a 
few miles distant on a rising ground, nut far from llarborough, or Uavcr- 
bvowe, as it was then called. Cvomw ell at mu e decided for battle—decisive, 
thorough battle oil the next day. Fairfax agreed, ami the generals, with 
Ireton, immediately surveyed the ground in the neighbourhood, and 
selected a fallow-lidd about a mile and a-liulf in width, about half-way 
between llarborough and Nasehy, as an eligible spot whereon to intercept 
and encounter the king’s numerous and formidable forces. There, accord¬ 
ingly, the parliamentary army dre.w up at sunrise the following morning. 
Cromwell wan on the right with his Ironsides; Fairfax and &kippon 
commanded the infantry in the centre; and Ireton, with a strong body of 
horse, was posted on the left. They lay there motionless for several 
hours, singing psalms at intervals--their swords thoroughly sharp, their 
powder perfectly dry, and tlieiv confidence in the triumph of the righteous 
cause unbounded. 

Charles, yielding to Rupert's impatience, advanced to battle. The main 
body of the king’s infantry, more than 15,000 men, was commanded by Lord 
Ashley; and Rupert on the right, Hir Marmaduke 1 .angdale. on tho left, 
headed his fine and numerous cavalry. The King’s Life-guards, Prince Ru¬ 
pert’s regiment, and the Royal Horse-guards, formed the reserve, commanded 
by the king in person. Rupert’s impetuous charge on the king’s right, spite 
of Jreton’s fierce and valiant resistance, was completely successful. Ireton 
himself was wounded, and taken prisoner, but rescued during the subsequent 
rout, Rupert, as usual, went oif in search of the baggage, from which, how¬ 
ever, Jie was driven back by a few smart discharges of the strongly-posted 
baggage-guard. The fight in the centre v.as bloody and obstinate. Fairfax 
and Hkippon, forgetting, in the growing confusion and thickening danger of 
defeat, their position as generals, fought desperately in the ranks. Spite, 
however, of their frenzied efforts, their troops were manifestly giving way 
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before tlie terrible odds opposed to them, when derisive help came as ever 
from that astonishing farmer of ftt Ives, lie hud pushed l 4 Uigdale com¬ 
pletely otf the ticid, and leaving one or two squadrons to hinder him from 
rallying, now wheeled with the mass of his Ironsides full upon the flank of 
the almost victorious royal centre. The shock was decisive; the king’s 
infantry gave way at once, and the reserve shared the same fate: one 
regiment, more obstinate than the rest, was destroyed almost to a man. 
JKuport returned to the field; but his exhortations, aided by the prayers 
and commands of the king, failed to induce his cavalry to encounter that of 
Cromwell. They had made acquaintance with those gentlemen at Marston 
Moor, and nothing could induce them to renew it. They fled, and with 
them the last hope of King Charles. The victory was thoroughly decisive. 
#000 prisoners, a hundred colours, the royal standard, the king's carriage 
and his cabinet of letters -sad but incontestable evidence of Ids majesty's 
litter want of sincerity -remained in the hands of the victors; and all effec¬ 
tual resistance on the part of the Koyalists was over. ‘ llouest men.’ said 
Cromwell, writing from the field to the speaker of the Commons—‘honest 
men served you faithfully and well. Sir, they are. trusty. I beseech you, 
in the name of Cod, not to disturb them.’ They were not disturbed; and 
Cromwell, sometimes with Fairfax, but more frequently alone, swept like a 
destroying tempest through tlu* land. Taunton, besieged by the ‘dissolute’ 
Coring, and defended by Blake, afterwards the great admiral, was relieved. 
Leicester had been instantly retaken. Jiristol, into which ltupert had 
thrown himself, surrendered upon terms after one assault. Devizes, 
Cromwell carried by storm. Berkeley Castle and Winchester surrendered 
to him. Basing House, held by the Marquis of Winchester, and iu those 
days esteemed almost impregnable, was carried by assault. ‘Sir, I thank 
God,'wrote Oliver on the Nth October JG-4. r > —‘ J thank God 1 can give 
you a good account of Basing.’ Sweeping westward, he overthrew Lord 
"Wentworth at IJovey Tray almost without an effort, capturing 500 
prisoners and six standards. Lord Hoptou lie routed at Torringtou. The 
last English force in the field for the king was about 3000 cavalry, com¬ 
manded by Wr Jacob Astley. Tlw-e were overthrown, and Sir Jacob 
himself made prisoner. * Your work is done,’ said the baronet to his 
captors,‘unless, indeed, you choose to fall out and tight among yourselves.’ 

Cromwell was now approaching Oxford, where the king had sought 
refuge. His majesty could not but pt rreive that he had lost the game. 
The .defeat of Montrose at Philiphaugh had quenched the hopes raised by 
the meteor successes of that remarkable man in Scotland, and by the 
advice of Montreuil, the French envoy, the king left Oxford, disguised as a 
groom following his master Ashlmruhain, and surrendered .himself to the 
Scottish forces at lvelham. We have no space for any details of the 
plicated negotiations which ensued—of the deceptive, and, for himself, 
1-game which Hilaries attempted to play, not only when with the Scots, 
ffor nearly three years afterwards, persisting to the last as he did is his 
torts to deceive and play off one party against another. The English 
'}parliament at length claimed the custody of the king, and the Scottish 
general!* reluctantly surrendered him for, it has been said, a sum of money 
—£200,000. This statement is not borne out by the facts; for the whole 
of the £200,000 was voted, as appears by the. Commons’ Journal#, on the 
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21 pi. 27th August, ami 1st of September, though the final settlement of the 
vote did not take place till the 8th of December, being arrears of pay due 
under contract to the Scottish army; mul it wie not till after the last date 
(December the 8th) that negotiations for the Mirrendcr of the king com¬ 
menced. Whether, however, the parliament would have actually paid 
them if they liad persisted in retaining Charles, is another matter. Neither 
is it needful to dwell upon the seizure of the roval person by Colonel Joyce, 
his subsequent escape from Hampton Court, rei apt urc bv Colonel Ham¬ 
mond, and confinement in the Isle of Wight. The catastrophe, a sad aud 
melancholy one however viewed, it was e\ blent, in the beginning of 1048, 
would not be long delayed. Events were occurring Avhich convinced 
the victorious chiefs of the army and parliament that some decisive 
step ought?to be taken without delay, and Huiwed Cromwell, who had 
been received in London with extraordinary honours, and had had a 
pension of £2500 per annum settled on him, that his work, was as yet but 
half performed. 

Captivity and misfortune, especially of fallen greatness, appeal strongty 
to the sympathies and imagiiiutin *•. of mankind, and thou mi mis of persons 
who had strenuously resisted Charles the despot, were, moved with com¬ 
passion tor Charles the humble captive. An insurrection in his favour, 
headed by Colonel Foyer, broke out in Wales: the English fleet, consisting 
of six ships of war fully equipped, mutinied, and sailed for Helvoethluys, to 
place themselves under the command of the young Duke of York; and 
worse than all, the Scotch government, having secretly ((included a treaty 
Avith the king to restore him upon conditions, for the due performance 
of which they were to hold* certain of the English northern towns, sent an 
army across the Tweed under the Duke of Hamilton, a nobleman who 
does not appear to have pos.-essi <1 one quality lifting him for such a com¬ 
mand. The Scottish army, reckoning the four thousand cavaliers under 
Langdale that were with them, did not exceed two or three-and-twenty 
thousand men—a force altogether inadequate to < ontend Against the A'eterans 
of Cromwell, when he should have done with the Welsh outbreak. 
Hamilton appears to have been conscious of this, for lie. came on with such 
timidity that in forty days he had only marched eighty miles, though 
Opposed only by Lambert with inadequate forces, that, slowly retired as ho 
advanced. At length Cromwell, having finished with Colonel Cover and 
the Welsh insurgents, hastened with rapid strides to the north. Hamilton 
was near Preston, on the left bank of the Kibble, when Cromwell joined 
Lambert at Otley Park; but his rearguard under Muiiroe were miles off, 
at Kirby Lonsdale. Cromwell, as usual, attacked at once, aud Hamilton 
and Langdale were overthrown with immense loss. Kxccpt stragglers, 
only tlie regiments commanded by .Muiiroe regained their native land, and 
when BaiJlie surrendered at Warrington lie had but three thousand men 
with him. Hamilton escaped with the cavalry to Uttoxeter, where his 
men mutinied, and the duke took refuge with Lord Drey of Groby. 
Cromwell marched northward. The defeat of the Scottish Loyalists induced 
the Covenanters of that kingdom to rise in arms again; and headed by 
Lords Loudon and Eglington, the Whiggamores marched on Edinburgh. 
They could not, however, have successfully withstood the disciplined forces 
under Lanark and Muiiroe, and Cromwell proffered his assistance. It was 
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accepted, aiul Oliver marched to Edinburgh: matters were arranged, and 
the English general turned slowly towards the south. So slowly indeed did 
he, usually so fiery-active, inarch, that he contrived not to arrive in London 
till the 4 purification ’ of the parliament, by the expulsion of every l’resby- 
terian or other member opposed to the designs of the prevailing party, had 
been ctfcctcd by military violence---by Colonel Pride’s purge, as it is 
called — tlmt officer professing to Act under the orders of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. 

The army, through its officer.-, now openly demanded judgment on the 
king; and the * purified’ Commons sent up a declaratory vote to the Peers, 
‘ that it is high tiensou in the king of England to make war upon his 
people.’ The Peers’ House, consisting of hut twelve members, negatived 
the proposition. They would, however, make it treasonable in any future 
king to do so. On the. next day they again met, to the number of six, 
disposed of some formal business, ami adjourned till the morrow. That 
morrow was the 25th of April IhdO, for a fmv hours after their adjournment 
the Commons voted their Lordships’House ‘useless and dangerous,’ and 
abolished it. 

With the particulars known of the trial and execution of Charles I. for 
high treason every reader must be abundantly familiar. That in those 
days, when a divinity did really hedge, a king, it was a deed of unexampled 
boldness maybe, readily admitted; and it is perhaps true, as Mr Carlyle 
expresses it, that it struck a chill to the heart of universal flunkey ism from 
which it has not since recovered; hut it seems impossible to coincide iti 
that writer’s apparently unqualified admiration of the act. In the first 
plaee —and this surely ought tit have excited Mr Carlyle's indignation—all 
that solemn [(reparation and apparatus for trying the king was a huge 
sham —an unreal simulation of a grave investigation! The men who 
presided there were executioners -righteous ones some may hold—hut cer¬ 
tainly not jmfyt's met to inquire into the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
and to decide calmly and impartially according to the evidence. It was pre¬ 
viously determined to execute the king; and hotter far—more manly and 
honest at all events would it have been- to have pronounced his doom 
without going through all that hideous and mocking formality. The 
palpable hypocrisy of I lie whole affair makes even the king’s assumptions 
of divine irresponsibility appear respectable. And if the putting the 
monarch to death under the pretext set up was a crime, it was far more 
conclusively a blunder: the instant the head of Charles 1. rolled on the 
scaffold, Charles If., who was beyond the reach of parliament, started into 
fife. The dramatic, dialogue at the place of execution between the king 
and tlm bishop, true or false, or partly true and partly false, as it may be, 
gajjgked thousands of partisans to the cause of trampled royalty; and ocCa- 
for the publication or invention of such a scene should have been 
'japbfally avoided by wise statesmen. Few can rend the account of the 
jbflft moments of the king without emotions of sorrow and compassion; and 
‘only that the pale face and wasted form of Eliot obtrude before that 
sadly -pr^ud complaining eye, and the broken petition— 4 A little air, your 
majesty, that I may gather strength to die’—drowns the sonorous tones of 
the king and his prelate, it would seem impossible not only to forbear 
pronounoing the execution of the monarch to have been an act of unjus- 
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tillable vengeance, but that the king liimaelf .was a victim deserving the 
profoundest respect, pity, and compassion. 


There was much work yet to be done by Cromwell. The royal catiso 
was again in the ascendant in Ireland. The revolted licet under Prince 
iiupert rode triumphantly along the coast, for Sir Harry Vane luul not yet 
had time to organize the dreaded fleets which afterwards won England the 
sovereignty of the seas. Inchiipiiu in Munster, the Scottish regiments in 
Clstvr, and the great body of the Catholic population, had proclaimed the 
king. Cromwell, armed with the highest civil and military authority, must 
go over with his Ironsides, and quench that mischief. He did so effec¬ 
tually and remorselessly. We cannot, after a careful perusal of the pleas 
put forward in defence of those Irish massacres, find any, the slightest valid 
excuse for them. They appear to have been as unnecessary as they were 
frightful, hideous. It is, however, right to give the lord-general’s own 


defence of them. Here it is. 


Ho is writing of the slaughter at Trcdagh : — 


'I am persuaded this is a righteous judgment of Hod upon those'barbarous 


wretches who have imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood, and 


that it will tend to pro\ent the effusion of blood for the future, which are 
the satisfactory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
remorse and regret.’ 

Scotland again rose for the king. Charles II. was invited over and 


crowned there. This was esteemed a declaration of war against England, 
and Cromwell hastened from his Irish command to meet the new danger. 
He crossed the Tweed at the head of ‘JO,01)0 veterans, before the raw levies 


of the Scots were in any condition to encounter him. ’Hie battle of 
Dunbar followed; Cromwell was once more in Edinburgh; and although his 


military measures were vigorously directed to put down armed resistance 
to the parliament, he appears to have treated the Scottish people with 
respect aqd consideration. Some years afterwards, in his correspondence 
with New England in America, he expressed to the Puritans there—whom, 
by the way, he strengthened and supported in every possible manner—the 
deep regret he felt at lighting against the Scottish (’oven,inters. ‘ He was 
afraid he had slain many of the godly at Dunbar.’ In the next campaign 
his flag waved over Perth; and further resistance seemed hopeless, when 
the young king, seeing that the country was clear towards the south, pre¬ 
vailed upon his Scottish army to march upon England. A wilder project, 
with such a general as Cromwell in his rear, was perhaps never conceived. 
Oliver, as soon as he heard of the king’s march, which was not till three 
days after it had commenced, despatched letters to the parliament to be 
under no alarm at tho southward movement of the king; and .to Harrison 
he sent directions to press on tho flank of the Scottish forces from New¬ 
castle. I-ambert he at once despatched from Fifeshire to hang upon tho 
king’s rear, and as speedily as possible followed himself with 10,000 
veterans along the cast coast towards Yorkshire. Charles was overtaken 
at Worcester, and spite of the gallant resistance offered by the Scottish 
troops—‘five hours of tlie hottest fighting be had known’—Cromwell 
obtained a complete victory on tho 3d of September 165*2, the anniversary 
of the battle of Dunbar, and thenceforth called his ‘ lucky day.’ The 
young king, at the head of a brigade of cavalry, burst out of the city by the 
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northern road, and escaped. This event Cromwell called ‘a crowning 
mercy.’ It was the last military resistance offered in England to the 
Commonwealth whilst lie lived.' 

The next important page in this eventful history records the dissolution 
of the remaining members -the Hump, as they were called—of the hong 
Parliament by the Lnfd-( icncral Cromwell, who, with the aid of his soldiers, 
turned them unceremoniously out of the House, locked the doors after 
them, and walked home to Whitehall with the keys in his pocket. The 
parliament had just before been debating, and were about to pass a ‘reform 
hill,’ of which one of the pro-visions was, that the present members should 
continue to sit without rc-election. 

The only possible Justification of this act of violence would have been to 
immediately assemble a new, full, and legal House of Commons. Hut that 
eourso was opposed to the lust of power which now, whatever his excuscrs 
may say, dominated the mind of Cromwell. -V parliament, of a certain sort 
was, it is true, summoned, (lospel ministers were directed to take the sense 
of congregational churches in the several counties, and return the names of 
4 faithful men, fearing (lud and hating covetousness and out of these ihe 
Council, in the presence of the lord-general, selected l.'i'J for England, 6 for 
Wales, ti for Ireland, and 5 for Scotland. These men assembled, only two 
being absent, on the 4th of duly Hind, and set about reforming the common 
law and abolishing the (Joint of Chancery, until one line day Colonel 
Sydenham proposed, that as’they evidently had no talent for government, 
they should resign their authority into the hands of the lord-general. 
This was accomplished by the aid of a‘little gentle violence, and the ‘ Little 
Parliament,’ as it was termed, was dismissed. Others followed of various 


patterns and devices, none nf which, however, suited Cromwell, now Lord 
Protector, with a civil list ot 11100,000 per annum. In 1658, the last new 
Constitution had extemporised two Houses, and we lind his lliglmess 
addressing the new parliament as * My Lords and Gentlemen! ’ To further 
show how power had corrupted, dwarfed, -vulgarised, shrunk up, this once 
great, vigorous-minded man, we make one quotation from the 4 Court 
Circular’ of that day : - 4 Yesterday afternoon, his Highuess went to Hamp¬ 
ton Court; and this day the most illicit rious lady, the Lady Mary Cromwell, 


third daughter of his Highness the Lord Protector, was there married to 
the most noble the Lord Paucoabridge, in the presence of their Highnesses 


and many noble persons.’— A/m-. Pul. Xnr. 10, 1(157. 

The old lire had not yet burned out; but its dashes were visible only in 
the Puritan-farmer’s foreign policy. ‘ I will make the English name more 
terrible than ever the Homan's was’ was Cromwell's vaunting expression; 
and had life been granted him, lie appeared likely to have gone uigh 
to realise the vainglorious boast. The till then undisputed maritime 
supremacy of the Hutch, supported as it was by the genius and bravery of 
T&in r J frump, He Kuyter, and He Witte, was destroyed during his protee- 
stti&Htc chiefly by the skill and valour of Make. Prince Rupert, who had 
;/ heen roving the bras at the head of the revolted English fleet, took refuge 
from the pursuit of that admiral in the Tagus. Blake demanded permis¬ 
sion to pursue and attack 4 that pirate’ there. Don John, king of Por- 
tugal, refused, and Make made reprisals upon the Portuguese commerce. 
Sr Don John was forced ultimately to submit, paid a large sum of money for 
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the expenses of the war, and conceded a commercial treaty which secured 
great and unexampled privileges to the merchants of Britain. THft 
piratical powers of Barbary were humbled: Spain was crippled on the sea, 
and despoiled not only of wealth, but of territory. Jamaica was wrested 
from her; and the last exploit of Blake was the destruction of the Spanish 
licet in the harbour, and defended by the batteries, of Vera Cruz. France 
courted the Protector’s alliance, and four thousand of bis veterans co¬ 
operated with Turenne in the reduction of Dunkirk. 

But the bright page in the Protector’s foreign policy was the firm and 
resolute stand he made in defence of the Vaudois. persecuted by the Duke 
of Savoy ‘ for conscience’ sake.’ The Princes of Piedmont were hunting 
them down like animals of prey, when the stern voice of Cromwell echoed 
amidst those Alpine wastes, and the persecutor turned in terror and dismay 
from his work of blood. The reader familiar with Milton’s invocation 
beginning with— 


( Avenge, oh herd ! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine uumninins odd,* 

may conceive, the excitement of the Iron-ides, eager as bloodhounds on the 
start, to light ■ the battle of the Lord’ against the partisans of Horne. The- 
Protector informed the Vaudois through Stouppe that they might count 
upon his instant help: eager preparations were commenced; the pope was 
plainly told that if the. persecution of ‘the people of (Sod 1 continued, the 
English cannon should be heard in St Angelo- when live Duke of Savoy, 
wisely counselled by Franco, abandoned his violent measures, and restored 
to tlie Vaudois their religious privileges and immunities. Cromwell is said 
to have heard the announcement of the Duke of Savoy’s submission^ 
conveyed through the French ambassador, with gritri discontent. He 
would rather have effected his object by the sharp swords of his valiant 
soldiers. Perhaps, too, he thought lie might have recovered in that ‘holy’ 
war, as he would have deemed it, a portion of the moral health and vigour 
lost to him since he had dwelt in the perfumed atmosphere of palaces, and 
amidst the glittering shows of a court. 

It was not to be. The once lion-hearted mau, betrayed front the high 
path he had once so firmly trod by-the enticements of power, and vainly 
struggling in the mires of intrigue and lair-seeming falsehood, visibly 
declined in mind and body; became even personally afraid of the. miserable 
llovalists who threatened him with private assassination. Cromwell afraid! 
What miracle is this? A’o miracle, reader! True courage dwells not 
with usurping violence; and how could he he otherwise than afraid as tho 
names of Eliot, Hampden, gleamed through his troubled brain, and he felt 
that he had betrayed the great cause for which they died; brought-it in 
the eyes of the unreflecting into derision and contempt ? Albeit as tho 
Lord Protector, after patient watching by the lingering deathbed of his 
favourite daughter, tlie Jjidy Elizabeth f’laypolc, caino himself visibly 
within the shadow of the tomb, his old spiritual strength seemed to return 
again. The world with its vain shows was vanishing, and as it rolled 
away, the Heaven of Ids youth and healthy manhood flashed, with its awful 
and unspeakable splendours, light upon his soul. They read to him, at bin 
own request, a passage of St Paul to the Philippians—‘ Not that I speak 
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in respect of want, for I have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith 
to be content. I can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me.’ 
As these words fell upon his ear, he ejaculated in broken accents, 1 This 
Scripture did once save my life when my eldest son—died; which went us 
a dagger to my heart: indeed it did. 1 lie alluded to his son Oliver, slain 
in the civil war, but at what place or under what circumstances remains 
unascertained, lie is supposed to have served in Harrison’s troop. The 
day before the Protector died, when his wife and children were weeping 
round his bed, lie exclaimed, speaking of the Covenant of Hod with man— 
‘ Jt is holy and true - it is holy and true —it is holy and true! Who made 
it holy and true? The Mediator of the Covenant! The Covenant is one. 
And even if 1 do not, He remains faithful. Love not the world,’ he con¬ 
tinued, addressing his family: ‘ no, my children, live like Christians. 1 
leave you the Covenant to feed upon.’ * Yen, iny true one,’ adds Mr Car¬ 
lyle, commenting ou this scene. 1 Even so: the Covenant, and the eternal 
soul of Covenants remains Mire to all the faithful: deeper than the. founda¬ 
tions of this world earlier than they more lasting than they.’ 

The tempest of the night of the 2d of September 1(558, extending to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and strewing land and sea with wreck, was 
the appropriate death-dirge of that great, stormy being; and on the mor¬ 
row—his fortunate day, the .'id of September -the mighty, reverential, erring 
—for he was human spirit passed from earth, its last aspiration a prayer 
for the country he luid strongly loved and bravely served. 


Of the brief Protectorate under liicliard Cromwell which followed, and 

of the subsequent restoration of the king, we have not here to speak. \\> 

may merely notice, in conclusion, that in the first year of the restored 

monarch’s reign, the bodies ut Cromwell, Jreton, and Make were dug out 

of their graves, dragged on hurdles to Tyburn, exposed on the gallows, and 

then huddled into a pit amidst the shouts of a brutal populace—and, hark ! 

— there is au echo to those shout.-! It is the thunder of J>e Kuvter’s 

•/ 

Hutch cannon injthc Thames! 

The wiilow r of the Protector died at the house of her widowed son-in-law, 
Clay pole, October 8, 1(572; hi- daughter Mary, Lady Fauconbridgc. died 
14th of March 1712; l-'iances, first Mrs llich, then Ladv Russel, December 
27, 1720; Bridget, married lirst to Iretou, then to Eleetwood, on the 
31th September 1(581, ar Stokc-Xewington. near London. His successor in 
the Protectorate, liioliard, dud at Cheshunt, July 12, 1712; Ilcury on 
the 23il March 1673. 
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ft V \ CONV ALKSCUNT. 


I. 



DEAli K. - Ait yon surprised to urn n once more on the wing? 
‘ Whither is .dc no*r bound ?’ nu'lliinks I hoar you Fay. Well, then, 
toll yon in a* tow words ;is possible, that I have again set out in 


of that almost first of earthly hies 


sings- -health; and that 1 am going, 


in pin-suit of it. to the •me* obscure hut now far-famed hamlet of (»ra*fcn- 
IuTg. ‘ Is it really possible i have a friend so rerytluftV 1 think I hear 
you ,.tw exclaiming. Kven so, my dear; and faith and hope, moreover, 
h.'i.koii me on; and I trust vou will find that l shall have no cause to 


ii fi mt my temerity' in thus venturing in my weak state so far from home. 
Hut yen will add—• It is not the travelling 1 dread for her; it isthat 
barbarous, that absurd so-called " nor"— the irat<r - sy^tnn —that makes 
me tremble.’ Kh bieu, ma t here, nou« \eirou«. If 1 return from the 


Ksulapius of the Silesian mountains no better, no stronger, no happier 
a being than when [ bade adieu to the shores of England, with its hosts of 


learned doctors, why, then, L will give you permission to exult over my 
fully; meantime do not despair on my account, or allow your mind to be 
quite closed by prejudice, but try and believe it possible that l may’,be 
able to add unj testimony to the good effects of leading, for a time, an 
almost amphibious existence. 

My’ companions will, 1 am sure, do all in their power to aid and cheer 
me; and should I be prevented from writing as frequently as I conclude 
your impatience will desire, one of them shall occasionally act as my 
amanuensis. 


Now, do not imagine, my dear, that I have taken this step inconsidc- 
rately. Health and life are far too precious boons to be trilled with; 1 
have therefore used the poor powers which Clod has given ine for weighing 
and judging; f have read immh of what lias been written on the subject 
of the water-cure, and having also partially tested it in England, and found 
it do wliat no medicine could effect, J think I cannot greatly err in going to 
tlie fountain-head, and carrying it out with prudent vigour. 1 am sure you 
will unite with me in praying for a blessing on my proceedings, and that a 
No. 59, 1 
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good result may be granted to my undertaking, even though it should not 
arrive in the exac t form my short-sighted vision might anticipate. 

The few days we spent in London were taken up chiefly in making pre¬ 
parations for our departure, procuring passports, circular letters, &e. L 
did not omit to purchase those most useful travelling companions - Murray's 
Hand-Hooks—without which one wonders what travellers could formerly 
have done, for they really are invaluable, warning us in danger, guiding us 
in difficulties, being pleasant companions in solitude, and even acting aw 
experienced planners of our amusements when perplexed among a multi¬ 
tude of tempting ' xeursions. 

Before five, on a dull and rainy morning, we entered our watery dwelling, 
hound for Hamburg—watery, in every sense: for what with the rain over 
our heads, and the wet under our feet from Llie buckets of water just 
liberally poured over the deck, we were forced against our will to take 
refuge in iriy horror of horrors the cabin, li e did not leave port until 
eight, the tide not sooner serving. There were altogether about forty-six 
passengers on board; among them Americans, (ioniums, Russians, and 
Scotch. We were fortunate enough to be put into what is called the 
slate-cabin, which we had to ourselves. It is not often that I enjoy any¬ 
thing like exclusiveness, but on this occasion it was particularly agreeable. 
At midnight ou the second night we entered the Kibe, and when I rose the 
following morning my eyes were charmed with the sight of green banks 

and trees—a refreshment 1 assure vou to one who for so many hours had 

•/ * 

been suffering all the tortures incident to sea-sickness. 

Tedious was our passage up the river. The tide and wind not permitting, 
we were compelled to lay to for an hour or so in shallow water, there being 
a sand-bank to fear for large vessels. 

As we approached Hamburg, 1 was surprised to find the left bank so 
diversified and pretty—green banks rising from the water’s edge, inter¬ 
spersed with pretty woody dells, and villas peeping through them. At. 
length high-pointed houses and masts of vessels announced the town 
itself. Our view of Hamburg was external and superficial; but I under¬ 
stand it is wonderfully imprm ed since the conflagration. Many of the 
shops are gay as well an good, and the streets arc at this season amusing to 
a stranger, from the singular and picturesque costumes of the flower and 
strawberry girls. The servant-maids, too. with their long red gloves, laco 
caps, showy shawls, and market mg-basket covered with a scarlet or crimson 
handkerchief, add to the liveliness of the picture. But I must not stay to 
describe even the hospitalities we enjoyed during our brief sojourn, for ‘ the 
curse of the wandering foot’ is upon me. 


II. 

* H 

.. V At five o’clock on Sunday morning we entered the steamer for Potsdam, 
and the ladies’ cabin being full, took our places in the general one, niching 
ourselVcs, like the rest, in an arm-chair-like leathern seat fixed against the 
wall. Here the ladies knitted all day (Sunday work!) and slept all night; 
and about two o’clock on the second afternoon we arrived at the Fsussian 
Versailles—Potsdam. This is a town of palaces, and has about 34,0U0 in- 
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habitants, including the large garrison. Although not founded by Frederick 
the Great, it owes to him all its attraeti^s. We set out to see first the 
palare within the town, where the union of extreme plainness and decayed 
grandeur produced a singular contrast. In one part we passed through 
whitewashed corridors, and in others beheld tattered hangings of richest 
satin and tarnished silver! What a defacer of Hum's work is time! In 
the natural world he often accumulates and enriches: not so with works 
of art—these, he usually defaces. ‘Ay,’ you will say; ‘but please allow 
him some merit oven here. Remember my old port!' Agreed ; and now 
to proceed. The most interesting part of the palace is that containing 
the apartments of Frederick the Great, and which have been visited by 
one whose deeds will occupy a no less important chapter in the world’s 
history than do those of the Great Frederick. You will guess I allude, to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. There is his writing-table,blotted all over with ink; 
hit. piano ; music-stand, with music in his own handwriting, and of his own 
composition. There, too, are his hooks, chiefly in French—in many of 
which there arc criticisms in tlie handwriting of Voltaire, whose apartments 
in a contiguous building were pointed onr to ns. But perhaps the most 
interesting memorial ofiiim is a small room with double-doors, in which he 
could be entirely secluded from observation. In the centre is a tabic over 
a trap-door, so that his dinner could bi served and removed without the 
presence of servants, and lie could thus enjoy a repast with a friend without 
being either overheard or overlooked. 


We next went to see tin* (Jamison Kindie, where Frederick is interred, 
or rather where his remains were placed in a perfectly plain metal .sarco¬ 
phagus above ground, under a gorgeous pulpit, meant apparently to serve 
the double purpose of pulpit and monument* The door into the vault is 
behind the pulpit. ‘The sarcophagus was decorated with what the Prussians 
highly valued—the sword of Frederick. When Napoleon entered the 
church, he walked up to the tomb, and bowed the kncejiefo.c it. saying— 
“ lladst thou been alive I never should have been here;” hut in rising he 
stoic the conqueror’s sword from the conqueror's grave !’ All traces of it 
have now been lost; but out the tomb, on each side of the pulpit, now 
bang the eagle standards taken by the Prussians, as a sort of retaliation 
l’or an affront which was most sorely felt. The pulpit is little in keeping 
with the lessons of peace which should issue from it; and the emblems of 
war, such as casques, swords; shields, &e. seemed sadly misplaced. 

After a good night in our Hermit (Kinseidler', we rose to resume our 
wanderings among palaces, which I assure you was a tax my poor stock of 
strength could scarcely bear; but ‘ Oh. I must sec that I ’ or sometimes from 
others, ‘ Yon must not indeed miss this /’ led me on, till, though with great 
fatigue, I contrived to see as much as the rest of the party. 

We procured a large and easy carriage, and proceeded to view the 
palaces in the neighbourhood. We drove first to the Briierhausberg 
Palace, belonging to Prince William of Prussia. It is a pretty and tastefully 


fitted-up building, full of comforts and elegances, more in the style of an 
English nobleman’s country residence than that of a sprig of royalty. We 
remarked many English works lying about, as if in every-day use, and 
among them was ‘ Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening.* There was also 
an English bedroom, with carpeted floor, &c. 
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Are you tired of palaces? If not, I must tell you we saw what is called 
the Marble Palace —from the marble with which it abounds; and like¬ 
wise that enormous pile of bricks%iul mortar built by Frederick the Great, 
called the New Palace. He erected this pile to prove to his enemies, after 
the termination of the long war, that he had still not exhausted his resource.*-. 
It was constructed in 1705—the erection occupying six years—on a spot, 
too, which had formerly been a morass. It contains 200 apartments, some 
of which arc of great dimensions, especially the dining-room. The hull 
designated the Grotto took iriy fancy amazingly, as it seems it did that of 
Napoleon. The g»*idn said, ‘ CV«t 1110(1110 dans son genre; 1 and I should 
conceive it must lie so. It is of enormous size, and circular, and entirely 
lined with shells and minerals, which must afford a brilliant effect when 
lighted up. 1 see my friend M urray says, 1 it is in bad tastebut as 
Frederick and Napoleon thought otherwise, I suppose 1 may venture to 
side with the heroes. This really gentlemanly old guide had conducted 
Napoleon over this palace, and told us which rooms he had admired, <*cc. 
1 longed to make further in<|uirirs, hut bis French and English were so all 
but unintelligible, that the attempt was vain. The marbles here are 
splendid, and the remains of furniture give the idea of costly magnificence. 
It is said that as the bills came in Frederick threw them into the tire, so that 
no one should ever know the cost of this huge folly. There is a theatre 
fitted up for Greek plays, and we were shown Frederick’s books, with 
sms in Voltaire's handwriting; als( 
which were not overpleasing or delicate. 

From the New Palace we drove through the grounds of Sans Souci, 
within which stands Charlottenhof; a \illa built by the present king in 
the style of a Pompeian dwelling. The rooms, however, I should conceive, 
must be both too large and too light closely to resemble those of Pompeia; 
the doors also must be higher. ‘ The baths in the grounds may perhaps 
more closely imitate those of the ancients, as they seem better calculated 
for A warmer climate tlinu this. They are. not closed in from the air, and 
arc spacious and tastily built. The Pompeians must, I think, have been 
acquainted with the use of the douche, there being a large circular bath, 
with an upright to hold by, and a spout, above, at great height, from 
which the water descended. 

I was much interested in the building staled the Antique Temple; the 
interior of which is fitted up like the. late queen's bedroom, having festoons 
of muslin lmng around it. The room is circular, and on it is thrown a bluo 
light, giving a very sepulchral effect. In the centre is a statue of the 
queen, which took the sculptor Ranch fifteen years to Complete. It 
represents her asleep, with her arms crossed over her breast, and is touch¬ 
ingly beautiful; especially when viewed in connection with lier interesting 
character and most romantic destiny. The late king is said to have some- 
timsj* hung over it for hours together. It is no larger than life, and is an 
jvement on one we are to see at Charlottenburg in the neighbourhood 
srlin, where she. was interred. ‘ Rauch was the court sculptor of Berlin; 

Iliad been attached to the queen's personal service, and so this statue 
.was worked out in all the enthusiasm of love aud grief. It was executed 
at Carrara; and a living eagle, which had been taken captive among the 
Apennines, was the original of that magnificent one he has placed at Her 
4 
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foot.’ Cliristiaii Tieck was the old and intimate friend of Rauch: they trod 
their brilliant path together. 

Of all the palaces at Potsdam, I most desired to see that of Sana Souci; 
hut a peep at the exterior was all we conld obtain, as, owing to the presence 
rtf royalty, we could not be permitted to view the interior. It is a long low 
structure, singularly situated at the top of a number of terraces, divided in 
the ( critic bv bread flights of steps. These terraces are partially fronted 
with glass, sheltering various evergreens, creepers, and above, all, the vines 
for which Sans Souci is famous, and which arc said to vie in flavour with 
those around Vesuvius. At the termination of the terrace are the graves 
of Frederick’s favourite dogs, and of the horse which had carried him 
through his various campaigns, lie ordered that he himself should be 
interred with them, but this injunction he had no longer the power to 
enforce, and it was not complied with. It was a favourite place of resort 
for the old warrior; and he was brought to it in his arm-chair a short time 
before lie died, and nearly his last words were * ,lc serai bientot plus pres de 
lui,' meaning to his horse. Do not laugh at our enthusiasm, when 1 say we 
much regretted we could not sec the room in which he breathed his last, or 
the dot k he used always to wind up, and which had stopped at the moment 
of his death, and still is allowed to point to the time of his departure. 


III. 

Palaces, however, should he no. business of mine at present; and 
bidding adieu even to Sans Somi, which excited our curiosity much, 
we posted on to Berlin, only twenty miles distant. Hero we traversed 
that magnificent avenue of lime and chest nut trees called Vnter den 
Linden, forming the main street of a groat city. It is of magnificent 
width, and divided by the trees into five parallel walks, t* c centre one 
being the widest, and appropriated to pedestrians. Benches are placed,, 
under the shade of the trees, and thus a most charming relief is afforded to 
those who, without further toil, wish to enjoy a Jittlo relaxation, in con¬ 
junction with pnto air. What a blessing would it be could we in our 
cities enjoy a treat like this, unalloyed by the contamination of smoke! 
You will shake your head, 1 fear, ami say l am growing discontented with 
my ain land. Hut to return. Proceeding from our hotel to the right, T 
arrived at some of the principal buildings in Berlin, they being chiefly 
within the compass of this fine street, t*ome of these are extremely hand¬ 
some, although most of them are but plastered- -stone being difficult to ' 
procure. The new museum has a superb colonnade, and the arsenal is a 
noble and highly ornamented building. Statues abound heye, as they do 
at Potsdam, and some of the public erections are peojdul with stone. 
Berlin lies in a complete flat, and the surrounding country is a vast sandy 
plain, so that nature has not contributed her quota towards beautifying this 
city. We observed that the country partook of this character the whole 
way from Potsdam, varied only here and there with a plantation of fir-trees. 
But to return to the etnme; and now to that end of it where rises the far- 
famed Brandenburg Gate, in alt its architectural taste and splendour. It 
is allowed to be the most majestic, simple, yet splendid portal in Europe, 
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and is built after the model of the Propylseum at Athens, though the Done 
pillars are on a larger scale. ' The car of victory, drawn by four horses, 
now adorning the top, paid a visit to Paris in Napoleon’s time; and her 
return to her old post was rewarded by the gift of the Prussian eagle and 
iron cross, which she now holds aloft in token of her triumph. The 
king, it is said, frequently wanders up and down this street, unattended, 
or followed only by a single domestic. JIow pleasant it must be to 
royalty to be able to move about in the capital of his own dominions so 
freo from all the circumstance of pomp and power! The hustle of Berlin 
(if bustle it can be called) is of a very different character to that of 
Hamburg. It appear more like the life and flutter of leisure and pleasure, 
than the steady, pressing bustle of business. 

• Our second day in Berlin We devoted to the museum, the palace, and 
Charlottenburg. The collection of paintings ranks below Dresden and 
Munich, but is considered to possess good specimens of a great er number of 
masters (especially of the early Herman and Italian schools) than almost 
any other gallery. There are, too, somrj lino works of the great Italian 
masters, and it abounds with those of the Flemish and Dutch schools; but 


for the latter 1 confess 1 have little liking. The museum was not completed 
until 1S30. It stands on thousands of piles, its site being on a branch of 
the Spree, which was filled up. It has a noble entrance, and before it 
stands an enormous vase, or rather basin, of polished granite, said to he 
above twenty feet in diameter, and hewn from a single boulder. The 
sculpture, vases, and collection of china we did not see. 

The palace has an imposing effect, but this is owing rather to its size 
than to any architectural beauty. We were ushered up some shabby stairs, 
and through anterooms, to apartments of great magnificence. 1 noticed 
especially the Knights’ IIall, as being both grand and uncommon: there is 
the throne of state, and opposite to it is a vast quantity of massive gold 
and silver plate, extremely ancient, and reaching from the floor to the 
ceiling. The effect of this is singular. The inlaid and highly-polished 
floors exceed in beauty any I have elsewhere seen, and no gentlemau’s 
shoes are permitted to come in contact with them—woollen slippers being 
provided to slip over their boots. Hue or two apartments are sumptuous 
beyond description, having silver-plated doors, &c. The decorations in 
others aro in modern style. I did not observe many line paintings. A 
modem one, by David, of Napoleon crossing the Alps, L remember admiring 
much. We were of course shown the room where Napoleon slept during 
Jus stay in Berlin. Among other curiosities 1 noticed an antique musical 
clock, which goes for a year without winding up; also various inlaid tables 
of great beauty, besides elegant vases, and the must magnificent chandeliers 
I ever beheld. 


Through a thunderstorm and pouring rain wo drove to Charlottenburg, 
about three miles from Berlin, out exit being through the far-famed Bran 1 
deqtburg Gate. Charlottenburg is a small village on the Spree, consisting 
chiefly of villas and taverns—being the resort of the rich during the summer 
months, and of the middling and lower classes as long as the season allows 
It to be attractive. It abounds with coffeehouses, and ( benches and tables 
"fixed under the shade of outspreading trees. 

' The Schloss or Palace was built by Frederick I., who married a daughter 

■ ’ii’ 6 , 
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of George L, and is a favourite residence of the royal family. Some of the 
rooms are exceedingly elegant, especially the ball-room, which is surrounded 
with white marble, decorated with golden wreaths. I think, however, that 
the room so particularly delighted me from its lofty windows, commanding 
a view of the garden, and from the very beautiful trees which were waving 
their tine branches within arm's length of them. Had the same room 
looked into a court, it would have possessed, in my nature-loving eyes, 
many fewer charms. It was unfortunately too wet under foot for us to 
see the pretty gardens attached to it, the entrances to which an; through 
the orangery, and has the theatre at its extremity, where plays are per¬ 
formed in the* season twice a week. Wc also, for the same reason, lost 
sight of the line carp which play in the sheet of water formed by the Spree, 
and which are called together by the sound of a bell, and fed by visitors. 
Here, at the extremity of a retired walk lined with cypresses, is a small 
Doric temple, in which repose the remains of the'late king and queen, 
lying side by side under monuments of great simplicity and beauty. Yon 
will remember that we have already seen a statue of the queen at Potsdam. 
The statue here, like that at Pot .dam, is also by Baucli, who took great 
pains to improve on his first effort; and certainly it is much more exqui¬ 
sitely (hilhwte, being fhe size of life. Here, however, she was actually 
interred, and the king beside her; and here is a cast of his monument, also 
a recumbent figure, with his martial cloak around him. The interior is 
lined with white marble, over which (as at (’havlottenburg) is thrown a blue 
sepulchral light. That, they who were so distressed and divided in lifo 
should here together lie in undisturbed repose, confers an interest to this 
little cemetery which is wanting in the other. 

The thii/1 morning of our stay in Perl in I struggled with feelings 
of great languor, and accompanied our party to inspect the Chamber 
of Arts. Wo were joined by a gentleman from Hamburg, who kindly 
interpreted for us, so that wc saw all to much advantage. It is an inte¬ 
resting collection, showing in some rooms the progress \uid different stages 
of the arts; in others are illustrations of the manners, customs, and habili¬ 
ments of different nations. Among these were exhibited the cases used to 
protect the long nails of the Chinese ladies, a cloak made of feathers 
‘belonging to the king of the Sandwich Islands, the saddle of a Turkish' 
pasha, and a very elaborate and delicately-finished pagoda-like dressing- 
case belonging to some ancient king, and containing massive silver cards, 
articles for the toilette, chess-board, clasped Bible, &c. This, we were 
told, so took ^Napoleon’s fancy, that lie carried it off to Paris. In the 
historical department there are some relics that to the Prussians themselves 
must be particularly valuable—such as the cast of the face of their Great > 
Frederick, taken after death; a bullet that struck him; and a cast of him 
in the very uniform he wore on the day of his death. Then there is the 
sword mended witli sealing-wax by himself, his cane, flute, and even his 
pocket-ItfindkercJiief, which, by the by, exhibits a huge patch I —he being 
famous for his scanty wardrobe. Here, too, are the orders and decorations 
which had been presented to Bonaparte, and which had been seized in his 
carriage after the battle of Waterloo. But here t must pause in my enu¬ 
merations of objects in this interesting collection, and not farther tax your 
patience or-my memory. 
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In the afternoon wc took a drive through Berlin, in order to gain a better 
general idea of the place. This occupied between three and lour hours, 
the city being twelve miles in circumference. The streets are very wide, 
and the houses low. They were so built in compliance with Frederick's 
wish—he desiring a vast space which he had enclosed to be rapidly filled 
with houses, that he might possess a capital proportioned to his accession 
of territory. The Frederick Strasse in a mile long and perfectly level; and 
J understand that, owing to the heat of the snn reflected by the sand, and 
the want of a declivity to carry off accumulations, the streets in summer 
are most unpleasant. Ah, you will say, this is a set-off to our smoke! 
Few capitals can, however, exhibit such architectural splendour as this; 
and again and again we admired the fine structures in the Enter den Linden, 
as well ns the noble statues that there abound. The arsenal 1 did not see, 
but tlic building is considered to be very perfect. The Opera House, the 
University, and especially the .Museum, are splendid decorations to this 
grand street. The population (for I know you like to be acquainted with 
this particular) is about 400,000, including HOOO soldiers of the garrison 
and about 5000 Jews. The greatest drawback in walking along Berlin is 
the want of wide Irnttoim, the sharp stones being very unpleasant. Tlis 
churches are not very attractive in their exterior, and wc did not enter any 
of them. We wished to see the manufactory of fine Berlin ironwork, but 
drove by mistake to a large foundry for engines, &c. There are pleasing 
ideas in connection with the delicate ironwork of Berlin; for when the 
Prussians were hard pressed by Napoleon, the ladies all relinquished their 
jewels, and received ironwork instead, with the inscription, 1 \Vc gave gold 
for iron.’ 

Wo spent another night in Berlin; and early on the morrow started for 
Wittenberg—the Protestant Mecca, as it has been called—a dull, quaint 
old town, interesting only for its being the cradle of the -Reformation, and 
the burial-place of Luther and his friend Mclancthon. 


IV. 

Leipsie was our next station, with its associations of war and letters; 
and then Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and one of the most delightful 
c ities in Europe. Here during a two days’ stay we visited the Picture 
Gallery, the Grosse Garten, the Japanese Palace, now the Museum, the 
Opera, and other sights and scenes of interest. I will not, however, 
fatigue you with details; and will only say that Dresden takes. my 
fancy completely, although it cannot boast the splendid buildings of 
Berlin or many other cities. There are no broad streets like that of 
the Unter den Linden ; in short, it has as to exterior few of the common 
attgftpttons of a capital. But the want of this is in my estimation more 

f a compensated by its very plearing situation. Its very irregularity 
' to me a charm, and I like the variety caused by the' union of the 
old ahd now town; and over all an inexpressible chirm is thrown by its 
dfiffeioftfl climate, which can be better felt than described. Its popula¬ 
tion, I understand, is about 85,000 or 86,000, and includes many men 
eminent for their talents and learning. It is attractive as a place of resi- 
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<?enre to some from the encouragement afforded to musical talent: it# 
Opera being good, and music being generally cultivated. It is considered, 
too, an advantageous capital for the young, as the German language is 
spoken with greater purity here than anywhere else, excepting in Hanover. 
It is. moreover, reasonable in point of expense, which will of course render it 
attractive to many, especially to those who, for the purpose of educating their 
children, are induced to take up their abode there for a lengthened period. 
Another important consideration is, that less of vice is known here than in 
any other capital. The inhabitants have the character of being very social, 
and of possessing all the light-hearted cheerfulness of the (iennan character. 

At Dresden our party was broken up for a time, a portion of our fellow- 
travellers preferring to post forward, while we chose the schnell post, by 
Gorlitz and Jlreslau. Leibnitz came next; then Neisse; and then the 
frontier-gate between Premia and Austria. Here we were turned back, full* 
twenty miles, having neglected to have our passports vised at Neisse; 
without which ceremony there was no such thing as gaining admission to 
the territories of the Kaiser. 

Wo at length reached Frciwaldaii; driving through rows of small white¬ 
washed lumscs; then by larger ones, looking like lodging-houses; and 
lastly, along a straggling street into a good-sized market-place, where 
gents of all descriptions were sitting before, the doors, and where the 
sign of the Gnefenberg Hotel pointed us to our temporary quarters. 


V. 

We had just preceded a violent thunder-storm, and were more fortu¬ 
nate than wo had anticipated, both in obtaining quarters at the only 
hotel in Frciwaldau, and also in finding that its landlord understood 
English. It is in exterior a small, neat building, but .within its accom¬ 
modations to an English eye are at most but second- 1 ate. Wo were 
ushered into the only room at liberty. It is on the ground-floor, and 
must of course serve the purpose of sitting-room and dormitory. Another 
lias been promised on the removal of a Ilussiau prince. Singular 
quarters for the aristocracy of any country! but I understand all who 
come here rather pride themselves on their powers of roughing it. While 
partaking of a really nice and welcome repast, our vichrimt companions 
arrived, and were obliged to be taken to lodgings, where all their meals 
had to be sent to them. As they have a courier, this will not, I hope, 
much inconvenience them; but to us it would have proved a terrible 
discomfort: we therefore congratulate ourselves on having pushed forward 
in the way wo did. In the evening we ‘set off to walk to Gradbnberg, , 
but found the attempt vain—at least for me—so steep was the ascent, 
and so dirty the roads. On returning, we had to encounter the nuisance 
of Germany. Smoking pollutes even Preiwaldau, and our room is often 
redolent with the fumes of tobacco proceeding from the benches before 
our window's. It is really a very serious annoyance, and a great draw¬ 
back to the pleasure of a sojourn in Austria. Wc were all too much tired 
not to sleep— maigre. noises within and without. Very thankful did I feel 
as I laid myself down in my wee box, that we had reached our journey’s 
No. ss. y 
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end in safety—so, grateful for the past and more hopeful for the future 
than 1 had long been, I closed my eyes for the first time in the Austrian 
dominions. 

I rose early this morning (Bunday), and took a stroll through the market¬ 
place, where buying and selling was going on, although there was service, 
at the time in the church. After breakfast we were surprised by the cull 
of a, Scotch lady, who kindly desired to know if she could be of any service 
to us. On the previous day we had been greatly amused by receiving I lie 
compliments of Captain and Mr So-and-so, who desired to know our names. 
I lost no time in a-’king to see the hero of the Water-System—the once 
peasant, the now far-famed I’ricssnit/.; so on his leaving church the land¬ 
lord ushered him in, and remained during the short interview as interpreter. 
I had been anxious to catch a glimpse of Gnefenbcrg—how much more so, 
then, t.o gaze on him whose useful and interesting discovery bad transformed 
n poor hamlet into a place of such celebrity! And besides, had I not been 
sent a thousand miles to undergo the scrutiny of his eye , and then to go 
through any process his judgment should dictate? Almost my last hope of 
a renewal of health and strength seemed, under Heaven, to hang on what 
lui can do for me. Is it not natural for ine, therefore, to feel even more than 
curiosity regarding him, notwithstanding all the ridicule 1 am quite aware l 
may have to encounter from the ignorant or prejudiced, or (which weighs 
with mo more) the anxious ami affectionate remonstrances of those 1 love. 
Well, what, did 1 behold in this ci-tlcrunt peasant ? 1 beheld a person 

rather above the middle height, exceedingly erect, open-chested, and 
broad-shouldered, with a countenance in which great self-possession and 
good sense blended with an expression of remarkable shrewdness, pene¬ 
tration, and decision—the small gray eye denoting the former characteris¬ 
tics, the thin, compressed lips the latter. lie has sandyisli hair—is sunburnt 
and freckled; and the being pitted with the smallpox, and the having lost 
by an accident a front tooth, rather detract from his good looks. His 
smile is very pleasant, and his manners anything but vulgar, lie entered, 
straw-hat and whip in hand, attired in a suit of gray, which is Ids ordinary 
costume. 1 observed he wore small gold earrings. He took my hand and 
kissed it, as is customary with all the. peasants towards their superiors. 
This he did, however, without the least appearance of obsequiousness. 
Ilis tone of voice is low, and his manner of speaking rapid but gentle. 
Altogether, the impression he left on my mind was most favourable. 11c 
is about forty-six years of age, although lie has rather the appearance of 
being a few years older. 

And now, having seen the ruler of G rmfenberg, 1 wished much to 
see. his domain, of which I had heard such strange reports: on being 
informed, therefore, that there ■ was English service held in a house 
not for from the establishment, we hired a vehicle, and were with our 
former travelling companions jolted there. On turning the point of a 
hill about half a mile from Freiwaidau, we arrived at what is called the 
Colony, which consists of thickly-scattered white cottages, looking very 
pretty and picturesque, though for the most part entirely devoid of 1 he 
substantiality of English dwellings, many of them being built wiiolly or in 
part of •wood. We were driven to one that more merited the term of 
.fkowe, and which goes by the designation of Las Grosse Hans, and found 
10 
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our way into a neat whitewashed apartment furnished with deal-benches, 
n sola, a deal-table and deal bookshelves. There were three airy casement - 
winilows, through which was wafted a most delicious breeze. 

There were about thirty persons assembled, including ourselves and the 
proprietor of the apartment, whose wife has been here two years, and is 
miff returning home with renewed health, highly satisfied with the result 
ol' tlu: system, and which 1 understand she has carried on with much 
heroism, and for doing which she is now rewarded. After waiting half an 
hour a gentleman bustled in, cap in hand, of bronzed complexion, and 
strongly-marked though not unpleasing features, though with anything 
rather than a clerical air. Tie read a short service, and offered up a 
eonci.sc prayer for the sinereign of the country (as was done also in the 
English church at, Dresden,, after which he read us a printed sermon. 

On our (putting our clmrch, Pricssiiitz's large white hospital, full of' 
windows, resembling a huge manufactory, appeared in sight. It in 
surrounded by other houses of smaller dimensions, and is situated still 
higher than they. The hills were \aricd and pretty, the tine day showing 
all to great advantage : the foreground is, however, too well cultivated to 
be picturesque: it has too iiiuili arable land, and is thus devoid of the 
beauty of wilder scenery. The hills above tins establishment are line, and 
t h»thed with tir to their summits. Those fronting his house are far higher 
and holder, and ha\e the usual livery of tir extending but midway up 
their sides. 

While mounting up a steep and narrow path towards the establishment, 
wo were overtaken by the clergyman we had just heard, and he very kindly 
addressed us, and inquired if we wanted to have lodgings at (i radon berg. 
Ou my replying that 1 should prefer indifferent accommodation there 
to the most, comfortable that could he had in the town of Erciwaldau, 
lie very kindly introduced me to a gentleman who frequently acts as 
interpreter; but T am sorry to say he gave me. no hopcvof obtaining even 
one room at (3ra;fonbcrg for some time to come—siurh numbers having 
flocked to the hills so soon as the warm weather commenced. 

We were conducted up a high flight of steps to the front door, and then 
through a singular-looking lobby, where a part of the machinery, in the 
form of sitz-baths, &c. was visible, leading to another flight of steps con¬ 
ducting to the sallc or saloon—a noble room, of about 120 feet in length, 40 
in width, and 25 in height, having a double set of windows, 0 in length 
on the south side, with 9 above : on the whole about HO windows. Three 
very long tables were prepared for dinner, liming down the centre of each, 
over the tablecloths, a piece of oilcloth, with at intervals white chalk 
marks drawn across it, in order to divide the messes. A napkin was 
placed for each; but some, I remarked, were tied up, and appeared to 
contain something, and on inquiry 1 learned that white-bread—which has 
to be purchased separately—is often so secured. There was a plentiful 
supply of both the brown, common to the country, and the black or Pries s- 
nitz bread, of which I had heard so much. Over the entrance-door is an 
orchestra; and opposite to this is a whole-length portrait of the emperor, 
who, although represented in his robes of state, has no very imposing 
aspect. The tables may be extended so as to accommodate from three to 
four hundred guests, and Priessnitz takes his station at tho head of one, 
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performed in J'rciwaldan. Notwithstanding the cogent arguments of the 
latter, I feJt far more disposed to coincide with the opinions of the Graffen- 
bergers; chiefly, perhaps, because taste led me to long for the freedom of 
the country, as well as for that elasticity which mountain air and mountain 
scenery always bestow. 

We at length engaged some apartments for a week not far from the 
hotel, but even this accomplished, much still remained to be done: an 
attendant had to bo hired; all articles in daily use, down to knives, 
forks, plates, glasses, &e. had to be procured; and this without more 
knowledge of German than had been picked up by my spirited com¬ 
panions during the journey. Such little difficulties as these would be 
merely amusing to the healthy and vigorous, but to the invalid (especially 
during such a temperature) they really become rather serious annoyances. 
1 shall therefore counsel all my acquaintances who may be thinking of 
turning their faces hitherwards, to gain a slight knowledge of German ere 
putting on their hats or bonnets for a sojourn at Gradenburg. We were 
in one of our greatest straits, endeavouring to comprehend tlie gesticula¬ 
tions and vociferations of our new and very funny-looking little landlord, 
who had worked himself up to a state of liory animation, when a card was 
brought in, introducth e of a young Knglish clergyman who lodged in the 
same house witli ourselves, and whom we had encountered yesterday at the 
table-d’hote. This was most opportune, as during a few weeks’ residence 
here he has been working liard to acquire a power of speech available with 
the inhabitants and shopkeeper,i, who speak only German. 

Wo gathered from our host that the bath attendant sent by Priessnit/. 
bad some troublesome children, and a still more troublesome lungin’, and 
that they wished me, for the peace of the house, to dismiss her, and engage 
another who had come at the same time to oiler her sendees. Glad t>* 
escape farther remonstrances on this score, we at once, hired the round- 
faced, merry-looking lassie who had presented herself to our notice. It is 
settled that we are to gi\ e her eight, florins a month, or two florins per week, 
and her dinner, die pro\iding herself with other meals. 

You would ha\c been amused to have seen us sally forth, dictionary 
in hand, to make our household purchases, in this w r e were much aided 
at first by our kind iVlkow-lodger: he assisted also in initiating u.s 
into the mysteries of the coins current in the country—no small per¬ 
plexity' to the foreigner - Austrian money of the same denomination being 
divided into bad and good, so that there is the schhvht or bad hreutzer, and 
the gut or good kroutzer; besides which they often reckon in gi'oschnis, 
and then one has to do a smn to turn kreut/.ers into them. Notwith¬ 
standing these little difficulties, there is in'many respects much assistance 
rendered to the ihmib purchaser not to botnet with elsewhere—for instance, 
there js a shop where they profess to sell all things, and where they arc in 
the habit of serving as much by signs as words. They are said to ask an 
person rather more for different articles than they would do their 
o#n countrymen; but perhaps they excuse themselves on the score of extra 
trouble demanding extra payment. Our buds, and everything pertaining 
thereto, had been provided for us, otherwise it is usual to hire such things. 
Our household not being yet in order, we continued our quarters at the 
hotel; and on going there lor our evening meal, we encountered our former 
14 
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travelling companions; who told us they Jiad by means of their courier 
obtained two rooms in a cottage ill the colony, and with almost unexampled 
kindness they offered mo the use of one. The manner of making this 

offer was most friendly and cordial. Mr-said, * I feel for you: you 

have left friends, and made great sacrifices to come here; you cannot make 
progress during this hot season without mountain air, and T am perfectly 
honest in really trishiny you to accept our offer; indeed you must, and 
shall do so. 1 can take no denial.’ I of course protested against such 
n proceeding, but at the same time deeply felt the intended kindness. Wo 
are now in our new abode, which I do not at all like, it being in a street, 
and that a not over-wide one. The veriest cot on the hills would be 
preferable ; but more of this to-morrow. 

Tuesday. —To what an unusual style of things tlid I open my eyes this 
morning! Shall I picture to you my position? Do not imagine I looked^ 
out from a grand four-post bed, well festooned and curtained; but fancy 
me in a tree deal-fow, about three-quarters of a yard in wiefth, placed in 
one comer of a good-sized apartment; this box being first liued well with 
straw, on which is laid the mattress, >nd then the down-bed and decker —the 
latter happening to he a very superb affair, composed of green silk, quilted. 
Tim down h'.d. you may believe, was dispensed with, and 1 quarrelled with 
the decker from its incapacity to luck -/«, being made just the width of the 
bed ; so it sate loose like a sheet of paper, falling first to one. side, then to the 
other. On looking around, my eyes rested on the somewhat heterogeneous 
assemblage of furniture, serving the double purpose of sitting and bedroom 
— the sofa and dining-table betokening the former; whileiho washing-table, 
wardrobe, chest of drawers, tve. showed signs of the latter. Ere I was 
dressed, and before six o'clock, came barefooted boys and girls offering 
their mountain strawberries for sale; and fresh and tempting they looked. 

Ji—— 10-joined our ci-devant companions, ami went in a coach to 

lira fenberg, in order to dine in the saloon, and to breathe colder air. 
V—— and myself remained at home, and we were stf entirely exhausted 
by the heat as to be unable to hold a book. We stretched ourselves on 
the sola, with the lightest, clothing possible, sighing for the breezes, which 
we supposed the hills would ha\e afforded. 

We had many comedies with our rosy maiden. As dinner-time arrived, 
we had to signify to her that she need only order two j>orlions from the 
hotel: oar fingers here were useful. This was our first dinner at fome, 
and its stylo amused us not a little. It was brought in what is called a 
juonfyen, consisting of four or five circular vessels of white earthenware, 
fitting one on the other, having little open handles on the sides, through 
which a leathern strap was passed and buckled over the top, confining the 
whole together, and serving as a handle. The lidi is usually turned upside 
clown, and serves as a receptacle for stewed prunes or other fruit. 

A gentleman this afternoon has been endeavouring to console me, by 
telling me that though we were surrounded by higher land, yet Frciwaldau 
is 1200 feet above the level of the sea--a high valley, certainly, and 
some solace for the sighers after mountain breezes! 1 expect henceforth 
to be too much occupied by my amphibious mode of life to be able to 
write as frequently as T have hitherto done; but I hope at least to send 
you an account of my doings once a week. 

IS 
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vir. 

1 was preparing to take a walk the day I despatched my last when ouv 
rusy-faced maiden, without cap, shoes, or stockings, came bustling in, 
saying, ‘ 1’ricssnitz! flint* uhr’ (five o’clock); and between that hour 
and six she again ran in, with great emjirrm'nwnt , to announce his arrival, 
motioning me at the same time to undress. I’riossnitz just entered, kissed 
my hand, and made his exit. 'When J had put ou my bathing garment. [ 
was conducted to tins bath-room, where I found my Esculapius standing by 
a long, narrow, movable bath, with about four inches of tepid water in it. 
ITe motioned for mo to dash water on my face, and then to step in; when 
seated in it he splashed water ou my feet and legs, while the haddeinerin 
threw it oil my back, which she rubbed vigorously; a can of cold water 
was then thrown in, after which I was motioned to leave the bath, and 
I’riessnitjfi withdrew. How he is enabled to judge of the power possessed by 
the patient to bear applications of water by seeing them in a bath like this 
I aiu at a loss to know; some say ho notices the contraction of the muscles, 
lie that as it may, this is the. process all go through ere 1’riessnitz chooses 
to decide ou the nature of the treatment. He gave the attendant numerous 
directions, which 1 felt it most tantalising not to comprehend. After a 
slight rubbing in a dry sheet, the maiden led me to an open window, and 
taught me to Jkt)> the. sheet about mu in all directions; this is called an 
air-bath. Tu a few minutes she encircled me with a bandage about a foot 
in width and three yards in length, she having first wet in cold water, and 
then well squeezed out, about as mm h as would go once round the body ; 
the remainder, being dry, was passed over it. When proceeding to put on 
my accustomed habiliments, one after another was laughingly withdrawn, 
and 1 was esteemed dressed, mm* cornet*, aileron*, juimn <le hrine, &e .—a 
really charming deprivation in such weather as this! A glass of cold 
water was then handed to me, with an intimation that T was to walk. 
This was my initiatory process, and very queer did the stockingless legs 
look to their owner as she went her tirst walk along the street without 
one of the articles of under-clothing she had hitherto deemed indispens¬ 
able. Thus disencumbered of what it had for many days been a toil to 
carry, I exceedingly enjoyed my afternoon ramble along pretty walks by 
the side of the small river running through the town. I thus became 
rather more reconciled to Frciwaldau, and retired to rest in happier mood. 

1 was ordered to sleep under a single covering, and to liave my windows 
open throughout the night. These commands, at the present season at 
least, arc extremely agreeable. 

The following morning at live my maiden presented herself at my bed¬ 
side with a wet sheet, well squeezed out, hanging over her arm, in which 
she w®s about to pack me in— iinpaclxn, as it is called. It was well for 
mm I had been accustomed to this process, as I could ask no questions, nor 
utter any remonstrances: 1 was quite at the mercy of my attendant. You 
know, I think, what au envelop means. It is truly a singular operation: 
for the sphee of twenty minutes I had to remain in the sheet or leintuch; 
then came my maiden, straw slippers in hand, to raise up my down-bed, 
and to untuck the blanket and sheet in which I was wrapped, so as to 
1 $ 
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allow me with little steps to sbwre myself into the adjoining room, whore a 
tepid-hath had been prepared for me. She had previously thrown a dry 
sheet over my head corner-wise, passing it over my chest, and holding the 
rumors behind, so tliat in the event of my slipping, she eouhl save ine from 
falling. After iny hath 1 set ©IF for a walk, drinking live glasses of water 
before breakfast: a bandage and air-bath were included in this process, 
and they are regular parts of the system. Now, you must know- that all 
this is what is here called having a kiatuch, which one word will in future, 
you must bear in mind, comprehend the whole aifair. 

I:i the course of the morning my reverend friend from (Iriefcnberg (idled, 
and while with us l’riessnitz made his appearance, so Iu? acted ns mv inter¬ 
preter. JViessniu'i* further orders were, that I should drink twelve glasses 
of water during the dav; live of these to be. taken before mv morning 
lvpn-t, the others to be drunk before and after each process (or f:ur}, two 
during dinner, and one at bedtime. I am for the present to have a drip¬ 
ping-sheet thrown over nu- at eleven a.m., in which I am to be well rubbed, 
and when dried to have a cold wk or sitting-bath for twenty minutes. 
I'revious to this and all baths (but tin* morning one) 1 am to drink water, 
and walk ; so also after each. At live r.M. 1 am (for a few days) to repeat 
this l nr : I must retire early to rest, and not rise later than live. Jf 1 um 

too minute iu my details, you must really, dear 1>-, blame yourself; as 

for myself, 1 should be pleased to be spared giving them. 

I was iu the course of the day introduced to many new acquaintances, 
all engaged in the same pursuit. This seems to bo a bond of union, and in 
some measure to break down the freezing barrier of etiquette, inspiring a 
kind of cordiality that is very agreeable. There-arc not usually to be 
found here those insurmountable obstacles to pleasant intercourse between 
persons of different nations, or of a somewhat different class, which but too 
generally exist elsewhere, and especially in our own country, tending to 
exclude all that interchange of ideas and feeling which, if encouraged, 
would be as conducive to enlargement of mind as to the increase of true 
charity. This spirit of 'bonhomie is a great help to new-comers, and it is 
astonishing lmw soon they meet with sympathy and real kindness from 
those who anywhere else would pause long, and make numerous inquiries, 
ere they would even bestow a bow or a curtsey. Even here, however, there 
are, l understand, the ovcrscrupulmis, the nice weighers and calculators a» 
to the claims to notice; but they suffer for their exclusiveness, and are 
less happy and less liked, and gain for their pains little but ridicule. 

The temperature has become cooler: great heat is, I’ hear, unusual, and 
only a fortnight since it was so cold that one of my countrymen told inc 
he thought on that account alone ho must have quitted the place; yet that 
was in the mouth of .Tune. This gentleman has'ft most rigorous process 
to go through: he commences operations soon after fotir A.M., has two 
leintuchs, and a plunge-bath after, then takes a brisk walk, drinking live 
glasses of water, and ends his morningkur by having tho douche before 
breakfast. The douche, you pcrliaps know, is a perpendicular fall of wafer 
from a considerable height, received chiefly on theltock and limbs, never 
on the chest or head. This gentleman suffers from hoarseness and weak¬ 
ness of voice, so is ordered to throw open his shirt in a morning, and 
expose both throat and chest to the early breezes. The first I saw thus 
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undressed really startled me; for what of his throat was not concealed by 
bis board was reddened by exercise and the keen air of morning, while bis 
long dark hair was blowing with the breeze; and being minus waistcoat 
and stockings, he appeared to my uninitiated eyes like a being escaped from 
bedlam. I understand that when we go to live on the hill our eyes will 
sooii become accustomed to grotesque costumes, they being often adopted 
as much from whim and frolic as from obedience to orders from head¬ 
quarters. Lilxirty, it is said, chooses the mountain for her dwellingplacc; 
I hope, therefore', soon to live under her sway, and enjoy her smiles, and 
so be spoiled, you will say, for the restraints of civilised life. All well! 
variety is oliarmi..g; so let me enjoy this little interludo in existence, 
where custom, fashion, and opinion bind not down with their adamantine 
chains, ami destroy all freedom ol' thought or action. I often think bow 
much you would enjoy a lew months’ residence hero, hut T do not suppose 
you would have any desire to prolong your stay for years, as some do; 
that would partake too much of stagnation for you in these stirring times, 
and you would sigh for your halt-dozen daily papers, «Sh\ 

1 have been obliged to beg an English lady who speaks German thiently 
to speak to my maiden for mu, as she docs not altogether please me ; but 
to scold by proxy is a very cool process!—anger evaporating by the way. 
I am now ordered to have a limituch and bath in the afternoon; so you sou 
I am progressing ; but 1 have still tepid water, so cautious is l’riessnitz. I 
already loci much stronger, and am able to walk farther. 1 often long for 
yon at our morning meals; they are really delicious: the milk is capital, 
so is the white and brown bread, and the mountain strawberries are quite 
a treat. You would be amused to see us in a morning, surrounded by a 
group of bareheaded and barefooted peasants holding out jugs of straw¬ 
berries, all clamorously calling out the price in kreutzers, We soon 
learned to my Hie riel? (How much?), and to give two or throe krout- 
zors less than wore asked; although many of them, poor things, trudged 
over the hills, «tc.*a distance of eight or nine miles, for the value of fbup 
pence. The peasants of this country seem stunted in growth, and though 
plump and rosy in youth, are shrivelled and wretched-looking when 
old. This is greatly owitig to hard work and exceedingly poor living, as 
well as to their close dwellings, which they heat with their stoves in winter 
to a point almost suffocating and unbearable to those unaccustomed to 
such an atmosphere. , 

Some days have passed since 1 wrote the above, and so great a change 
has taken place in the temperature that I am really shivering with cold. 
A lady has just told me T must ha\ e the cold-water fever; 1 would rather 
term it the cold-water ague. Gentlemen are exercising themselves by 
turning; and we havo Just had bandies for skipping-ropes presented to 
us; so I mean to* skip vigorously to restore a brisk circulation, and this 
in July! 1 am now about to retire to my cot, and am longing for a 
comfort able English bed, where I could turn about ad libitum , and be 
tucked in. IS ever was anything so ill adapted for its purpose as a little 
German bed; they would do well enough could one lie through the night 
as still ds a corpse in its coffin; but, alas! one does sometimes want to 
turn (notwithstanding the Duke of Wellington’s assertion, that when that 
is necessary it is high time to get up); and wo betide the poor wight who 
1 » 
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<loes so ! Out comes the decker on oue side, down it goes on the other! and 
then the poor knees and back get most awakening knocks against the sides 
of this sleeping-box; but. habit reconciles to most things, and so ere 1 
again see you my vseo bed and 1 may have become very good friends. 


VIII. 

One really does need the shield of hydropathy to bear the changes in 
this climate. Notwithstanding the chilliness of the weather, some young 
Gorman ladies, our opposite neighbours, have just driven off iu an 
open carriage, without bonnets and with short-sleeved dresses, to the 
usual Sunday-night hall, held in the Saloon at Graffenbcrg. I am glad 
to .say it is very rare for the English to attend these dances; and, that 
they may not be quite excluded from such festivities, others arc fre¬ 
quently appointed tor other days in the week. My companions have 
attended the early Homan Catholic service, commencing at six A.M., and 
also the English one, held at <Ira 1 foul erg. hut I have been obliged to content 
myself vith my books at home. The inhabitants of Freiwaldau and the 
neighbourhood are scarcely to ho recognised on a Sunday afternoon, so 
gaily attired are they, and with shoes and stockings to hoot. One young 
damsel has to-day amused us vastly as she sailed and rattled along under 
no less than four stiffly-starched petticoats. Fashion in these parts seems 
to counsel her votaries to conceal as much as possible from view all outline 
even of the ‘human form divine;’ and for this purpose she has devised 
such a mode of encumbering the poor limbs as would have astonished the 
eye ol* a .Michael Angelo. Tlic washerwomen all vie with each other in 
stiffening this part of female goar. A day or two since, as 1 was returning 
from the hill, I could not imagine what moving thing was proceeding 
upwards, till, on approaching it, 1 perceived it was a young damsel carrying 
a rake over her shoulders, to every prong of which wefo appended gowns 
and petticoats, standing oi-t like so many balloons. 

Monday. —I have become acquainted with an English gentleman and 
his wife, who, from their power of speaking German and several other 
continental languages with facility, have heard many particulars relating to 
patients of which, hut for them, I should have remained ignorant, and 
which are indeed most encouraging. ^Ymong many other instances of 
benefit received from the wafer-system, .1 will here only mention two, 

respecting two ladies I had met Allien walking with Mrs -and whose 

healthy and truly merry countenances had attracted my notice. The one 

was Madame-, avIio had for seven years suffered all those evils (physical 

and mental) that usually arise from premature confinement and other mis¬ 
fortunes akin, Avithout ever having had a living child. She had consulted 
the first medical men in various countries, but all to no putposc, and was 
at length persuaded to try the water-systcdi; which has been so successful 
in restoring health and strength, as to be the means, under God’s blessing, 
of bestowing on her a little being, whom she considers a great treasure, as 
well as a pledge of happier days to come. The other lady I met was the 

Countess-; on seeing Avliom Mrs-exclaimed, ‘ Observe that lady; 

she is a wonderful cure. She was given up by the Faculty—nothing more 
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could be done; upon which her husband, wlio had previously received 
benefit at (Jra fenberg, wrote and asked Priessnitz if he thought he could 

do her any good. Priessnitz sent off immediately Madame 11-, a person 

well skilled in the water cure, to see her. and to form some judgment of her 
state. When she arrived in Vienna, the poor countess was scarcely sen- 
si Me, and was plastered all over with ointments and lineaments. Madame 

11 .’s first care was to employ a plentiful ablution, and then to have her 

lifted by two persons into a carriage, which had to proceed at a walking 
pace. 'Whenever they came to a stream of water, the careful nurse alighted 
to wet the poor invalid’s bandages, and when they passed a cottage, she 
procured for her a little bread and butter. "When at length they arrived 
at Freiwaldau, Priessnitz dealt most gently with her, and allowed her to 
have an airing daily, lly degrees she made progress, and at the end of a 
year and some mouths she got well through a confinement, and is now a 
stout and remarkably line-looking woman, with 1 he loveliest complexion I 
ever saw. 1 This lillle history interested me much. 

I have again had a visit from Priessnitz, and am ordered, for exercise, to 
itfnr. v'ood • so 1 must set up a saw and block iiififuiifer, or at least so soon 
as i can go on the hill; for this operation is better performed out of doors, 
and in the town that is not very practicable. 1 am also, then, to exchange 
my tepid-bath for a cold plunge, though at first 1 am to allow the latter to 
succeed the former, and even for a time or two to go back again to the 
tepid, which many say is a delicious kind of bath to have. You see how 
extremely cautious 1’riessnitz is; and what think you is his remedy for 
colil feet? (of which J complained). Doubtless you will say warm stock¬ 
ings, thick shoes, or perhaps friction. No, dear: be ordered me to walk 
barefooted over wet grass and clover after my morning bath; this, he 
averred, would be better than taking loot-baths. He then reiterated his 
orders for wearing no stockings, on which T exhibited my undressed ankles, 
which provoked a .smile from him. I got into a little scrape with the 
doctor, owing to the impossibility of entering into explanations with my 
hath attendant. {She told 1‘riessnitz that 1 would add cloak and shawl to 
my bedelothing, though he bad enjoined me strictly to have but one 
covering; whereas the fact was, X had substituted those articles, because I 
could manage to tuck them in, while the narrow decker, though much 
warmer, did lit tip more than stretch across my poor little receptacle. Now, 
as l rather prided myself on my great obedience and docility, 1 was some¬ 
what provoked tef he charged wi$t contumacy; but there was no help for 
it. so I drew upon my sma|l stock of philosophy, and bore the charge a* 
meekly as I could. How often 1 feel, with regard to languages, that 
‘ knowledge is power, 1 and lon^take well enough to make myself mistress 
of Herman 1 .. 

1 icing most anxious to obtain 1 quarters on the hill, I engaged rooms a few 
days since in the large housa^in the colony. I had not seen them, but 
despatched my maiden to prepare them for us. When she returned, she 
raised her hands and eyes, and exclaimed, ‘ These rooms aro schon (beauti¬ 
ful) to tl^oac; ’ then pointing to signify length and breadth, she added—‘ po 
dirty 1 all dirt I and the rain comes in at the window, and swims through 
the room; the woman of the house, too, is cross and stingy, and will allow 
you no basins, water-jugs, or anything.’ This rather alarmed me, at least 
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8o far as dirt and crossness went; furniture signifying little, as there is every 
facility fur hiring that at small eo.-t. "We resolved, therefore, on paying a 
visit of inspection : and when we arrived, l felt it would he vain to attempt 
hiring rooms on the third flat, as the Scotch would sav, with 1 know not 
how many stairs to descend to a plunge-bath, in a house with numerous 
inmates. If I were alarmed at the height to climb before and after every 
bath, I was still more so at what the olfactory nerves would have to 
encounter on the landing adjoining; and what an assemblage of things did 
I there behold ! Blankets and sheets suspended to dry, sitz-bath'.. Ac. 
besides two beds, and their accompaniment for bath-rubbers. No wonder 
that the air in those precincts should be somewhat contaminated! I need 
scarcely add, we relinquished our claim on these apartments, and gladly 
paid a week’s rent to he free of them. Now ym must not imagine 
there are ro better accommodations to be met with in the colony, or at 
(ir.efenbcrg; for even in the house I have now mentioned there are many 
very large, airy, cheerful rooms, in which those who choose to hire suitable 
furniture may be very comfortably lodged; and many of the apartments 
prepared for lodgers in the small fiimhouses can, by a \isitur of taste, be 
made to look quite pretty. The best, however, are bespoken early in tho 
spring by those who lia\e stayed through the winter in Frciwalduu, so that 
when we arrived in the beginning of .Inly all were occupied. Those unfor¬ 
tunate mortals, however, whose happiness depends on frescoed walls, gilt 
panellings, satin draperies, or Brussels carpets, had better not set foot in 
fjirefenberg, as whitewashed walls, uncarpeted doors, iSic. would too sadly 
shock their sensitiveness. 

I am now so much stronger as to be able to reach a summer-house on the 
bill near the establishment, from which tin re is a complete panoramic view, 
bounded on nil sides but the Prussian by high hills, it stands about UKK1 
(iennan feet above the level of the sea, and has broad gravel walks in 
many directions, some of which wind dchvn to the public road. Tho air I 
found there .so reviving, that it made me still morn impatient io reside 
within easy reach. 1 see ladies, too, sawing in the' wooden balconies 
attached to the cottages, and become envious; and I long, moreover,to he 
aide to reach the extensive forests above the establishment, where good 
walks and springs of purest water abound. When the weather is line, and 
the hunjastH are abroad, tlnefcnberg bears, I insure you, quite an animated 
appearance ; but weather does make 'all the difference to hydropathistw, for 
in general, however bad that may be, baths ar& taken and walking gone 
through: some exceptions, nevertheless, are tna4& Occasionally the rains 
here are tremendous; streams run from all the houses, and almost rivers 
flow through the streets ; but I have now the satisfaction to Hear that the 
season in England is no better, and that cold and wet prevail there.' The 
months of September and October are here, I am informed; almost always 
fine and enjoyable, and are considered excellent months-for. the cure. Are 
you tired of my monotonous letters ? Those who are not enthusiasts in 
the water-system, and who have not to make the restoration of health a 
business, are apt to pine for more variety than they can hud among these 
hills; but to us all is novelty for the present. You must add variety to 
our lives by sending us intelligence relating to the busy world around you, 
and we will thus peep at all through our ‘ loopholes of retreat. 1 * 
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Since f wrote last, we have all (nature included) been hydropatllised even 
beyond our desires. The clouds, as if iu frolic, scented resolved to ascer¬ 
tain whether we lovers of water could have a too abundant supply of it. On 
Saturday torrents were poured down upon us through the night. Never 
had 1 heard such incessant or pelting rain! On the following morning 
the baddcincrin ca^ed me to the window, where I beheld water to a consi¬ 


derable depth flowing rapidly down the street, over which temporary wooden 
bridges had already been erected. Very soon the people were to be seen 
busily securing their collar windows. On, on still came the rain, and higher 
and higher rose the water, rushing down the street with tremendous force. 
All now- began to wear faces of considerable anxiety, such a flood not having 


been witnessed since 1H27, and then it was not so terrific as this threatened 


to prove. They feared the consequences, both in the destruction of crops 
and in malaria. For some time men attempted to pass in boots reaching 
far above their knees. No doors could be opened, and all waited the 
result in a state of considerable consternation. During the early part of 
this scene we had a somewhat ludicrous rencontre with our opposite 
neighbours, a set of laughter-loving <!erman damsels, with whose merry 
voices we had, by means of open windows, become familiar, but to whom 
we had not been introduced. 'They came to the window in their bonnets 
<le unit to reconnoitre---we doing the same; when all ceremony seemed 
instantly to vanish, and we mutually broke through the ice of etiquette, 
as people usually do when thrown together in some common peril or ex¬ 
citement. Conversation was attempted; but wo found it vain to try to 
raise, our voices above the noise of the rushing waiters, and could only 
express our feelings in signs of wonderment and trepidation. At length 
came the hour of lUiuier, and with it some cogitation as to how it could bo 
procured, which, however, our spirited maiden soon ended by climbing 
a wall at the back of the house, and placing the trophies of her achieve¬ 
ment on the table. About five in the afternoon the rain had ceased, 
and we issued from our ark through a hole in the wall, and went as far 
as the Platz, where a most melancholy occurrence was related to us. A 
young man from Belgium, a llaroii Beckman, the friend and companion of 
Fount Zuleski, a Frenchman, had fallen into the swollen and rushing river 
by the giving way of ft little wooden bridge, and was drowned. The Count 
was carried by the stream to a shallow part of it, where he seized hold of a 
tree, and there sustained himself for the space of an hour. lie liad first 
fallen in, and it was believed that Ins friend had sought to save him. The 
body of the poor young baron was not discovered for an hour and a lialf, 
and it was then unfortunately placed in the hands of a surgeon of the place, 
whh attempted to draw blood, instead of immediately using the ordinary 
means of restoration. It is said that a few drops flowed, anil that lua heart 
was seen to beat. A second time the same measure was attempted; but 
the precious fluid had become stagnant. Priessnitz was sent for, who said 
he had never had to treat a case of drowning. He first tried the old- 
fashioned ^tlan of holding up the body with the head downwards, and then 
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employed friction for a considerable time; but all to no purpose: life was 
extinct. 

At eleven a.M. on the following Wednesday we attended the funeral of 
the poor baron. When we entered the church we found it lighted lip, and 
decorated with much tawdry finery. As soon as the body was deposited in 
the aisle, lighted tapers, tied with black, were placed in the hands of both 
ladies and gentlemen, who occupied opposite sides of the church. The 
coffin, which', though black, was decorated with artificial flowers, had been 
preceded by three or four priests and young lads—the latter carrying flags. 

A long ceremony was followed by high mass, which, being unintelligible to 
us, became very wearying, especially as the heat both from the weather and 
lighted tapers was quite stifling. Many English were present, and among 
them J observed four clergymen: there was but one relative of the 
deceased present, and this a cousin. Ladies and gentlemen followed the , 
coflin promiscuously, tapers in hand (which were almost extinguished under 
a burning sun), to a little burying-grouml across the market-place, where 
again there was chanting and prayer until the coflin was lowered, and eartli 
was scattered over him who but four days before ayus Jiving and moving like 
ourselves, :viid enjoying everything iu the lull confidence of youth and 
buoyancy l 

On the day after this notable Hood we took a carriage, with intent 
to drive, to (Iraefcnbcrg; but, when midway, we found the roads in such a 
state, that, fearing our vehicle must be upset every instant, we dismissed it, 
and walked. "When we readied the colony, we espied a knot of gentle¬ 
men to whom wc had been introduced—and among them the Rev. Mr- 

who had formerly been so polite to us. There was also-, who loudly 

remonstrated with me for having been so fastidious as to relinquish the 
rooms I had taken in the (1 rosso Hans, and now pointed out others in a 
whitewashed cottage, chiefly built of wood, just vacated by an English phy¬ 
sician ; and truly a curious little abode it was. Still, there was a rurality here 
which could not ho found on a tlfil’d flat iu a comparatively largo house; 
so far from having to climb, 011 c step would conduct me from the road iuto 
my little sitting-room, and another would lead to my little dormitory. 
These rooms were about eight or nine feet square, with small easement 
windows. Two other apartments were to be found by mounting a sort of 
ladder in an inner passage conducting to a Iprge half-darkened landing, 
where I observed a bed in one comer, and in another piles of the brown 
bread eaten by the poorer classes. The inhabitants of these cottages are 
small farmers, but look like wretchcdly-poor labourers. Many of them 
have added rooms and wooden balconies to their small dwellings in order 
to accommodate visitors; and they must, I think, make more by letting 
lodgings than by farming. The family huddle together in one or two 
rooms, and seem to Jive in a most miserable manner, being apparently both 
half-clothed and half-fed. The visitors give them little trouble, as they 
hire servants of their own, as well as furniture and utensils of all kinds. 
There were some advantages attending this domicile, such as the cows and 
manure being kept in the background, and so forth. But ere finally taking 
it, we accompanied a young Prussian to see some rooms of a very superior 
character, then occupied by a German of rank, who had resided in them for 
a considerable time. We saw at a glance that we could make ourselves 
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(in firmfciiberg stylo) very comfortable in these; and it was resolved we 
should mrali.se in the wooden cot until they should be at liberty. It 
is always necessary to advance a florin or so on concluding a bargain, 
otherwise these good people do not deem it necessary to remember the 
transaction should any better price he hidden. The lodgings on the hill 
are more expensive, we find, than those in the town; but neither are very 
ruinous. In Frciwaldnu we pay three tlorins per week for the rooms 
merely; and for the cottage al>n\c three and a half, not including furniture, 
which we shall have to hire. When we obtain our grander ones, wu shall 
have to pay more than double this for the summer season. 

Some days have elapsed since this transaction, and you may now 
behold me safely —shall I say snugly V — ensconced in our new abode. The 
latter you would perhaps dispute, when I tell you that we are, for two 
reasons, compelled to sit with our door open. Jn the iirst place, our little 
casement of four small panes scarcely affords sufficient light; and in the 
uc.\t—there being but a partition between us and the cows—there are 
certain evidences of their vicinity which I need the pure mountain breeze to 
dispel. The weather, however, is tine and warm—so to sit with an open 
door is no punishment, especially when through it the eye can rest on green 
hanks, hills, trees, I do not in the least pity myself, I assure you ; so I 
pray you bestow none upon me. I am rather felicitating myself on the happy 
change wo have effected ; but 1 must give, you some account of our menage. 
We bad no lime for making preparations, but, supplying ourselves with 
brooms nnd brushes, we followed our beds and furniture—and when arrived, 
found the former would not be useless articles: for the fhv>t care of one of 
our party was to brush down hundreds of huge spiders, with which the walls 
■wore absolutely darkened. This employment caused no little merriment; 
but as T was nut allowed to take my shave in the murderous work, I sped up 
the hill to pay a visit to our old cotnpoynunx da voyage. When I returned, a 
complete metamorphosis had bean eifeeted. The spiders had vanished; our 
mahogany drawers' had taken the phu e of the deal ones; a small sofa and 
sundry cushioned chairs hail been substituted for wooden ones; and, to crown 
all, our deal and well-inked table bad been covered with a new crimson cloth, 
on which snow-white napkins wore spread for the evening meal of milk 
and strawberries which now graced tins board. When seated at our repast, 
wc viewed, I assure you, our little precincts with as much pride and 
complacency as many a line lady docs her newly-furnished boudoir) fitted 
up with all the pomp of fashion. I lind it really delightful to be able to 
wander out, book and stool in hand, in perfect freedom, without even the 
encumbrance of a bonnet; ami 1 am perfectly charmed to be amidst fields 
and hills, instead of having to trudge with great fatigue to seek them, 
and to be able to raise my eyes to bill and sky rather than to walls and 
chimneys. Nature! sweet nature! she has charms inexpressible, and 
editable of producing almost mysterious effect on the spirits and being of 
•TOT votaries! How often she can rouse from despondency, and create even 
gffoxtncss of heart, when all else fails to soothe! They who possess no sus¬ 
ceptibility for the charms of nature are excluded from one of the greatest 

and purest enjoyments on this side heaven. 

■ You say you are not surprised at my impatience to be on the hill; 

I hope, therefore, you will not be quite amazed at any ecstatic^, now that 
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my object is accomplished. On the very first night Iwandered long about 
under a bright moon and soft air, re-entering our cot only to court sleep in 
my now and not very inviting dormitory. Although my. window was open 
all night, according to order, could scarcely endure the mingled odour 
that saluted my olfactory nerves, arising from the contiguity of the corns, 
and (which was even worse) the peasant's omnium gatherum —-a room com* 
turning all, and used for everything. 1 had, I assure you, to. bear iu mind 
nil the advantages of my-present sojourn as a sei-ojf to this great nuisance; 
and doubtless habit will render it more beam hie—if not, we must remember 
it is only for a very short time. I now enjoy my baths exceedingly—-my 
first essay was from the tepid to the cold plunge, and back again to the 
tepid, which I found very pleasant. After my morning-bath, I walk for 
twenty minutes on the dewy grass or clover, us formerly bidden do, and 
1 am sure this operation would excite your risibility. I have also set up . 
a saw, and you might now see me sawing wood out of doors, as if i were 
working for my livelihood. What a curious contrast my employments 
form to yours! Though I must tell you that, rural as vve are, we received 
some callers this morning of no mean station or acquirements. We also 
have sundry j*op visits from passers-by, our unclosed door seeming to 

invite a ‘ how d’ye do?’-, who is very kind and attentive to us, stood 

bv our door for some time talking to ns itl praise of Priessnitz and his 
system. He is very enthusiastic (and what good can be effected without 
enthusiasm ?), and thinks Priessnitz has made one of the greatest discoveries 
the world has ever known, because it willd&c the means of conferring more 
lasting services on mankind than almost any other. He also descanted on 
the character of Priessnitz, and declared him to be singularly disinterested 
—one instance of which he gave us, in his having refused to enrich himself 
at the expense of his poorer neighbours; as he might have done if he had 
consented to purchase land contiguous to his dwelling, for the purpose of 
enlarging it, as some of his friends advised. He remarked on this occasion, 

* The people in Frciwaldau have gone to great expenses* ir rendering their 
houses comfortable and commodious, and I will not rob them of the gains 
they liave been anticipating.’ * Priossnitz’s character,’ added lie , 1 has always 
been free from reproach; no one has over charged him with a vice, or even 
with a folly, and Ins patience and good-temper are singularly eminent: he 
will go through snow to his knees, though perhaps the party who sends for 
him has only a headache, or some trilling disorder, and he never complains; 
he also bears persecution admirably, ami his attention and diligence are 
so great, that he never receives a letter, though even the postage bo unpaid, 

without replying to it.’ -farther informed us, that had not Priessnitz'# 

father beeii blind, the world would have lost the blessing of his discovery, 
as the son would haye been drawn for a soldier, from which ho. was 
exempted purely because he used to lead about this aged parent. 


X. 

From whence do you imagine I now write?—r even from a capacious- 
summer-house situated on .a pretty hill, within five minutes’ walk ofU 
our dwelling, called the Eiunberg, and where our milk and strawbem4*V 
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are conveyed every fine morning by about eight o’clock. We also carry 
tliithcr our l)ooks, desks, drawing-materials, &c. and pass an hour in 
it or on the banks around, and very much do 1 enjoy it! I have been 
spending so much time in sketching the establishment from lienee, that 
my mid-day bath now awaits me, and f must for tile present bid you 

adieu.I have returned from paying my first diurnal visit 

to the salle or saloon—the great centre of reunion and social intercourse 

for invalids and strangers. Here-had kindly bespoken places for us; 

he also ushered ns in, and placed us at a table set apart for occasional 
guests. There were four or live very long tables prepared for dinner, 
■with oil-case down the centre, as i before described to you. Understanding 
that there are now person* here from .seven-and-twenty different states and 
nations (including, I presume, the various principalities in Germany), and 
that among them there are ltus.-dans, Holes, Americans, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, a Greek, and a modicum of French and Italians, 1 was prepared 
to see a motley crew; but the first appearance of the Kurqaxts (at least 
the male part of them), to an eye accustomed only to behold men under 
all the restraints imposed by custom or fashion, is more comical than can 
be conceived. 'J'hn pen can give a very taint idea of the grotesqueness, the 
exceeding oddity, of the aspect of those who have from whim or freak ex¬ 
aggerated the pleasant orders given at head-quarters for emancipation from 
unnecessary covering or unhealthy restraints! The countenances and com¬ 
plexion of the guests attest their diversity of origin and nation, not the 
variety of tlieir costumes. That is a la Gnrjenbrrtf, and is unique! It 
consists for the most part of a checked or striped linen jacket or frock, 
which (as the lightest possible clothing is recommended) is worn for at 
least three parts of the year by the thorough-going Grafienberger. The 
pantaloons are of some light material, and the genuine Grmfenbcrgers have 
them merely tied round the waist with a cord and tassels—thus dispensing 
■with those harness-like articles called braces. Freedom for the muscles 
and also for the lungs is l’rici-sn fix's sensible! injunction; cravats and 
stocks are therefore never seen to incommode flic neck of the true disciple, 
and galling i should think it must be to resume such symbols of slavery! 
How ludicrous are some of the tyrant Fashion's requirements! Yet man 
seems oven to exult in hit. bondage; and there is a species of rivalship as 
to who can prove his tortured neck to be the most thoroughly captive, 
and the least able to employ its lunctious spontaneously. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, admire the poor cropped heads of the gentlemen. The closely-cut 
hair may bo very convenient to the constant bather, but is certainly far 
from being ornamental. As to the beard, that grows or is cut according 
to fancy;, and as I am rather an admirer of a well-trimmed beard, and 
think nature never intended that man should be so entirely shorn of it, 
I at all disposed to find iault with those whose* taste or convenience 

©wed theirs to become somewhat luxuriant. 

3 beard of il-emi-growlh (of an inch or two long) was decidedly not 
>squc; and, coupled with a hatless head and exposed throfat, gave 
^o&ctbpes the idea of an escape from Bedlam. Many are stockingless, 
hut this is of course less visible with gentlemen than with ladies. As to 
the latter, there is at tins season of the year no very striking peculiarity in 
Jheir attire, excepting that the generality wear nature’s own stockings only. 
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When seen out of doors,.they would doubtless shock a Mussulman, for 
rarely either bonnets or caps wear they; and they certainly do not deem it 
necessary to conceal their features, or mountain bloom, by a veil 1 In 
winter, I understand, their costume is even more picturesque than that of 
the gentlemen, as they wear then red Wellington's, which aru displayed to 
full advantage by the tying up of gowns and other habiliments. But now 
to the dinner. I left myself seated at the table expecting its appearance. 
The viands are raised by pulleys, in .a recess adjoining the sails; and a 
dish or dishes being placed to each mess, the guests hand it, and help 
themselves. The appetite is so keen, that sill this is done with no little 
eagerness and rapidity, ami the enormous quantity consumed would surprise 
any one who did not know how all had laboured to earn their meal. This 
happened to be pork day; there were, no vegetables but stewed prunes, 
and little hard balls made of tlour, &<*. and these composed the first course. „ 
For many years 1 had not ventured to touch pork, but Priessnitz and the 
cure enable one to do wonders; betides, necessity has no law, and the 
appetite was most vulgarly keen; so all was hazarded. Creed rice and 
prunes formed course the second. 

J’riessnitz did not enter until dinner was half over, lie was in his 
ordinary gray eoat. and came in with the most unpretending manner. 

I could not help mentally retracing his career, and wondering whether he 
himself, ever did so. Ilow astonished would he once have been could 


he have looked through the vista of years, and seen his present position I 
’Who that had seen among the Milesian mountains a poor, barefooted 
peasant lad evt his finger, would have augured that that event was the 
germ of a discovery destined to he spread through the civilised world; 
that would transform a little insignificant hamlet into a place of resort for 
all nations, and lay the foundation of both fortune, and renown for the 
}Outh himself? Yet such was the tiny event which first drew J'riessnitz’s 
attention to the curative powers of water !—<old water! Four years later, 
the. same poor peasant again made use of his new-foiifid remedy to cure 
himself of wounds and broken ribs incurred by a wagon passing over him. 
His-fame soon extended through the little hamlet, and lie was led gradually 
to try his powers of healing, first on the animals, and then on the. peasantry , 
around him, until at length his doings attracted the attention of the Faculty 
and the authorities in his neighbourhood, who persecuted him to the very 


Utmost of their power, and drew upon him the inspection of government. 
After due inquiry, the Emperor of Austria granted him permission to have 
an establishment; aud from that time to the present he has been gaining 


immense experience in treating diseases, and making farther discoveries, 
both in the application of cold water and in all the other natural means 
whieli his exceeding power of close observation have led him to adopt for 
the cure or amelioration of so many of the ills to which, ilcsh is heir. 


His first paying patient was a euro at Freiwaldau, who had been a most 
strenuous opponent both of him and his cure; but being, after a dangerous 


illness, given up by the Faculty, he (after receiving the last consolations 
which bis religion dictated to a person supposed to be in dying tircum- 
staneeslsent, as a lingering hope, for the persecuted Priessnitz,and inquired 
of him u he thought he could do him any good. Priessnitz consented to try; 
and in a very short space of time the priest was enabled to resume his 
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duties, ami did not fail to recant hi* former vituperations against Priessnitz 
and the cure as publicly as he had previously uttered them—namely, from 
the pulpit itself; and he has ever since remained his most grateful friend 
and stanch supporter. After the Lapse of five-and-twenty years, he has 
returned to (irsefenberg, to lie again cured of some temporary ailment, and 
is attended by Priessnitz in our abode. Hut once more to the salle. 

During dinner I observed glasses of milk being taken to some, eggs to 
another, and pudding of a different kind to others. • What is called Priess¬ 
nitz bread is very dark, and certainly cannot boast of its lightness. It has 
caraway seeds in ' , and is not sour, like the brown bread of the country. 
I do not di«like it, and many are very fond of it. To some Priessnitz 
gives the recipe for making it ere they quit (irsefenberg, it being in a 
measure medicinal. Most of the guests left the salle on dinner being ended. 
Priessnitz always remains in his place at the head of one of the tables, in 
order to give an opportunity for any one to consult him. We were intro¬ 
duced to a Danish lady, who spoke Knglioh very tolerably, and who was 
very chatty and agreeable. We. have also seen the black gentleman from 
St Domingo of whom I had heard so much: by profession he is a teacher 
of dancing, and is a very lirst-rate performer and teacher in that department 
of science, lie has been a perfect martyr to gout for seventeen years— 
seven of which have been spent in bed, or chiefly so. lie is now so natch 
better that he is the merriest of the merry, and can cut capers? as iu olden 
time. lie sat at the head of our table. The whole scene was most amus¬ 
ing. On quitting the salle, we sat for some time on the broad terrace near 
the establishment, from which there is a very fine panoramic view—the 
brilliant day and exhilarating breezes tempting me to postpone for a while 
my intended chat with you. 


XI. 

You still desire a minute account of all we hear, see, and do. I will 
therefore again beg you to bear in mind that, shut up as we are among 
these Htlesian mountains, away from the great lhtbel and all its stirring 
event* and excitements, there must be no small degree of monotony in onr 
manner of life, and that little of what is termed incident can be expected. 
This premised, 1 will from time to time notice any feature in our aquatic- 
existence that I think may convey either interest or information. We 
are of course become much better acquainted now with both people 
and things around us, and have acquired a much more hofnc- feeling 
than we had. 1 especially enjoy those blessings that arc hero open to 
all —the sight of the magnificent sun as lie rises and sets; the delicions 
air, so invigorating and exhilarating; the cold, sparkling streams, and 
the bold outline of the landscape, though that is somewhat too bounded, 
too hemmed in by mountains for my taste, and wants also variety in foliage 
-—the fir-tree too much predominating. I long, therefore, sometimes to 
shift the Rccne, as they do when exhibiting panoramic view*; but I fear I 
must plead guilty to the charge of possessing an inquietness of spirit. I 
soon acquired sufficient strength to reach the woods situated above the 
establishment, where I found walks cut in all directions, up hill and down 
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dale, leading to different fountains ■where the patients drink. Every now 
and then there are tine openings in these forests, displaying the hiUs aud 
valleys around. 

J hiring niy first ramble in the woods I encountered Dr ——, who has been 
here some time under Priessnitz for his own health, lie is not one of the 
enthusiastic admirers of either PriosMutz or the cure; but admits that much 
may be done by the use of cold water alone, and that the system, as now 
carried on here, shows astonishing application and perseverance in the 
discoverer. He conceives that it needs medical knowledge to carry it 
fully out; and yet confesses that no man possessing that advantage would 
have dared to put in practice the remedies which Pricssnitz prescribes for 
gout, aud which have proved to be so wonderfully efficacious. May 

this not be the case with other maladies also V Dr-regretted 

that the profession generally would not see the good there obviously 
is in the system; for though it is tludr duty to watch against empirics 
of every kind, yet it is bur wise, fair, and philanthropic, to institute u 
candid and impartial inquiry into that which lias been the means of 
benefiting thousands — curing some, and relieving others-'-to whom 
medicine luul for years been administered uuavailiugl). borne, of its sup¬ 
porters have (lone barm to the cause by protesting to regard it as a 
cure for every disease—thus asserting what Pricssnitz himself often prac¬ 
tically denies, as lie does nut undertake to restore all who apply to him. 
The system is not, 1 think, generally fully understood, 'flic chief agent 
in his cure is certainly water—cold or tepid water; but lie limits himself 
not to this alone, and thus his system should, 1 think, rather lie termed the 
‘natural means-system.’ He exercises a much more extensive power over 
his patients than the mere use of water would give. lie makes them break 
through all the deleterious habits of artificial life, and obliges them to adopt 
others of a perfectly opposite and beneficial character, lie has philoso¬ 
phised on man in his various conditions in society, aud his close and 
keen observations have led him to datet the chief cTuise of rhat dete¬ 
rioration from the sound and healthy state of nature which ultimately 
produces disorder and disease. And seeing that this arises most frequently 
from the prejudicial habits acquired from an over-relincd and artificial ' 
state of society, lie strikes at the root of the e\ il, and forces his patients 
back to a ruder state of existence—to simple and healthy habits* lie 
notices how generally free from physical evil is the lioue-t 'if not over¬ 
tasked) peasant; and" he makes his patients’ manner of life in a measure to 
resemble his: he orders them to live in fresh air, and obliges them to earn 
food and rest by labour of body—prescribing at certain periods (sufficiently 
far apart) nourishment of the most simple kind—depriving them at the 
same time of all hurtful and stimulating beverages. All obstacles to 
returning health being thus removed, and his patients placed in a condition 
to derive good from medicine, lie administers this injportiuns suited to then- 
diversified states and wants. This remedy, which is administered freely 
both externally and internally, is nature’s own medicine, pure and fresh 
from nature’s own spring, and is that blessed gift of heaven —cold icatcr ! 

How amused you would have been had yon accompanied me in a call I 

made early one rooming on kind Mr-, in wliat 1 called their wigwam. 

Their dormitory is just capable of containing a bed; their sitting-room 
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is long ami low, only dimly lighted by two or three easements of four 
small panes each. They had breakfasted, and were preparing for church 
—he being occupied at one end of the cabin-like room in shaving, 
and she at the other in braiding her long tresses. Point dc ciremonie. is 
here allowed, and so 1 was permitted to enter; and after chatting a while, 
we proceeded together to the chnrch. In the evening of that day, as we 

were walking towards the establishment, we met Flerr-, who hoped 

we were going to the ball. One of my companions said frankly—‘ Not 
on a Sunday.’ ‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘ I quite forgot the objection of you 
English to Sunil'y gaiety; we will have a dance some other day on 
purpose for you !* 

Wc find to our no small satisfaction that Grrefeuberg can boast a small 
library of German, English, French, and Italian books—one of the Kurgaxts 
being librarian. It is composed, as may be supposed, chiefly of works of 
amusement; but the subscription is not ruinous, being only one shilling a 
month. A deposit of live florins is made previously to taking out a book— 
this to be refunded on the borrower leaving the place, if the amount 
should not have been swallowed up by the subscriptions. 

I longed much for a donkey to take me up some of the higher hills, and 
farther into the forests than J could walk; and I at last obtained the only 
one there was, which proved, however, so wretched an animal, tliat my first 
rjdc was my only one. We frequently regret the want, of ponies and 
donkeys; but us walking is obliged to be the chief exercise, 1 suppose it 
would not answer any one, to keep them, especially, too, on account of 
the general long continuance of snow on the ground, when they could have 

nothing to do.This morning was tine and warm, and I had for 

the first timo the cold plunge without the tepid first: and at ten in the 
forenoon 1 took tin; douche for two minutes, and felt. afterwards in a deli¬ 
cious glow. A fine dry day makes all the difference to a hydropathist who 
is not strong, the reaction after the baths being so much better. I hope 
soon to be able to have the donelie before breakfast; having at present an 
abreibung, or dripping-sheet, followed by a cold sitz-bath, to take before 
dinner. The principal douches are situated in a little sheltered valley in the 
forest, and run into high wooden or stone buildings, which are open at the 
top. The water is always running, and falls perpendicularly from the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet, being generally a stream of three or four inches 
in diameter. The douche-rooms are always boarded, and thero are dressing- 
rooms attached, where in winter, when the weather is very severe, a fire is 
allowed. The length of time for taking the douche varies much: some 
having it for one or two. others for five or ten minutes at a time; but the 
generality of persons seem to take it for about two and three minutes. I 
shall long remember how 1 enjoy the hours I spend in or near this Eisen- 
berg summer-house whenever the weather and son invite; and this I shall 
hate more leisure to partake of when I can douche before breakfast. 

i XII. 

* t- . 

You complain of my not. sending a regular bulletin, so I think I 
must despatch one to-day by this post; for the brighter the day the 
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more buoyant and hopeful are my feelings regarding renewed health and 
strength, and it is this morning supereminently charming. Sometimes there 
is here such a combination of delights, all of nature's own—the sky so 
deeply blue, the sun so glowing, the breeze so softly cool and delicious, 
that the ensemble makes mere existence seem bliss. These almost Italian 
davs have lasted some little time, so that it has mattered little our having 
only small and inconvenient apartments; for we have left the cows to them¬ 
selves, and have lived out of doors. During this time 1 have sedulously 
pursued the water-system, my regular cure having been this: I have risen 
at live, or rather 1 have been wrapped in my sheet at that hour, or some¬ 
what earlier, for twenty minutes; when my maiden has unpacked mo so far 
as to enable me to walk through the cottage, and along a wooden balcony to 
the plunge-bath; when bandaged and dressed I have usually taken my 
trudge barefooted on the dewy grass or clovor-lields adjoining, taking of 
course a glass of water previously. Afterwards I have mounted the hill 
and walked in the woods, where 1 have encountered always numerous 
patients; and when 1 have drank the remaining four classes ot water f 
have descended to the douche valley, where 1 have found my maiden and 
sheet in readiness. After three or four minutes’ douching, l have hastened 
home, collected my hooks, desk, &o. and followed our mountain strawber¬ 
ries, &c. to the summer-house, of which we have, seemed to take exclusive 
possession. There 1 have remained until eleven, when 1 have again walked, 
taking a glass of water previously, and having a dripping-sheet and sitz- 
batli, the latter for twenty minutes; then another glass and a walk, or half 
an hour’s sawing, completed my forenoon labour. At one we dined. Do you 
think I earned my meal ? And then came blessed rest again till nearly live, 
when another glass of water had to be swallowed, and a walk taken pre¬ 
viously to being again parked, &c. as in the morning. Afterwards a glass 
of water, followed by a walk, ended the day's toil; and we returned to our 
rural supper of mountain strawberries, bread, •■alee, aryl milk, at seven. 
In the intervals of labour ve often saw our acquaintances; and tny com¬ 
panions frequently walked to Frniwaldau, and brought back letters and 
home news. So, usually, have passed the first three weeks of August, with 
of course some little variation; for instance, one evening wo went to a 
concert, held in the salle, where we hoard very tolerable music. Those 
concerts (unless it be something quite extra'' are held at one end of the largo 
room where the supper-tables arc laid, so that visitors pass close by the 
guests as they are engaged) in finishing their evening meal, and this forms 
a strange medley of sights, quite a hi (Jrfr fen burr/ — that is, unique! 

I forgot to mention that I have had another aquatic duty to perform ere 
retiring to rest; for sleepless nights the doctor has prescribed a foot-bath 
for twenty minutes; .the water is cold, and not above an inch in depth; the 
feet rubbed one on another, and to be got into a glow by trotting up and 
down the boarded room liarcfooted. 


We have also been invited to our neighbour’s, a young Prussian, who 
has shown us much kind attention; we previously assisting to arrange the* 
rural repast, and contributing our quota to the pic-nic. There is a great 
variety of character here, and much to interest the observer of human 
nature. It is quite an epitome of the world; the same passions that foment 


the great mass are at work here also, only exercised on comparatively minor 
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points; but as people are off their guard, they aro often more unmasked. 
A writer of romance, or a satirist of human nature, might here both Hud 
subjects for their pens. I have just encountered a young military man, 
who has been long here, and expresses great faith in the cure, and also 
'in Priessnitz’s discretion and penetration, lie says his disciples only are 
ridiculous, as they frequently carry tilings to an extreme which Priessnitz is 
far from favouring. You must not imagine there are no grumblers here, for 
there are many; hut I have observed they are generally those who will not 
exert themselves to obey orders which are in some way irksome to them; 
and so, as might 1 e expected, they derive little or no benefit, and perhaps 
also receive small attention from Priessnitz, as he quiekly discriminates 
between those who have strength of purpose to go through difficulties, and 
those who have either little faith or no resolution; and he lias been often 


beard to remark, ‘It is useless to give orders to such a one, for 1 see at a 
glance he will not obey, or lie will not persevere.’ lie says the English 
generally are hard-working patients, but are apt to overdo, both in the 
bathing and exercise. A life at (Inefenberg seems an entirely selfish 
existence---one is during the whole day engaged in ministering to self; 
whereas, had we a thorough knowledge of (ferman, it might be possible 
to be of some use to the poor deluded peasantry, who seem wrapped up in 
ignorance auil superstition. I have often longed to converse with both 

them and my own maiden.1 have not been so well since writing 

tlio above, and have been ordered the scliwitzcn, or blanket-packing. This 
is a very unpleasant process. J had to remain in a state of purgatory 
nearly four hours, when I was refreshed with a plunge-bath. It caused 
a feeling of great weakness, and Priessnitz desired me to douche in the 
course of an hour or two after it. 1 am now better. 


There has been a grand lottery held in the. salle for the benefit of 


the Poles. It was to have taken place in booths on the terrace 
had the weather permitted, which would ha\c been far more pleasant. 

The Princess S——, Lady Lichfield, and Countess J-, and others, 

presided at the different stalls. The crow* was great, and the heat 
oppressive; so we were glad to make, our escape in the early part of the 
proceedings. On Sunday last, sacrament was administered in our little 
church in rather a rustic, style: a cloth being spread over a little deal- 
table, and a few' spoonsful of wine being brought in in a little bottle ; two 
clergymen were present, arid about fourteen of the congregation remained 
to partake of tlui ordinance. -My companions have been to Ereiwaldau to 
witness the nuptials of the muitro d hotcl. The bride was young, and 
rather pretty; but she wore not the chaplet of white roses allotted to those 
alone whoso characters are without reproach. Ilers was a green wreath. 
This custom must, 1 should think, be found useful, as it is considered a 


great disgrace to wear other than the w'hite wreath—the evidence of purity. 


2 y be conclude in next Paper. 
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BY A CONVALESCENT. 


Xlli. 


W E have now changed our abode for comparatively commodious 

awl comfortable quarters jmt \acated by (lount-. Wo liave 

now an excellent hitting-room with four windows, and a large balcony 
where we can take our meals when, weather permits, and where I can both 
walk and mw on very bad days. We are now very uppish, I assure you; 
we consider our style of living to be somewhat grand, and wc even attempt 
the elegant, having a deal */w//--table spread out with books and ornaments 
of various kinds, and adorned, moreover, with a moss-plate crowned with 
beautiful wild dowers! Hut better than this, we need no longer sit with 
an open door on cold wet days; and there stands in the corner of our room 
a comfortable piece of furniture which seems to say, J When shivering, 
apply to me!’ Hut ere we dare light this stove, wo must apply to Priess- 
uitz for permission to do so. We have been to one of the four large fairs 
annually held in I'rciwaldan—no unimportant events to the people here. 
The bath-servants have all, on these occasions, a half-holiday granted to 
them, and many of the gue&ts amuse themselves by attending them also. 
Wc walked for sometime in the plat/, in the midst of the booths, watching 
fiopks of country people in their holiday garbs: all kinds of goods wore 
offered for sale suitable to the season. 

Wc have now been here precisely two months, and I am congratu¬ 
lated on having a very fierce attack of what is here technically termed 
umschlag; before it appeared the umsehlag or bandage had for weeks 
been quite pink. It came first on the right side, in the form of a ring, 
which daily increased, other rings forming until the whole body under the 
umschlag was covered. The irritation both by night and by (lay has been 
extreme, arid could only be soothed by constantly rewetting the bandage. 
This state is quite common here, and usually precedes the crisis, of the 
nature of which all say my umsehlag partakes, it being unusually severe. 
The umschlag lias- been succeeded by boils, and all have congratulated 
me on my misery, and X fear, you will be hard-hearted enough to do 
so too! We have now a German master, but 1 find that study does not 
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suit me at all: and I am told that Friessnitz deems exercise of tho brain 
incompatible with tho cure; and in many cases absolutely forbids, it, as 
being extremely dangerous. lie is, on the contrary, extremely favourable 
to music, dancing, and all innocent recreations, though preferring in 
summer that all amusements should Iks carried on out of doors. Any¬ 
thing that leads to gambling he dislikes on every ground. Smoking. I 
understand, was once forbidden entirely; hut the Germans being such inve¬ 
terate worshippers of the ‘ fragrant weed,’ Friessnitz was obliged to yield 
so far as to wink at it. lie, however, never sets the example—a cigar 
being never'seen between his lips. In the saloon smoking is of course 
strictly prohibited. 

You know the horror the French usually entertain for cold water; we 
have an instance of this in one of the two Frenchmen now here. This 
gentleman shrinks from the bandage as from some poisonous application, 
ami actually retains liis glass of water in his hamlet at each spring, in order 
to moderate its temperature! I am sending you a sheet of scraps written 
at odd-and-end times, which affront you will, I hope, lay to the score of 
my amphibious mode of life. 


XIV. 

During these last few weeks of August the weather has been glorious, 
enabling us to breakfast in our balcony instead of in the summer-house, 
from which we arc now too far removed. 

Our greater vieinity to the woods has facilitated my douching in them 
before my morning meal, and has really seemed to bestow new life upon 
me. Often have i felt <piite tired and inert on reaching tho bath, but it 
has acted like a glass of champagne in giving a buoyancy to my feelings, 
which enabled mo to run rather than walk all the way home. Our balcony 
is the scene of various occupations—sawing, sketching, studying German, 
promenading, receiving visits, &o. We cannot, however, expect this state 
of things to last very long. Autumn is approaching, with her retreating 
sun and shortened days. ‘ Let us enjoy while we may I’ is our motto; and 
I can assure you we do so. 

All tell me I must not attempt to leave the place hi my present state of 
crisis, and say it would ho extremely dangerous to do so. An anecdote 
has been related to me of a lady who, when in full crisis, wanted to go 
to Vienna. Priessnitz told her that it would be at the risk of. her life, and 
begged her to get her business transacted by a friend. On her replying 
that this was impossible, and go she must, he urged her to carry on the 
oure at home. In a short time she returned in a dying state (as was visible 
to all who saw her), and die she did. It was then discovered that the 
important business which called her away was the replacing of a fake tooth / 
She was a fine-looking woman, and hei vanity cost her her life. 

Few indeed, when they come to Gnefenberg, can form any calculation 
as to bow long they may have to remain. ■ We call it 1 the trap; ’ I wish, 
however,. I may never be caught in oho in which I may feel more restive. 
At present I bear my imprisonment very philosophically; for which piece 
of quiescent wisdom you know I was never very famous when confined in 
2 
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a fonr-poster. You would, however, pity me if you were to see me some¬ 
times almost maddened by the extreme irritation of the umsdbJag; but here 
it is like sea-sicknesB, and excites rather amusement than commiseration : 

indeed complaint elicits only congratulation. 

We have had a grand gala here in honour of the arrival of the Archduke 
J Yang Carl, lieir-apparent to the Austrian empire, lie was received with 
much ceremony by the authorities and visitors, and lodged at the burgo¬ 
master's, whose house Imd been prepared for his reception. Triumphal 
arches were erected, very prettily decorated with Ur and flowers. The 
exterior of all the houses in the Platz being ornamented according to the 
varied tastes of their owners, some appeared to be erections of moss, 
studded with dahlias, so completely covered were they; while others had 
festoons composed of the staple commodity of the place for all kinds of 
decorations—the lir, interspersed with dahlias, rosettes of various colours’, 
Are. It had a very gay effect. The visit was presumed to be to Priessnitz, 
and he headed the little selection of representatives of different countries 
who assembled to pay their respects to this scion of royalty. PriosBnitz had 
a most flattering reception, the archduke taking his hand and saying, * It is 
happy for mankind that there exists a Priessnitz!’ Those who witnessed 
this very interesting meeting assorted that Priessnitz maintained his native 
dignity of demeanour, though evidently accompanied with those pleased 
feelings to which such approbation would naturally give rise. In the 
evening both Frciwaldau and Grscfcuberg were brilliantly illuminated, 
and lights wore also placed at intervals along the road between the two 
places. Priessnitz gave a grand ball on this occasion, at which the arch¬ 
duke and Buitc were present; and I am told by those who were there (for 1 
was most unfortunately prevented from going), that it was a very interesting 
scene. Indeed it must have been so, and unique also—a little court held 
in the heart of the Silesian mountains in an hospital, and that hospital 
headed and conducted by a self taught rustic. Mrs Priessnitz too, is said 
to have acted her part admirably, and with as much ease as if she had been 
all her life accustomed to courts and the presence of royalty. She is a 
pretty-looking, simple-mannered, little woman, with abundance of good 
sense, and possessing (even more than the generality of her countrywomen) 
the useful merit of excelling in housewifery. The family of Priessnitz 
was there—all girls, the eldest being a pretty-looking and accomplished 
young lady of seventeen.* The younger are brought up at an estate 
Priessnitz has purchased at Johaunisberg (about twenty English miles from 
Owefenberg), under a matronly French governess. But to return to the ball. 
Among the. iUte was the Grand Duchess of Hanault Cothen, who intro¬ 
duced to his royal highness all whom she deemed worthy of the honour. 
When all were assembled, the archduke, looking round, asked, ‘ Where arc 
the patients ? ’ 1 All you behold are patients,’ was the reply, which elicited 
from him the remark that it was a most pleasant mode of regaining health, 
and that he should not desiro a better. The salle had been most tastefully 
decorated for the occasion, and the whole, scene was gay as well as inter 
resting. 

The following morning (Sunday) I encountered the archduke, aceom- 
* Since married to a wealthy Hungarian. 
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panied by Priessnitz and suite in the woods—his royal highness having 
come from Frciwaldan on purpose to inspect the different baths, and the 
douches in particular. He was dressed in regimentals, and was not at all 
a striking person in appearance—rather plain and ordinary than otherwise. 
One of the patients (a Swiss minister) met the duke when, with shoes in 
hand, lie was going through his morning penance, and this afforded no 
small amusement to all parties. In the address presented by the different 
representatives to the archduke it stated, ‘ that it was reserved for the soil 
of Austria to give birth to the immortal author of a system which can 
already rank amongst the number of the sciences;’ and then again, ‘wo 
do not know which to admire most—the rare genius of this gifted man, or 
the firmness and modesty which characterise him.’ Would not his high¬ 
ness think Priessnitz possessed most admiring patients? 

With all the air and exercise 1 get I cannot procure good sleep at night; 
so, in addition to the foot-bath before retiring to rest, my legs are to he 
bandaged from the ankles to the knees; but this is better than taking 
laudanum or henbane, for neither of these poisons ever gave me sleep, and 
should this new prescription not do so either, it will at least do no harm. 

We have been to a concert given in honour of Priessnitz’s birthday, and 
ivere .altogether gratified. The horn was exquisitely played, and a young 
countess who sang had a fine voice. The scene again amused us vastly, 
all is so very unlike anything one secs elsewhere. (Inefcnberg and the 
colony were illuminated on tho occasion. 

A few days since it was so cold we begged to be allowed to have out- 
stove heated, but were, however, advised not to do so. Now, the sun’s 
power is again intense, though October has commenced. In a few days 
we may possibly have snow, so uncertain is the climate. Shall we not 
become hardy mountaineers ? 

We have now on Sundays two services which we may attend—one in 
1'reiwaldau, and one in the colony. The latter is in French, and conducted 
by a pious and most eloquent minister, and being within easy reach, L 
usually attend. Wc consider ourselves exceedingly fortunate. 

Priessnitz has rcceia ed a silver temperance medal from Father Mathew, 
with which he is much gratified. The advocate of temperance says he 
looks upon the inventor of the water-system as if he were an old aud 
much-loved friend. 

I have just been reading Sir Jlulwer Lytton’s letter on the water-cure. lie 
advocates it most powerfully, and seems to be himself a striking example 
of its good effects. It appears to be the remedy of all others for a ease like 
his, there being for a time a complete overthrow of those habits which are 
prejudicial to the health and strength of both mind and body, while others 
are acquired which are equally beneficial to both. Instead of intense and 
exciting literary occupation, the mind is allowed relaxation and very gentle 
employment, while the body, in exchange for too much rest, gets an ample 
supply of healthy out-door exercise. We may suppose, too, that late hours 
andhot rooms are exchanged for early hours and abundance of pure air; 
and if thc^exciting beverages of wine, tea, or coffee, have been taken, tho 
strengthening and not stimulating draught from nature's spring is substi¬ 
tuted.. The poor, ill-used, over-strained mind is blessed with rest, and all 
the muscles that have been weakened by inaction are again brought into 
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healtliful and active play. At the same time a process is pursued which 
rectifies any specific disorder, and, discreetly applied, usually either alle¬ 
viates or removes it. Without the latter, 1 can from experience affirm that 
alteration in habits, change of scene, and strictest regimen are all unavail¬ 
able : where real ailment exists there must also be employed the medical 
agency of water. I have heard many make the same assertion, and only a 
few days since a gentleman was relating to ine how he had for years tried 
all that travelling, regular habits, and strictest regimen could do—all with¬ 
out effect. The disease was carried with him, and only kept somewhat at 
bay—an enemy always closing the door to comfort, yet not powerful enough 
to destroy him. This state had endured for years; he heard of CSnefen- 
berg, was persuaded to try it, spent one or two years here, and left it a 
different man. You should have heard him describe his present happy 
sensations as contrasted with all the oppression and depression he had 
for so many years experienced. How charming must be the feeling of 
renewed life and even youth! Hut few persevere long enough: though 
their sufferings may have lasted fo>* the space of ten long years, they are 
impatient if they are not entirely dismissed in as many months. Tin's is 
unreasonable. 

When 1 am Sawing 1 sometimes think of Klilm Hurritt, the transatlantic 
blacksmith; and 1 feel sure were he to mount, the hill with me at six in the 
morning, and witness the energy with which groups of gentlemen are 
chopping wood, he would be <piite delighted. There I see them liatless, 
capless, with all burdensome restraints of dress removed, and throat and 
chest laid bare to drink in the morning breeze. As seen thus they would 
not be taken by a novice in the cure for men who had hitherto been accus¬ 
tomed to lead lives of ease and refinement, and to belong to the class whoso 
privilege it is to say, ‘ Do this!’ or ‘ Do that!’ Hut Klihu Hurritt would 
say, * Labour is honourable!’ Ami be carried out this feeling; for when a 
college life, with every facility for study, was pffered to •him, he declined it 
in favour of his own mode of life, which he conceived to bo most conducive 
to health of both mind and body, and continued his eight hours of labour 
at his anvil. The literary man might easily impose on himself many 
manual. occupations either in or out-door; and if these were preceded 
by a dripping-sheet, his frame would not so speedily rebel to avenge the 
injuries inflicted both on it and on the poor overtasked brain. 

I am ashamed to see how long I have had this on hand. I began it ere 
August closed, and now October is here; but of our hnwahouta you vfill 
often have heard, which consoles me. We have had, on the whole, most 
glorious weather; slight frosts are now commencing; but the sun is some¬ 
times so powerful as to enable me to sit out of doors basking in his beams. 
Some of the moonlight nights have been superb—so clear and bright. We 
have not, however, been so highly favoured as not to have our allowance of 
both cold and wet days. 


I am just returned from a very pleasant breakfast at Herr-, where 

met Dr-, a most intelligent and very agreeable man, who pleased me 
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by conceding that our Silesian Esculapius is an astonishing person, and 
that he has seen much good effected by his system; nevertheless he has, 
he says, witnessed failures also. Are there none under any other system V 
—some even under his favourite homoeopathy, I should suppose. He tells 
mo, by the by, that in Vienna, at thu time of the cholera, there was an 
hospital on both the homoeopathic and allopathic principle—two-thirds of 
the patients being saved in the former, and two-thirds flying in the latter; 
and that after this the Austrian government countenanced homoeopathy, 

although it had before regarded it with jealous eyes. I)r-has kindly 

acted as interpreter *or rne with Priessnitz, and he bays lie never rinds 
Priessnitz unreasonable in liis orders, although some of the patients are so 
in executing them, by doing more than they are hidden. In very unfavour¬ 
able weather, or when feeling not so well, 1 am a little to relax the cure; 
and for sleepless nights, to persevere wiLli foot-baths and leg-bandages. JJy 
the way, I have heard of a singular remedy prescribed for a gentleman who 
could not sleep. He was ordered to be put in a half lebUuch from nine 
p.M. to twelve (.that is, he was to be enveloped up to his waist, having his 
arms out.) At twelve he was, if awake, to unwrap himself, and merely 
to bandage himself till two, when bis badadeiner was to re-envelop him 
till four—and then again; and in this way he obtained the desired blessing. 

I more and more lament my ignorance of German, and feel that 1 
have not half the chance of being cured I should have had could T have, 
conversed freely and unreservedly with Priessnitz. 1 can now ask a few 
questions, and can understand his simple replies; but more than this 
I as yet cannot do, for he speaks with great rapidity in a low tone, and 
without emphasis; so that many who have been some time here find it 
difficult to enter into anything like conversation with him. I should, more¬ 
over, have liked to elicit his opinions on any other subject to which his 
observation could have been applied, as they say he often makes ex¬ 
ceedingly shrewd remarks. 

And then, again, from not speaking German, it is not always easy to 
obtain correct information regarding illnesses and treatment; and a case 
lias just occurred, in which I should have wished to have had particulars 
that I could have depended upon. A poor Jew is dead—the first death 
among the patients since we arrived. I understand he came to be cured 
of violent headaches, and that this was effected in about the space of 
six weeks, when he wished to go; but Priessnitz advised him to stay a 
while, and ascertain if there was not something to come out. He was 
correct here, for his body was soon covered with a hundred boils. One 
arm Buffered most—mortification ensued, and he died. 

I fyaya, just been paying a visit to a very agreeable old gentleman, who 
sirigjaa miich from rheumatic gout. His faith and perseverance are asto- 
pg; he tells me he has sometimes water poured a hundred times over 

|%ody when in the tepid-batl 

j^SyVe have had singular varieties in tiie weather; one fog—dense too—-just 

remind us of England and November. Then came a bright sunny day, 
though frosty: this was succeeded by one wet and mild, which was followed 
by one so warm and sunny, that I could sit out of doors; and four days 
'.Jagfore there had been snow os the ground. Just now we have it cold, but 
Jbeft^tifully clear. The distant lulls look magnificent, their outline being so 
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sharply defined. Of the beauty and brilliancy of the moon and pbuieta last 
night I can give you no idea. Never had I the good fortune before to 
witness such a November 1 

I sadly want a tongue to scold with; for after all the liard work I have* 
to gee through in the day, the good people iu our farmhouse awake me 
at half-past two with their thrashing. I have been compelled to remon¬ 
strate through Herr-, and I hope the nuisance will at least abate, and 

that I mav be allowed oblivion until four or five. When I do walk in a 

•/ a 

morning, it is often by the light of the moon and stars. A lady who was 
hero two winters, and who had to use a plunge-bath, common to all the 
patients, in her house, accustomed herself to riso at three o’clock, and took 
her walk, lantern in hand. 

Pries snitz has been consulted as to my stay here, and he has given it as 
his opinion that T must remain until spring. Indeed, it is now rather late 
in the season to set off from hein-e ; so 1 must brave what you will consider 
the horrors of a winter among the mountains. For myself I do not fear it, 
and hope it may bo the means of great invigoration. Of my feelings as to 

home friends 1 dare not speak here. For their comfort tell them, 

when pitying me, that 1 hear the winters here are often delightful—cold 
but dry; snow peppering but not wetriilg; and the night often as light and 
dear as day. We will keep an account of the weather and temperature for 
your benefit. 

You say that - talk.-, of paying (jracfenberg a visit, and wishes 

previously to be provided with very particular directions as to route, 
expenses, Ac. I will therefore give him the result of my own aind 
others’ experience in as few words as possible. And first, as to route:— 
The best and most expeditious is that from Hamburg to Dresden. When 
there, two ways arc open to the traveller—that by Breslau (selected 
unfortunately by ourselves, the particulars of which you can give from my 
former letters); or that by Prague, which 1 much regretted not having 
taken, I should certainly recommend our friend to select, especially on tho 
score of the lovely scenery up the Elbe to within twenty miles of Prague. ' 
From the latter place there is again a railway as far as Ilohenstadt, from 
which place to Freiwaldau the journey is performed by private conveyance, 
taking from about .seven to eight hours in summer, and two or three more 
in winter, when the carriage is ordinarily placed on a sledge. Judging 
from our expenses, one person might perform the journey in a straight¬ 
forward course for ten or twelve pounds. When arrived, you ask whether 

- should aim at being in the establishment; and if not, whether he 

should seek for apartments in Freiwaldau or on the hill. I have generally 
heard the establishment recommended for a single gentleman; but if Our 
friend should be accompanied by wife or daughter, he had better select 
lodgings elsewhere. 1 should, on many grounds, advise his choosing the 
hill, where the air and water must be better, and where I have observed 
the cure may be carried on more vigorously. There is also less temptation 
to accept evening invitations, which, in leading to hot rooms and later 
hours, must in no small measure interfere with the cure. 

The rate of living here for a single gentleman cannot exceed 28s. or , 
30s. per week, including all expenses. 

Lodgings are dearer on the hill than in Freiwaldau. The best rooms 
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on the hill arc from about two to three florins a week—tliat is, from 4s, 
to 6 b. ; ami one apartment, with a screen, is sufficient for one person. 

Dinner may be ordered cither from the salle or from the hotel, and is 
brought as far as the colony cither by one’s own servant or by a peasant 
for about 8d. a week. If procured from the former, it is not pleasant 
to make any complaints; but from the hotel, some little selection of dishes 
may he made. 

The milk is generally excellent, and can be purchased at any cottage on 
the hill, or readily procured in the town: it is also reasonable in price. 
The bread is good, and of cvefy variety—there being the English white 
and brown, or the brown of the country, besides that made at the 
establishment. There is, t herefore, little occasion to cook at home, although 
for a family residing in Freiwaldau it is said to be most economical to 
do so. 

A bath-attendant, who acts also as servant, is well paid at two florins 
pfcr week —having also the remainder of the dinner sent, of which there is 
always an abundance. Beds and sheets have to be hired; and there are 
several places in Frciwaldau where these tilings as well as furniture are let 

out; and-should consult as to this the uiaitrc d’hotel, who is a very 

obliging person, and speaks English. In whites a supply of wood has to 
be purchased for the stove; but this the lady saws, and the gentleman 
chops. 

-has doubtless heard complaints as to the length of time the water- 

system takes to effect a cure. In some eases it does do so : and more faith 
and greater perseverance are necessary than unfortunately are often exhi¬ 
bited ; and this is one cause of failure, and in those, too, who have perhaps 
been fruitlessly pursuing some other remedy for years. Tell him from me 
that he need only bring with him about a fifth part of the patience he has 
shewn during his ten years of slide ring and application to many physi¬ 
cians ; and if at the end of that time he is not restored to the world, lu's 
friends, and himself'a new man, or has not, at the very least, received every 
encouragement to persevere in his new course, he will not, at all events, 
have rendered his condition worse than before; unless, indeed, some 
unforeseen casualty arise, which might of course happen under any 
treatment. I do not want to raise unreasonable expectations regarding the 
water-system in any case, for that would only he injuring a cause I wish 
to serve; I would not tell him that all Friessnitz’s patients are cured, for 
Heaven has allowed no panacea for the ills of humanity; nor would I say 
that none leaves this or other establishments dissatisfied with the doctor or 
the system. Some are incurable by this or any known system; some 
complaints admit only of alleviation; and some require a self-denial the 
patient hoq not strength of mind to exercise—all which are sources of dis-' 
satisfaction: beside which Friessnitz is fallible, and so are other water- 
dofjftyfir. Are the disciples of allopathy, or homoeopathy, or any other 
jplfl infallible ? I only wish hydropathy to be candidly examined, and 
JPt#ed to do all tlio good of which it is capable. Till this be done, the 
^wjliter-systei^ will not be available to the many. It can only be so to those 
who have leisure or sufficient wealth to reside for the requisite time in or 
near an establishment. Nor will there be (till it be more generally adopted 
ppy medical men and the community in general) a fair trial given of its 

$ 8 
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powers in acute disorders—such as inflammations, fevers, &c.—for which, 
when properly applied, it is the very speoJkst as well as safest remedy 
known. 

1 wish hydropathic hospitals for the poor could be instituted, situated in 
healthy situations near large towns; they might be the means of great relief 
to those whose unhealthy employment had induced sufferings of either a 
chronic or acute nature. Du not, when offering these opinions to our 
friend, allow him to consider me so illiberal as to say that medicine in the 
hands of a skilful physician never did, and never can do good, and that the 
use of water should in all cases supersede its use, .whatever bo the situation 
of a patient, or whatever be bis malady ; and above all, do not permit him 
to think that even my poor pen would throw a slight on the science of 
surgery, which has now been brought to so high a state of perfection, and 
wloch has so long been a blessing to millions—but I do wish hydropathy 
were more frequently the accompaniment to it. 


XVI. 

Having now arrived at the hut week in December, we are enabled 
to form some estimate of what is to be endured in the form of cold while 
passing through this season, usually deemed so formidable; and 1 cam 
assure you, 1 only wish I*ro\ idenei: may decree me no harder fate than 
that of spending a winter at (Inct'onbcrg - on the hill 1 mean, and not. 
sheltered, coward-like, in the valley, or in the town of Froiwaldau, the 
resort of the many. 

The winters are generally very severe, but so far the present, I under¬ 
stand, has been a particularly mild one Ihc thermometer not having fallen 
lower than seven or eight degrees (Jicauinun below zero; doubtless, how¬ 
ever, we shall have a much greater degree of cold than this to bear during 
the ensuing month. I, for one, shall desire, it; much pteferrhig, for a con¬ 
tinuance, the dry, hard, glittering snow to the alternate storms and thaws 
with which we have hitherto been honoured. Of the beauty of the forests, 
when the trees are laden with snow, and the underwood in thousands of 
fantastic forms is incrusted with its icy covering, reflecting every hue of 
the rainbow, I can give you no idea—it must bo seen to be understood. 
It is not only the day that is adorned with scenes of beauty, the nights 
also have been superb. The inoon and stars, set off by a sky of tbe deepest 
blue, have shone With a lustre before unseen by ino; and 1 have often pro¬ 
ceeded on my early morning walk under their light, admiring first the firma¬ 
ment as it thus shone forth .in surpassing loveliness, and then its reflection 
on the snow, on which countless stars seemed to be actually dancing. Can 

you wonder, dear 1)-, at my enjoying such scenes ? And should not you 

do so too ? And would they not in your estimation also counterbalance all 
the petty roughings and deprivations one has to meet with here? Let not 
those, however, who are devoid of faith in the cure, and of all enthusiasm 
in the beauties and varieties of nature, come to CJreefenberg, for disappoint¬ 
ment would inevitably be the result. Hardships of various kinds would, 
in the estimation of such, outweigh everything else; a feeling of dis¬ 
satisfaction would counteract much of the good that might otherwise have 
No.su 9 
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been gained; rricssnitz would be but half obeyed; and the place and 
system would be evil spoken of. Fortunately for such, and for those who 
wish not to go so far from home, there is a choice of establishments in 
our own country—from that first formed under Dr Wilson at Malvern in 
Worcestershire, to the splendid one lately constructed in Yorkshire, 
situated among the beauties of Wharfdule; and I should advise your 

recommending our friend-to inquire all particulars regarding these, 

rather than bring his large stock of refinement and fastidiousness here, 
especially as lie possesses a heavy purse, and can afford to give the requi¬ 
site time in one of the more expensive establishments in England. 

There is ample provision made here for meeting the severity of winter, 
both in the arrangement of the houses, and in the manner of dgess of the 
people—the former being furnished with double windows, air-tight doors, * 
and warm stoves; and the latter then indulging themselves with warm 
stockings and shoes, thick woollen coats or jackets, and sometimes with fur- 
caps. Priossriitz, however, as you know, recommends his patients to clothe 
themselves ns lightly as possible— in proof of which l must toll you that 
now, with the thermometer below zero, a delicate-looking young (-iermau 
wears only liis linen jacket and trousers, thin stockings, and no waistcoat or 
cravat, his head being covered by a light Leghorn straw-liat; and yet ho is 
here to be cured of rheumatism! In heavy rain he throws on a cloak, but 
never to protect himself from cold. There is a preparation for all kinds of 
weather—red or black water-proof boots, a la Wellington for wet; and 
felted boots, with soles made of rope., for slippery roads. Beside these, 
we have Alpine or ice-spurs—these are very nice things, having three 
sharp points under the heel, which, living into llio ice, render walking down 
slippery descents comparatively easy and safe; we have also walking-sticks 
pointed with iron. As I wear only thin stockings, I have set up a pair of 
peasant’s slippers for the house, for you will remember wo have not 
honoured ourselves with rugs or carpets; and the stoves not being low 
enough to warm the floor, some extra warmth is needed: theso slippers are 
huge affairs, ami give some supposition of their owners having had a visit 
of gout, being made of listing, and lined for an Inch deep with tow. • 

We have become acquainted with two nieces of Marshal Blucher— 
the elder of whom encouraged me to persevere, telling me she had come 
hero two years since in so sad a state of health, that all said she had come 
to die. There appeared for some time to he an aggravation of her com¬ 
plaints ; but at length a turn took place, and she grew gradually better, until, 
at the conclusion of the second year, she became perfectly restored to 
health, and she tells mo that she now sleeps, eats, and walks well; and 
though one of her numerous complaints was a serious stomach disorder, 
she can now digest anything, and is staying merely for her sister’s sake, 
who is under Pricssnitz for a spinal attack ; but who is already so much 
bettp ttB to be able to walk twice in a day to Freiwaldau. 

«v$90ut the middle of this month we were one day in a complete fix—the 
#M$fr had drifted, and even where this was not the ease, was about a yard 
; we tried to walk in all directions, but were foiled, and I began to 
V, tSiilk we might be mouxd-up, as so many of our friends had predicted. Wo 
represented to the people of the house, that if the path leading to the high- 
) ;road could not be cleared for us we should bo forced to take refuge in the 
10 
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town : this had the desired effect, and we wore soon liberated by our land¬ 
lord’s clearing away the snow—which he did by chaining several logs of 
wood together, a horse dragging them along. We still sank above cmr high 
boots, but that was a bagatelle. The next morning I could scarcely see to 
trudge out to the establishment, and liad to feel my way with the aid of my 
stick. When there, 1 found three gentlemen walking hastily one after 
another along the only little trodden path, and which was before the house- 
well. Another guest was busy shovelling away the snow, in order to clear 
a path towards the woods. It was a curious scene by dusk-light. We 
go down in sledges now to Fre.iwaldau—the French service, in which we 
so much delight, being held there. Sledging on a bright day, free from 
v hid, is really very exhilarating; and largo parties are here often formed for 
considerable distances over the hills, attended sometimes by a baud, the 
sledges beiug adorned with flags, <frc. 

In the beginning of this month the dcaLh <>f an old gentleman of sixty 
occurred, whicli threw a gloom over us all, he being a favourite with 
many, and his departure being extremely sudden—be died of inflammation 
of the lungs. We heard from several persons that he had douched too long, 
and also that he had allowed the douche to fall on his stomach—a thing 
most strictly forbidden; however this may be, he took cold, and*for the 
first day of his illness neglected to take the prescribed cure, which made 
the matter worse. As is often the case, wherever these sad events occur, 
thero were those who said, ‘ had he done this or that, he might have been 
saved.’ He was gouty and asthmalieal. Two deaths in so short a 
space of time is a very unusual occurrence here, and have affected us 
correspondingly. In all probability no other may happen should we remain 
six or even twelve months longer: and l now proceed to a very different 
subject. 


XVII. 

On the 24th (Christmas eve) a dinner was given in the salle at five o’clock, 
consisting of soups, by way ot' variety, iisli, and all kinds of light puddings, 
tarts, &c. to which the favourite pastime, a lottery, succeeded. The land 
played during the repast, and transparencies were placed to divide the 
room: when these were removed a prclty fairy-like scene was presented 
to view. At the extremity of the salle a iir-tree was brilliantly lighted 
up, and hung round with Joys, jeuxjcux, &c.; branches of the same inter¬ 
spersed with tastily-arranged pillars, composed of white and crimson 
drapery, were illuminated also; and in the foreground were placed 
tables, on which were some prottily-tnrncd book-shelves, bearing all the 
various elegancies intended for the lottery. The seats wore occupied by 
ladies, crowds of gentlemen standing behind. The freaks dame fortune 
played were amusing enough; bestowing sometimes babies’ caps, or some 
piece of female gear, on a grave, long-bearded Russian; and then again 
showing her caprice by throwing into a fair lady’s hand a gentleman’s 
cravat. This freak she played on me, and I became the possessor of a 
handsome satin stock, as if in revenge for all my vituperations against 
them. Priessnitz was there with his family, and appeared to enjoy the 
scene. The blazing tree, with all its accessories, fell to tho lot of a little 
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boy, who looked as if he thought dame fortune had treated him very 
kindly. After spending a pleasant evening, we trudged home through the 
snow by the light of a lantern. 

How little had I dreamed that I should pass ('hristmas-day among the 
Silesian mountains—a thousand miles from home and its ties! The morning 
was glorious, and the forests inexpressibly beautiful. At half-past eight we 
ascended the hill again to Ilerr-’s, where we had been invited to break¬ 

fast, to meet a small party, among whom was Miss Priessnitz. After our 
repast we were ushered into an adjoining room, where was the Christ 
ha time —a fir-tree lighted with tapers, to which were appcuded gilded 
apples, gingerbread, &o. A kind of lottery then took place, but in 
reality a distribution of presents; a little (nnlen has for each, with a more 
costly one for Mbs Priessnitz, who was evidently to be considered the 
queen of the morning, and fully esteeming herself as sueli. To reign 
seems pleasing to human nature--be. it over an empire, an isolated hamlet, 
or, to draw the bounds within a st'dl nairower limit, even over one poor 
human heart! We returned too late for morning service in I'Veiwaldau, 
so we decided to sledge down to the French service at three, where wo 
heard a most animated and affecting discourse. 

Wo had previously been invited to take our Christmas dinner with- 

and-, where we met a very agreeable party. Wc had a real Christmus- 

day dinner, served up too a V Anglais: turkey, a joint of roast beef, plum¬ 
pudding, and mince-pies gracing the feast. How surprised would our 
friends in England have been to see us so engaged! As soon as w T e were 
rejoined in the drawing-room by the gentlemeu (who assuredly had not sat 
over trine), we united in a merry game, and all exerted themselves to add 
their quota to the general hilarity. At elevcu we set off in a. sledge, aeeom 

puuied by-; and bright and beautiful was the night - the cold little 

signifying to our well-mulHed forms. We were in our ‘boxes by twelve—and 
so ended a Christmas-day which 1 shall ever remember with pleasure, 

and which will probably be unlike any other l may have to pass. -, 

our companion, by the way, had been at (fnefchberg three years, and 
spoke in high terms of Priessnitz, acknowledging him to be a genius, and 
praising, among other qualities, his almost unequalled equanimity of 

temper.Since writing the above 1 have felt not so well, and 

have been ordered for two days to eat no meat, and to take little food of 
any kind; the douche l am to omit for a few days, and take other processes 
in its place. I am especially to rub the right side and stomach well with 
water, and to change frequently my umsehlag. Last night we had a feast 
in our rural abode, and what dish, think you, graced the board of our 
host ? Yon will scarcely believe me when I tell you it was a roasted rot! 
Many of these animals, I find, are kept and fattened for the purpose. 
It shocks our prejudices; and yet 1 have often wondered why these animals 
should swarm on the earth for no other purpose than to be flung into the 
ntw$6st pond, in order to be got rid of before they have even seen the 
ligfcftfof day. 0 ur maiden considered herself above partaking of this repast; 
but I understand it is really rather a delicate dish, and one an epicure 
need not disdain. We could not but be aware there was an unusually 
savoury dish preparing for the evening meal, and 1 have rather regretted 
that I did not, for curiosity’s sake, request to taste it. Do L shock you 'i 
1 * • 
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XVIII. 

Many of the patients who have been long hove, say that it is common to 
experience a touch of whatever ailments one lias ever been at all subject 
to. This, though disagreeable, is perhaps well, as lessons in the cure 
are thus taken that may hereafter prove useful. -I have had a complete 
bouler.erse.ment in the system l’or a fortnight, and old complaints have 
come thundering at the door, and demanding admittance; 1 have, however, 
done my best, with Priessnitz’s aid, to frighten them away, and I hope 
they will at least assail me more gently if they visit me again. My kind 

young friend, -Miss-■, made my moan to Pricsanits, who ordered a change 

in my afternoon treatment, advising, instead of the lciuluch and plunge, 
that I should have two abreibumjs for live minutes each, with an interval' 
of ten minutes between, when air-baths and exercise were to be taken. 
These were to he succeeded by a foot-bath, with the width of the thumb 
of water, for one hour; the legs to he rubbed all the time with water; and 
when the rubber was tired, I was ordered to relievo her by perambulating 
the room barefooted. 1 have thus boon obliged to decline joining in two 
sledging parties, which has been rather mortifying; but I ventured to accept 

Madame-’s invitation to supper on the hill.- 1 had become accustomed 

to the GruTenbcrg style of visiting, or L should have been even more 
amused than 1 was with the ensemble of tlio evening. The going by the 
light of a Lantern, and groping with its aid through dark passages, and up 

wide, dirty stairs till we readied Madame-’s apartment, serving the 

purpose of both bedroom and sitting-room, was quite a la Grofmbery. 
A large screen concealed the sleeping-box, &<*. We found the company 
all assembled, and the least already spread, consisting of milk-cakes, bread 
of all kinds, a light kind of pudding, and potatoes in their skins; and all 
save myself seemed disposed to do ample justice to the good things laid 
before us. After supper games of various kinds, some (Herman and some 
Keglish, occupied us till the Grcefcnberg hour of departure arrived. 

On hiding hotter in health, I resolved to invite a few of our friends to 
breakfast. Hut much had previously to he done that does not ordinarily 
engage attention on such an occasion. For instance, our stock of cutlery, 
crockery, china, and glass, would not extend beyond the supply'of our own 
wants; so these articles had to be borrowed or hired. As to a Grccfcnberg 
breakfast itself, nothing can he so charmingly simple. Chocolate, milk, 
atid water, the beverages ; and the viands, bread to suit all tastes—of both 
brown, wliitc, sour, and sweet. Then they have the art here of making 
the prettiest and nicest pastry possible, in the form of large but light 
cakes, and elegant little nameless* dishes, that may go tinder the deno¬ 
mination of puddings, tarts, or cakes, and to these are always added various 
conserves; and this forms a Gnefeubcrg breakfast for state occasions. 

I have not, however, mentioned the sour milk which is often ordered by 
Priessnilz: it is thick like custard, and many persons become very fond 
of it. On the previous evening we were all very busy adorning our room 
and preparing our table. The next morning dawned upon us gloriously— 
fine, bright, and bracing; and at a quarter past eight arrived our friend 
Priessnitz, accompanied by his stanch admirer-; and I then longed fora 
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common language—a few short sentences (spoken with hesitation too) was 
all 1 could muster; and 1 had to place in his vicinity those who could con¬ 
verge with him. Wc sat down altogether, a party of lifteen, Priessnitz 
of course being at my right hand. I should really have enjoyed our little 
party could I have freely conversed in German. As it was, I must 
confess I sat on thorns, fearing there was an undue proportion of English 
spoken. I am told it was a pleasant breakfast; if so, tout mieux. 

On the following evening we had a party of Germans to supper, after 
which we had various games, and we Haltered ourselves all went off more 
than passibly. This gaiety was succeeded by our accepting an invitation 
to a dance and supper given by Priessnitz to his guests. The heat was 
great, and I felt that neither mentally nor physically does dissipation suit 

me, so do not intend to repeat it very frequently. Last Sunday wc 

had weather like spring; now the cold is intense, and the thermometer 
whs, 1 am told, this morning at 13 degrees below zero (Reaumur.) I 
could with difficulty hold my glans at the spring, mid a drop of water was 
frozen instantly on my cloak. 1 douched .three minutes, though the 
douche-room resembled an ice-cavern 1 It is the most exhilarating kind of 
cold 1 ever lelt! A degree or two extra is useful in the water-system, 
provided the air be dry. 


XIX. 

It is now some days since I wrote the above, ami I have again been 
battling with ailment; but Fricssnitz assures me it will all pass away iu 
spring, if not before. lie lias for a time diminished inv cure, and limited 
me to nine glasses of water daily : lie presses me to keep my rooms cool, 

and to wear light clothing. I bad invited Madame-- to breakfast, 

requesting her to interpret for me; so you sec I luwe always some kind 
assistant at hand. 

We have again had an English service, and the sacrament administered 
to a large number. It seemed quite strange to our ears again to have the 
litany read. 1 wish l could write our French sermons from memory, that 

I might give you soniu idea of-’s eloquence—his prayers, too, are 

beautiful. After service J joined a lady who has been here nearly two 
years, and who has much confidence in the system, which she evidenced a 
few days since by sending for Priessnitz to her little boy, who,was then 
suffering from croup. She told mo that when at Genoa lie had been 
almost killed by the severe remedies used to restore him from a similar 
attack, but that here the disease was subdued in a very short time, and by 
very gentle treatment. She came herfcelf to Grsefenberg in a deplorable 
state of health, being unable to walk, or, I believe, even to sit up. She 
npliappears to he quite well. 

: 1%lessnil z 1ms given his patients quite a grand ball in his saloon, with a 
nice suppqr after it. It was a lovely night for the occasion, and a very 
considerable number assembled, few liking to decline an invitation given 
fii person by their doctor. It"was a bal costumS , and a very gay scene 
indeed. The dancers had been practising a quadrille taught them by the 

Happy M.-, to whom I formerly alluded; and this gave a great addi- 

H 
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tional interest to the whole affair, as it was quite exhilarating to see his 
black merry face while superintending and prompting, and he seemingly 
rejoiced to be himself again. It was a very pretty though somewhat com¬ 
plex dance, and admirably adapted to the room; ns ere its conclusion all 
proceeded in couples on the light fantastic toe to the cud of the long saloon 
and back, and thus shewed off thqjr costumes to great advantage. Tho 
national dance of Poland gave also much satisfaction, and is a very ani¬ 
mated affair. Home of the costumes were excellent, especially that of an 
Indian warrior, copied from the life hy a young patient from the United 
Htates. There was the English sailor, the smuggler, the Spanish lady, the 
{Swiss peasant, &c. We regretted that the whole of the saloon, so noble 
in height and length, could not have been devoted to the purpose, and 
the supper given in another room, for the crush was too groat in tho upper 
part of it to allow the dancing to be seen to advantage. But Pricssnirz' 
must have felt conudencu in himself and bis system to have built this one 
room, splendid as it is. The following day we braved snow and wind to 

dine with our new friends the Jtev.-and family, and found them, 

as usual, all kindness and hospitality. 

On the 15th of this month of February the thermometer was 7 degrees 
Reaumur below zero, and on the 22(1 it was so bright and warm that the 
day seemed to be the harbinger of spring. How climate and weather affect 
the mind and spirits! Query- is it well to be at the mercy of what is 
purely external, over which one never can have any sort of control? Yet 
am l not at all disposed to quarrel with this susceptibility to the influences 
of nature, for it has conferred on mo some of the happiest moments 1 ha\o 
known. 

1 h,i\e bad to go through a process which l think will not excite your 
envy. For eight (lays my favourite douche was withheld, and at eleven A.M. 
and five p.m. 1 was ordered a sitz-bath of an hour’s duration, while the 
back and stomach were to lie rubbed with water fo£ live minutes each 
quarter of the hour. 1 was moreover told to drink water industriously, 
and to take my dinner perfectly cold—its having to travel a mile ere it 
could be placed on the table did not render it sufficiently icy, even at this 
season, so it was to be kept from one day to the other. I have a fellow- 
sufferer, who lias three of these eminently disagreeable baths per day, and 
was not allowed' to take other food lor a week than sour milk and black 
bread I 

Do not think we are too gay if I toll you we have been to a large 
evening party in Freiwaldau, consisting of persons from different countries, 
who varied the entertainment with music, conversation, &c. We sat 
down to a really elegant Gracfenberg supper. 

I have had a seizure of great oppression and tightness of breathing, 
attended with cough, for which I was ordered three or four abrei bungs; 
but they not relieving, a leintuch, to be followed by a tepid-bath, 14 degrees 
of Reaumur for the first ten minutes; then cold water added from time to 
time for a quarter of an hour. During the whole time I was to be rubbed 
alternately on the back and stomach, sitting for the former, and lying 
down in the water for the latter. This I endured three times in one 
day. 1 was terribly cold ere 1 could leave tlie baths, and I began to 
think these half hours would never end. This discipline really required 
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no little resolution; but I was repaid; for it was most serviceable, and 
surely better than a dose of calomel, &e. 

We have just had a call from an English physician, who says Jie blesses 
God that he came to (Iraefcnberg, the cure having done such wonders for 
him. lie has, 1 hear, written a letter of thanks to Fricssnitz. In the course 
of In's little visit he gave us an instance of the advantage of employing 
fair word «—which, by the by, all say Englishmen are not in general fond 
of doing. When travelling in the back settlements of America, at a dis¬ 
tance from any town, an innkeeper refused him admittance (not liking to- 
have a Britisher), sa_, ing he had no room. ‘ What! ’ said the gentleman, 
‘ have, you not a fireside ? One who has rolled himself in the sands of 
Arabia, to keep himself warm, can surely find a corner to sit in!’ He was 
on this admitted, and so won afterwards on the innkeeper, by his stories 
and adventures, that he at length gave up to him his own bed. 

When Friessnitz dismissed this patient as cured, he advised him to take 
no animal food, saying, ‘ Men stronger than either you or 1 never touch 
meat.’ He advised him, moreover, to Book some little change of air, and 
go'to the hill, lie added, ‘ You are now perfectly well, and may leave off 
all processes; but you have that about you which may cost you your life : 
you have too much rich blood in your veins.’ After coming to the moun¬ 
tains, he in the course of a day or two lost half a pint of blood from the 
nose. Such an occurrence Friessnitz had anticipated, and he. predicted a. 
return, which took place, and relieved him much. This was better than 
losing blood by the lancet. Was il not V 


XX. 

llero spring, with all her charms and budding promises, has already 
appeared, and endued us* with fresh life and spirits. We are beginning to 
sock afresh our friends the wild-dowers; and the sun is occasionally so 
warm, that even parasols are in requisition. We were surprised to lind. 
on the opening of the mouth, tliat it is quite the custom hero to make 
April fools l The family of Friessnitz did this on rather a wholesale scale. 
They invited a part y to breakfast, and apparently a rich and elegant repast 
graced the board; but wo betide those who, with true Griefenberg viva¬ 
city, seized the viands that seemed so tempting! for the coffee was well 
salted, and the calces were plentifully streaked with pebbles, &u. When all 
had tided and tasted, and had thus slie.vn themselves to be dupes, then the 
worse than Barmecide feast was removed, and replaced by another which 
the most fastidious taste could not but approve. We that evening took our 

supper at Madame-'s on the hill. The conversation turned principally 

qi> t)»e cure. She has been hero before, when a son received great benefit ; 
j Aigtr she has brought an invalid daughter. She told me she perceived a 
alteration in Friessnitz's mode of proceeding with his patients. For¬ 
merly, he sweated them very liberally (pray do not abuse this jockey-like 
phrase, lof 1 assure you it Is quite technical), and scarcely ever employed 
the abreibung; stockings, too, she said, had only lately been discarded. 
A gentleman there told her that were there any less tedious remedy, he 
would adopt it in preference to the ■water-cure; ‘ but medicine,’ lie added, 
lti 
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‘has failed, and what can I ami others so situated do?—there is no other 
inode of cure.’ lie mentioned one gentleman whom Priessnitz refused to 
undertake : but said he might treat himself a little if he chose. He did so; 
ami his improvement was such as to encourage Priessnitz to take him in 
hand, and in eight months he quitted (Ineforiberg another being. I heard 
many regretting that the sweating process had been so greatly discon¬ 
tinued, as it frequently luistened the cure; the patients, however, had in 
many instances abused this remedy, and by continuing longer in the 
blanket, or taking it more frequently than Priessnitz ordered, had reduced 
themselves to a state of great debility, and thus caused him unnecessary 
anxiety. While hearing of several really splendid cures, some few failures 

were mentioned ; but all encouraged me to persevere ; and Madame-'s 

faith is unshaken—and well it may be so, for she is taking home her daughter 
in health and strength. 

Some have said that, like many other doctors, Priessnitz pays most 
attention to the rich and great. 1 must, on the contrary, give my testi¬ 
mony to the very reverse of this, and tell you how much pleased 1 have 
Ijcen with his prompt care of our maiden, who returned last Sunday 
morning from church exceedingly unwell. 1 found she was very feverish, 
and that her tongue was bad, «Jie.; so I sent for Priessnitz. who happened 
to be passing* up the high road on horseback to his dinner. He came 
immediately, and stayed twenty minutes, giving her three abreibungs, and 
air-baths between each, and leaving her in a cold sitz with the window open, 
fdie was too ill to walk after these, operations, and she was told to lie 
down with one covering thrown over her. In the afternoon she was ordered 
to repeat the cure : she did so, and was able to walk after it, and was so 
much better as to be able to wait upon us as umuI. In this instance 
Priessnitz-asked to see the tongue; and instead of counting the pulse, he 
felt tlie forehead. 1 was charmed to see how quickly the poor girl was 
relieved. She would certainly have been sent to bed, ;md would have had 
much to have undergone under the medicine system. For a day or two 
she continued to have a bath and rubbing. 

You say our friend-complains that in his parish there is among the 

rich and educated a sad want of energy in doing good : he should, I think, 
seek for an introduction to a lari* I lutve just heard of in a sister country, 
whose character and life have interested me not a little, and who is really 
in certain ways a pattern to liffr own sex. She is blessed with excellent 
health, and is unmarried, and soxlevotes her whole powers to benefit her less 
fortunate fellow-creatures within her personal reach : she is not only a most 
constant and active superintendent of schools (which alone, one should think, 
w'ould afford ample employment for one individual), but being a convert to 
hydropathy, she has a number of poor patients whom she treats by its aid . 
she lias also, I hear, been mesmerising some (at this you will perhaps smile), 
and declares a tooth lias just been extracted in her presence without the 
slightest consciousness on the part of the sufferer. She deserves no praise, 
she maintains, in giving away her little all, as she has more pleasure in 
doing so’than she would have in spending it on dress, or in other ways. 
You will say her faith is extensive when I add that she is a believer in 
phrenology, and says she ought to receive no commendation for certain 
points of character, should she act merely according to her conforma- 
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tion: for instance, if she is devoid of the bump of self-esteem, she disclaims 
all merit in not being vain; and so on. She is on principle never one 
moment idle, tilling up her leisure moments with working for charities, and 
carrying on an extensive correspondence: while thus exerting her moral 
and intellectual powers, she is careful riot to waste cither her bodily or mental 
gifts, and carefully avoids late hours, and all that might injure them. Now, 
however you may differ from this philanthropist in some of her opinions, 
yet you will, I think, give her credit for excellent intentions : she goes about 
"trying to do good mentally and physioally to those, within the sphere of 

her influence, and thij sort of activity would just suit-, as, while she 

attended to the part she thus allotted to herself, lie would do all in his 
power to watch over (what is of still more importance) the spiritual state 
of his people. Ask him from me if such a person would not be very useful 
to him ?. 


XXI. 

i think I have not yet mentioned to you one of the most stinking and 
interesting cases of cure which our own eyes have witnessed: it is that of an 
engaging little girl of nine years of age, who was brought here two years 
ago for a white swelling in her knee, which had bathed tlid skill of some 
of the first medical men in her own country. Her young and interesting 
mamma was almost at the point of despair at seeing the increase of disease 
and decrease of strength in her child, when she happened to hear the zealous 
advocate of the water-cure (Captain Olaridge) lecture on the subject; and 
she was so struck by bis arguments, and the facts be related, that she re¬ 
solved, as a last resource, to set oil'with her little charge, and commit lier 
to the cure of Priossnitz. it was fortunate for her that Friessnitz should 
be the man of feeling, discernment, and delicacy which he really is, for he 
immediat ely felt great interest in both mother and daughter, and became the 
kind friend as well as the medical adviser. It has taken nearly two years to 
reduce the swelling, which has been effected by producing in it powerful 
crises—the child’s general health being in the meantime greatly improved 
and invigorated. She lias gone through a most powerful process—douch¬ 
ing usually twice a day; to do which she used to hop along on cratches. 
When Pricssmtz was convinced that the complaint was entirely subdued, 
be advised her to be taken to the celebrated surgeon Drefenbaeh of Berlin, 
who had been the inventor of the very operation ho wished her to undergo. 
No less than seven cuts were made under the knee, in order to liberate that 
joint, had become immovably bent; irons were shortly put on to 

stretch t&kleg, and keep it straight; and when she returned to Graefenberg, 
sho waB enabled to place her foot on the ground, and walk without assis¬ 
tance,, though slightly lame, ller health has suffered from the operation ' 
and the confinement she experienced at Berlin; but it is expected she will 
speedily regather her strength now she has returned to the hills and the 
cure. Il^r interesting parent is much attached to Priossnitz, and, as you 
ntay suppose, is deeply grateful too. Her courage and self-denial in 
quitting her country and friends to sojourn alone among strangers are thus 
in a fair way of being rewarded. Woman is proverbially weak —yet what 
strength she can shew ou emergencies! 

IS 
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Easter Sunday was bright and beautiful, as if it wished to rejpice over 
the event we were about to commemorate. We have now another English 
clergyman,, who administered the sacrament to us in a very devout and 
impressive way. We have given another mountaiu breakfast, but were 
not favoured by the weather as before, having a most unusual visitor in the 
form of a dense fog. We had also’on the same evening a small party of 
Germans to supper, so you see we are no anchorites in our mountain 
dwelling. I have just become acquainted with the Grsefenberg cure for 
bronchitis, and it reminds me of the reasoning of many regarding the water- 
cure. It is allowed that it may do very well in those cases where great 
delicacy does not exist, but would certainly be the death of all who have 
any tendencies to affections of the throat: or chest. The patient who has 
undergone the treatment would once herself doubtless so have reasoned, as 
for six years she had wintered at Hastings (notwithstanding its having been 
often both wearisome and inconvenient so to do), because it was believed 
her very existence depended upon it; and alter this it was doomed equally 
essential for her to pass the severe nmnlhs for live successive years in 
Italy; yet this winter has not only hem spent in the severe climate of 
Silesia, but she has actually been far better in health than during all those 1 
years when she was scarcely permitted to breathe the common atmos¬ 
phere. The cure she has had to undergo for an attack of inflammation in 
the bronchial passages would formerly have astonished her, although to the 
inexperienced in remedies, it might be less terrific than her accustomed 
applications of leeches, blisters, &o. When seized at Preiwaldau she was 
very ill. and had much fever---and this I know from a physician who was 
with her; so much so, that Pricssnitz deemed it necessary to see her three 
times in (he course of one day. Hut now for the remedy prescribed. t?he 
was ordered to have a leiutuch, and tepid shallow-bath after it—the latter 
for the space of one hour and a half at a time. It was to be about lib or 
t>0 degrees of Fahrenheit, and made colder by degrees: wafer was to be 
continually poured over her bead and chest, and she had three people to 
rub her. There was she to be kept until quite cold; and she told me 
herself that her teetli absolutely chattered with the intensity of the eohl 
she had to endure. She was speedily rewarded for her obedience to orders, 
and she lias never since had an attack, and is highly delighted and most 
grateful: so is her husband, who is a patient also. I have heard from a 
physician of the remedy given him for violent palpitation of the heart. 
Pricssnitz was scut for, who immediately ordered a cold foot-bath; a friend 
who was present demurred, and remonstrated, as some medical men had 
warned him never to put his feet in cold water. Priessnitz held to his 
advice, and ordered the water to be brought in, and then asked the patient 
whether he liked to use it or nbt. lie instantly arose and put his feet in 
the bath, whiclv had of course only the ordinary depth ot water; and 
Priessnitz was so gratified by his compliance, that he crossed the room and 
kissed his hand. He was soon much relieved: umschlags were placed 
round the body, and over the region of the heart. When he had a similar 
seizure at Geneva, twenty-two ounces- of blood had been abstracted, which 
had so reduced him that a dropsical affection ensued in liis legs, lie also 
is eminently satisfied. 

I send our friend -a playful invite to the water-cure and to the 
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mountains, which, if he receive kindly, I may perhaps follow by-a more 
serious appeal:— 


an invitation to the mountains.— ApiiL 

Come, where the gentle breezes blow, 
Come, where the sparkling waters flow, 
Come, where fair Hebe’s roses glow. 

Come to the Mountains ! 

Quit now old Physic's dull domain. 

Cut Father Prejudice in twain. 

Throw from around you Hrror’s chain. 
And freedom gain! 

Haste ye ! for Nature’s smiles are gay. 
Soon will she deck her brows with May, 
While listening to the skylarks lay, 
Haste thee ! away'! 

Her tender arms around sho’ll fling. 

Her hand no bitter draught will bring. 
Hut wine that sparkles at her spring, 

She ’ll offer free. 


A pupil by her lessons taught. 

Who with her wisdom fully fraught, 

Has mighty wonders with her wrought, - 
Haste here to see 1 

Water’s the weapon that he wields, 
llis sick-room but the open lields. 

Where Death his prey ott struggling yields 
To health’s strong sway ! 

*No pill nor lotion e’er has he. 

From blister, leeches, both set free ; 

Here only need you patient be 

Till Water heal. 

The Plunge, the Sitz, the Douche, the Sheet, 

Sole terrors of this pure vtre.it, 

Which soon may place you on your feet, 

With joy to leap. 

] f fell disease too sturdy prove. 

Ami from his throne refuse to move, 

■Still will not Nature fail to soothe 
Her votaries’ paiu. 

Contrast you now! In bed to lie. 

Or to the Mountains quick to lly, 

And there a Priessnitz's skill to try, 

With Nature by. 

Haste, then, where freshest breezes blow. 

Come, where the sparkling waters flow, 

Come, where fair Hebe’s roses glow, 

Come to the Mountains !—Come 1 
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XXII. 

In reply to your last kind .and considerate letter, I will candidly tell 
\ ou that it is my wish to remain here as long as PriesMiitz shall consider 
it necessary to do so; and I have been strengthened in this desire by 
n conversation with the mamma of the young lady mentioned in my 
last, who says that, from long experience, it is her conviction that the 
patients of 1‘ricssnit/, should, if possible, stay the lull time he prescribesj 
and that if they do not, they will infallibly repent. 1 met at tins lady’s 
cottage the gentleman whose case I also alluded to in my letter, who 
descanted largely on the astonishing penetration evinced by our mountain 
doctor, as w r oll as on his many other excellent qualities. lie told us he 
himself had come with palpitation at the heart, determination of blood to 
the head, and pain in his side, and had not strength to walk above half a 
mile. His sight, he declares, has been so much improved, that he can now 
see without spectacles. 1 remarked he would feel regret at leaving 
Hriofcubcrg. * Oh, indeed 1 shall; and I shall have many pleasant .asso¬ 
ciations with a place where 1 have been disencumbered of so many obstruc¬ 
tion of the wheel of life.’ 1 praised hi> improved looks. ‘Ah, had you 
known mu years ago, you would i.ow see a great falling oil'! You should 
have, seen me in the Peninsular war, wdien 1 used to sleep on ploughed 
licltls, perhaps under torrents of rain, and cat llc.sli merely seethed under 
the horse’s saddle,, in order to take olf a little of the rawness ! Ah, then 
I was strong indeed! 1 lie entertained us for some, time, describing one. 
of the most interesting battles of the Peninsular war, and which is well 
told, lie says, by Xu pier. 

I have just heard an anecdote which I will relate, to show how some of 
the false reports regarding Pries suit/, got abroad. A Herman gentleman 
fold us he had been requested to interpret for an Knglidnnan, who. having 
no less than thirty-six boils, felt very ravenous, and was anxious Pric.ssnitz 
should allow him to gratify his appetite, which previously lie had been 
forbidden to do. ‘ You may appease your hunger, but bo moderate, 1 was 
the reply; which our countryman declared to all his companions was per¬ 
mission to stuff himself as much as he liked. 

1 have gone through a great variety of processes for different ailments, 
and Priessnitz says my disorders arc tic/; that is, deep-seated—obstinate. 
After bathing, walking, and douching in a morning, I was ordered a five- 
minute sitz before breakfast, with much rubbing. This was to relieve the 
spine. At another time long sitz-baths were prescribed, with rubbing for 
eight days, and the douche to be omitted. After this I was told to take a 
quarter of an hour's sitz, with five minutes’ rubbing; then to walk fora 
quarter of an hour about the room, and again another quarter of an hour’s 
sitz. Priessnitz also desired me to sit down, and taking two logs of wood 
or dumb-bells, to exercise my arms and back by raising them lip and down 
from the floor. I am also to throw the dumb-bells over my head, and to 
exercise my arms in all directions. 

We had some days in April so fine and warm, that I could sit or lie 
down out of doors for an hour together; and now, on the 1st of May, wo 
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have a white world—the trees in the woods being bent under the weight of 
snow, and quite superb. A gay breakfast had been arranged to take place 
on the Koppc, a high lull near the establishment, on which is a summer¬ 
house. A band had been engaged, and so forth; but this weather of course 
forbids it. It will also interfere with the Vienna gaieties—this being the 
day for all to exhibit their carriage and selves on the Prada. Some of the 
patients aro gono there by way of a little variety, and this is sometimes 
approved of and sanctioned by Priessuilz. 

1 have lately become acquainted with a German lady, who told me the 
history of her child’;, restoration by the water-cure; also of her arrival here, 
and ol' all the horror she had felt at her accommodations and prospects. At 
the liouschold misery 1 was barbarous enough to laugh, having myself gone 
through it, and being now on this score very callous, as she too will soon 
learn to be. In the account of her child’s recovery I was much interested. 
Ho had been, it seems, subject to croup, for which he bad been constantly 
leeched, &c.; and at length was confined in a room with twenty degrees of 
heat (lloaumur) for four mouths (and this, too, in summer), till he became 
quite a skeleton. In despair she turned her attention to the water-cure, 
begging a lady with whom she had previously had no acquaintance (but 
who she knew had been for a long time at Gncfenberg) to explain t^c 
process to her. In the course of a few days, after taking the water-cure 
under this lady’s direction, he was able, though the weather was bad at the 
time, to be led into the garden, a very ghost, in appearance. Four months’ 
diligent perseverance in these measures brought him greatly round, and 
restored the spine, which had become slightly curved. He still, however, 
noeded further invigoration, and therefore she brought him here. Her 
other childreu also go through a treatment. At home, I understand, she is 
surrounded by all kinds of comforts and luxuries, forming a contrast to her 
abode here, though she is favoured with one of the best cottages in the 
colon)*. I was amused when she tohl me she thought it quite impossible 
her cliildrcn and herself could go out of doors to the bath, and that she 
had complained to Priessnitz of the draughts. Priessnitz assured her a 
draught was good: if there was anything amiss in the rystem, it brought 
it out; if not, it could do no harm. 

1 understand Priessnitz lias advised our landlord, who is building a 
lodging-house, not to erect a large one, but one that will hereafter serve 
the purpose of a farmhouse; for lie said—‘ l am mortal!’ This advice has 
been the subject of some discussion ; and some are of opinion that Priessnitz 
has not been wise in giving it, as Ora.', fen berg, it is thought, would always 
command visitors—food being cheap, and all being ready-made and con¬ 
venient for the cure, climate appropriate, Ac.; and soon, too, when the rail¬ 
ways now in progress arc completed, it will become very accessible. 

My maiden lias been giving me an account of a very singular process a 
gentleman in Fruiwaldau is now going through. He is ordered to have an 
ttfareibung the very first thing on awaking; then is put into a leintuch for a 
quarter qf an 11010 *; then another abreibiuig; and so on alternately; after 
which he'walks, and ends by bathing in the river, to which he has always 
been accustomed, and which he begs to continue. 

We have called upon an agreeable English lady just arrived, who, though 
no novice in the water-cure, is exceedingly amused with all she sees here. 
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As yet, she declares she must have tea & F Anglais; and so, by dint of much 
inquiry as to how to supply herself with the ueedful apparatus and means 
of rnakiug it, she has bought a spirit-lamp to boil her water, and borrowed 
a tea-pot. But wo tell her she will speedily accustom herself to take sweet, 
or sour milk, like hundreds of others, who at home protest against either, 
and say it would make them ill. She has a room in the ci-devant barn, 
and is alone, without understanding one word of German. She needs, 
therefore, all the independence of character and elasticity of spirits with 
which she seems blessed. 

We have now an English service in one of tho most rural cottages in 

the colony, conducted by the lion, and liev.-: the pretty sitting-room 

is nicely arranged to accommodate the congregation, a higli table and desk 
covered with cloaks serving as pulpit, hour interesting sons form the 

choir—one playing on tho piano. \Ve took supper at 51-- the evening . 

after attending this service, and met one of our clergymen, whom we fomid 
very intelligent and gentlemanly. It is quite amusing to witness the hearti¬ 
ness of the appetites of all the cure-guests! and 1 hear of astonishing 
exploits in this way performed in the snlle. I hope you will soon be con¬ 
taminated when you arrive, or you will be shocked at our vulgarity. 

'A gentleman who came here merely on a visit, and to thank Priessnitz 
for a cure performed a year since, was seized with gastric fever, apparently 
the result of cold taken before he arrived. He became seriously ill, and 
Priessnitz ordered him three Icinluchs (envelops) for a quarter of an hour 
each, and a tepid-bath after them for another quarter of an hour, with 
many folds of wet linen on his chesty Priessnitz came himself to soe him 
enveloped, as in his case he wished the sheet to be quite loose. He liad 
to undergo a very severe cure, and became very feeble, having a sad cough 
also. He had the requisite faith, was most obedient and persevering, and 
was restored to health. 1 almost feared at one time lie would have sunk 
under his attack. When he was suffering, 1 encountered a friend of his, 
who told me that when in India he had a violent lever, when no less than 
forty grains of calomel were administered in the course of twenty-four 
hours. He was left, as supposed, in a dying state; but though he did 
survive, he was very long in recovering from the effects of this direful 
remedy, and attributes to it a skin disease from which lie is now suffering. 
He had a fever here a twelvemonth since, when he was put into a lcintuch 
for ten, then twelve, and then twenty minutes; and had a tepid-bath for a 
quarter of an hour after them: being too ill, he was put to bed, and so 
recovered without the aid of calomel, of which he lias a horror. The time 
of year, the strength of the patient, and other circumstances, seem to make 
a difference with regard to the after-treatment—tho going to bed or walk¬ 
ing out. 

While on this subject, I will tell you I met a lady before breakfast a few 
mornings since looking very ill; and I found she was in what is called the 
crisis,' and this has taken the form of fever. She has no less, than six 
envelops of a quarter of an hour each—one hour and three-quarters of a 
tepid-bath afterwards; she then walks, and has three abreibungs on her 
return before breakfast. Sho has also one or two sitz-baths of three 
hours. 
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I have endured much from toothache, after trying all the remedies 
Priossnitz could prescribe without avail. He advised me to have the 
enemy extracted. I rode down in our covered cart to Freiwaldau, and 
finding the priest (who is the best tooth-drawer) from home, 1 went to 
another; but when I was introduced to the man, and beheld his clumsy 
instrument, both together struck me with terror; courage failed, and my 
tooth and 1 returned together. My continued pain excited much sympathy, 
and it was proposed that J should set off for Neisse (about twenty-seven 
English miles), where 1 should find a good dentist. One of my companions 
and my maiden accompanied me ; and after hard jolting, we arrived just in 
time to have the enemv removed before the arrival of one of our mountain 
thunder-storms. We remained all night. Imagine me without stockings 
iu a garrison town of 2000 soldiers! IIow unwillingly shall I resume 
them! 

It is June, and heat is now excessive; and it is said for want of rain 
the corn is in jeopardy. It is charming to he in the way of breezes! 1 
live now entirely out of doors—our morning repast being spread in our 
balcony, where wo read, draw, &c. unless the heat force us to re-enter 
our domicile. 1 must break oJf rather abruptly, which pray excuse; and 
believe me, as ever, yours, Ac. &c. 

XXIII. 

I long for you now to mount the hills with me during these delicious 
mornings. To-day l lose up at four, and was soon after tr< ‘ding the 
green moss as high as the Ihiessiutz Quelle, where the water is very 
cold and pure, and the air most invigorating. A little beyond this, an 
opening in the wood gives a superb view of the surrounding hills ami 
extensive valleys.* 1 shall ever remember with pleasure the springy, 
delight Ail feeling I had when gathering wild-flowers and strawberries 
on this height. When on my way to the douche, i encountered our new 
acquaintance — who opened fully on a subject lately much discussed 
bore, and which has caused no slight feeling of irritation among the enthu¬ 
siastic advocates of Priessuit/. and hydropathy. This is a mode of cure 
ijf euro it can he called) carried out at Lindaviesa, a village about two 
English miles distant from <»r;efenberg, by a man of the name of Schrott, 
a contemporary and schoolfellow of Priessmtz. I have from time to time 
since T came here heard him mentioned; but lately there has been a kind 
of panic among those patients of J’riessnitz who have been discontented 
with the results of the water-cure, and a spirit of rivalry has thus been 
engendered, which lias placed the two modes of cure in such juxtaposition, 
that it has been difficult to close one's ears to tlie various discussions that 
hffVe in consequence taken place—tiresome, as I must confess, they have 
ftagtiently been. From what 1 have hitherto heard of Sehrott’s system, T 
hate bqen inclined to bestow upon it no small measure of ridicule—so 
opposed did it seem to me to be to all the plainest dictates of common 
sense: but remembering that this is just the view many once took (.aiul 
others still take) of the water-system itself, and wishing not to rank 
among those who decide beftfre they hear, I determined to inquire at 
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Hucrtli into all that could be urged ir. its favour. Madame dc Stal'd, E 
recollect, speaks somewhere strongly on the subject of prejudging —though 
she had certainly little intention of applying her invectives to modes of 
cure for physical evils invented by two ►Silesian peasants. She was rather 
mting in imagination among the fields of literature and philosophy. She 
.-avs. 4 Los opinions qui different de 1‘esprit dominant, quel qu’il soit, 
.-candalisont tuujours le vulgaire: l'etudc et l’examen peuvent souls duiaier 
ccttc liberalite de jugement, sans laquelle il est impossible d’acquerir des 
lumiercs nouvcllcs, oil de conserver meirie eelh qu’on a ; car on se soumet 
a dc certaincs idecs reeues, mm comme a. des vi'riles, mais comma an pou- 
T.oiv; et c’esit ainsi quo la raison humainc s'bubite a la servitude, dans le 
champ memo de la littfnature et ile la philosophic ’--or, we may add, in the 
fields of medical or other sciences. Hut where am I wandering?—far away 
from the woods where 1 wa« walking, and from my companion \V—— 
but now to return. 


- says lie is a liberal man in all his views, coveting only truth; and 
"Ii . i’lure, though a very warm advocate of the wntcr-i ore, lie is not .so wedded 
to if as to deem it a panacea for all the e\ ils of humanity, or to .suppose that, 
no other cure can be found to equal its efficacy, lie then proceeded to tell 
me hf' had heard of some wonderful cures p-rfotmul b\ Sclimtf; and having 
one day an opportunity of being introduced ,n him, he rook advantage of the 
eircuinstance to say to him. that though a Irieml of lYies-nit/S, and a patient 
under the water-system, lie still desired to do justice t< i mode of cure, tlie 
good effects of which were so obvious. Upon this Sell rot t opened out, and 
explained his mode of acting, which, so far as l could understand it, is this: 


—He makes the stomach the great engine of cure, by drawing the evil 
first there, and then making that organ expel if, which he does by denying 
water or any liquid to the path it, ami allowing him to partake only of 
dry suuc/tta -little dry rolls.) At first the patient can perhaps manage to 
swallow foi . v live of these in the course of the duv< hut after three or 


four clays the dryness of the mouth becomes so great, that in general 
ouly one or two can be taken. The. severity of the process depends 
on the patient’s strength. The thirst experienced is dreadful, and the 
tongue sometimes bec omes quite black, which is called a rrif.ii c. The body 
not the limbs) is enveloped at night, or rather about midnight., in four wet 


sheets or wraps, loosely put on, with abundance of dry over-covering. 
Thus moisture is conveyed to the body; ancl the patients say it is the 
greatest possible relief to have these wet folds applied, as it appeases their 
intense thirst. When extremely exhausted, a little hot wine is adminis¬ 
tered; indeed this is usually allowed about tlm fourth day. The cures, as 

given by W-, were all but incredible (perhaps you will erase the all but.) 

There was first the restoration of two madmen—one of six, the othor of uine 


years’ standing; another patient was cured of fungus on the nose, and a 
swelling on the knee; a woman in childbed was cured of mortifioation, &c. 

W-, says Sclirott, can set legs well, and perform other surgical operations, 

though only self-taught. There is now a Russian prince at Lindaviesa, who 
is eminently satisfied with his amendment, and who declares he will proclaim 
Schrott’s merits in his country. Now what is to be thought of all this? 
First, I want to know if these facts be correct. I have no power to contra¬ 
dict them, and I feel as little capacity for fully crediting them. It seems, 
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indeed, a strange mode of earing diseases; and, anlike the water-cure, it 
puts no remedy into one’s own hands to be self-applied, teaches no good 
habits, and therefore is no prevention of disorders. Nor can I see how it 
can strengthen when disease is banished. It might, indeed, be of iniinite 
service to the gourmand, who would not lie disposed to kill himself with 
repletion with no daintier'fare than dry semolus; but, tired as I am of this 
subject, I think 1 deserve some commendation for having had the patience 
to write to you so fully upon it. Think you so? or might I ha\e spared 
my pains? This may perhaps be the last letter 1 shall have to address to 
you before I leave Silesia, as 1 hope you will now resolve to come speedily 
and form your own opinion of the people and things that liave been my 
subjects. When you shall have taken time to judge for yourself, 1 think 
you will agree with me, that the water-system is not the mere thing of a 
day, but that thousands yet unborn will grant (as many do now) that, 
under a kind Providence, they will owe renewed power and restored hap¬ 
piness to the genius and perseverance of a Silesian peasant. 

You will see, too, that though lViessnitz is now an independent man as 
to property, yet ho is still as much interested as ever in perfecting his 
system and rendering it efficacious; and you will hear from those who are 
now visiting his establishment, after the lapse of years, how clearly they 
perceive a considerable difference in his modes of treatment. Why may 
not others endued v/ilh knowledge and discernment follow his example? 
A system like this, which has been built up by degrees, must surely lie 
susceptible of still farther improvement, either from Pricssuitz himself or 
others. 

I am riot afraid of your thinking 1 have drawn too flattering a portrait 
of the hero of GnWcnlicrg, for I would not assert that he is infallible in 
judgment or perfect in character; but 1 would say that, from all I have 
Iveard or witnessed,! believe him to possess more than ordinary superiority 
iu both—and this persuasion lias caused my frequent expressions of regret 
that my knowledge of German should not have been either so ready or so 
extensive as to enable me freely to converse with him without the aid of au 
interpreter. 

You will perceive' too, I think, that both friends and foes have been 
the means of Injuring the system in the estimation, of those who have not 
had an opportunity of forming their own judgment; the former by declar¬ 
ing it could never fail, and the latter by perhaps giving it too hasty a trial, 
or receiving impressions against it from grumblers—who, by the way, are 
often those who would be as ill satisfied with the prescriptions of the 
ordinary practitioner, and who, after trying doctor after doctor, would end 
by abusing them all. 

A first-rate medical writer of the present day alludes to the ingenious 
modes in which Priessnitz has modified his applications of water, having, 
hew stays, his stimulant, his sedative, his tonic, his reducing agent, his 
jjfcfgative, h» astringent, his febrifuge, his counter-irritant, and so forth. 

* |3oW' if tills be so, as it undoubtedly is, can all these various modes of treat- 
^liieut be understood in a lew days ? And yet many medical men have come 

* here, stayed a week, and then fancied they understood the system, and have 
gone home either to practise or to ridicule it. Is this fair ? 

In the hope of seeing you shortly, I shall lay down my pen, especially 
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ns with this you will be receiving various details from others of our party, 
and so I might, by writing more, send you a ‘ twice-told tale.’ 


XXIV. 


As you no longer receive communications from mo through our mutual 

friend 1)-, I am expected. I hear, to write direct to you. You will have 

had letters from D-and his party m route, and will not, therefore, I 

hope, have felt much anxiety on their account; still, it will doubtless 
gratify you to know that they reached us yesterday in health and safety. 
They arrived several days earlier than wo had expected, and so gave us 
a most joyful surprise when in the act of entertaining a small number of 
our acquaintances in our balcony. We wore busy partaking of our even- „ 
ing repast, when my companions heard well-known and mucb-loved voices 
inquiring for our domicile. 1 will leave you to picture the greeting: suf- 
iiee it to say, our friends had too much kind consideration to prolong their 
visit, and we were soon iritmrrsed in ihe ph asing caves of providing accom¬ 
modations, &c. for flic new and dear arrivals. Various duties, indeed, 
awaited us; for where were four beds to bo provided for our guests? To 
1'reiwaldau we had to send; so it was very late ere the weary travellers 
could betake themselves to repose. Not unpleasantly, however, was an 

hour or two employed in chatting. 1)-brought with him English ideas 

and wants, and called out for tea! We were laughing at the request, when 

our kind friend the Eev.-. who had been joining in our repast, flew 

to his cottage, and sent a small supply of the article, which lie happened 
to have in his travelling-bag; so the stove was lighted, and water heated 
in an earthenware vessel—the tea being made in a jug, as a substitute for a 
teapot. You may suppose that a second edition of the decoction was not 
required, and that this morning our delicious milk had the preference. 
You will be pleased to hear that all praise my improved looks, and wonder 
how I can have acquired a pair of arms as robust and vulgar as those of a 
milkmaid. We all felt we had very much to he grateful for, and retired to 
rest last night, tlianking a kind Providence for a reunion under circum¬ 
stances so favourable aud so hopeful. 

Greatly to our mortification, this morning proved less fine than it has 
long been; for much had we wished that Grsefenberg should be seen by 

our friends to the greatest possible advantage. 3)-would immediately 

become a disciple of the system, and not only took the cure, but doffed 
stockings, waistcoat, and all the removable obstacles, to the obtaining the 
delicious and unceremonious fanning of the pure mountain breezes of June. 

I introduced him to my enjoyable morning walks in the . woods, while 
mounting higher and higher from quelle to quelle; but he grew ambitious, 
and soon ascended far higher than I had ever had the power to do. Of 
coarse he was speedily introduced to the monarch of the place, and regretted 
on that occasion, %s I had done on many others, that there is no universal 
language. 

We all walked down in the afternoon to the fair in Freiwaldau, where 

II -and others lost their purses, thanks to some light-fingered gentry. 

.... As I find that H-had written a few lines to say all are well 
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and safe, I deferred despatching this, and can now eontinuc the history of 

our proceedings as time and opportunity may permit.Various have 

been our doings since I penned the above. The late arrivals Lave been 
introduced to our favourite walks, as well as to dinners, concerts, ami 
dances in the saloon. We have, moreover, had many little parties in our 
balcony, and joined in pic-nies, &e. so that you may feel quite sure time 
has not moved onwards with leaden wings; indeed almost unheeded have 
Jlown the hours— 

* For who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness brings. 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for its wings ! ’ 

A decision was, however, come to by Priessnitz, which for a time a little 
damped the joy and ardour of some of our party. It was, that I ought to 
remain until the autumn. This sentence was afterwards commuted to that 

of carrying on the cure for three months after my return to England. 

On the last day of dune wo lmd one of the most delightful days as to 
outward charms 1 almost ever remember. Existence was bliss; every¬ 
thing was enjoyed—baths, walks, and, above all, a rural repast on th# 

Eisimberg, to which we had been invited by M. and M mo -. A 

table was spread near the summer-house, with all tliat was tempting iu 
the way of mountain strawberries, milk, fruit, cakes, tarts, &c. "Wc were a 
large party; mid after our al-fresco supper, we all joined in merry games 
until ten o'clock, when the. stars lighted us home. You will laugh when I 
toll you that in this < Ierman party Jilindmaifs-bufTand Cat-and-mouse were 

among our games, ilow little, dear ii-, could your friend once have 

looked forward to a position like this!—joining in games with the young 
and gay, among the Silesian mountains a thousand miles from home ! In 
my days of languishing and despair, a vision of the future like this would 
have seemed too bright for me—in too strong contrast to the then dark 
present. If, again, in this changing scene, I should be plunged in wretched¬ 
ness, I must remember this transition, and let patience and hope be my 
motto. 

Ah, lackaday! I have now a sad mishap to relate to you. We had 
fixed to give our friends and acquaintances a farewell party; all were 

invited for the first evening iu July, and on the morning of that day H- 

and 1 had accidentally made an addition to the guests, which we felt sure 
would add greatly to the pleasure of all, and which wc kept a profound 
secret, much enjoying the idea of the agreeable surprise we had prepared. 
All that puzzled rs w£s, how to find seats for so many as wo had asked, 
to say noting of all the additional etceteras in the way of china and glass. 
Meantinrt^$&i h&nds were busily decorating our balcony with festoons, 
composed of fir, &e. But, alas ! we could not send an embassy to the winds 
and clouds, nor could we solicit his majesty the sun to shine on our 
project. So all was overturned by the unforeseen chance of a mountain 
storm. The wind blew, and the rain descended in torrents, cruelly thus 
crushing the ch/iiean en Espayne which we with so much brilliancy had 
been raising. There was nothing to be done but a hasty removal of our 
preparations from out to in doors, and to limit our table-accommodation 
for the reception only of those guests who were within easy reach of us. 
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Our diminished party all played the amiable anil the agreeable, and we 
endeavoured to defy the weather without by much cheerfulness within. 
i>o concluded what is destined to be, I presume, our last little reunion in 
our (Jncfenberg cottage. Heigh ho! 

1>-and the rest of the party have been excursionizing, and want me 

to accompany them as far as possible in a wagon. I declined, fearing the 
fatigue, and also wishing to take some sketches. One of these I will send 
you—the subject being the cottage in which our Knglish service is now con¬ 
ducted by the lion, and Rev.-, with which 1 have many pleasing 

associations. It is rather a picturesifne abode. Not so the habitation of 
our Swiss minister, which is a Large square house, forming no subject for 
the pencil. All connected with him must therefore be engraven on the 
mind and heart, which, when not of adamant itself, must have been deeply 
impressed with his most eloquent discourses. It has been a subject of 
congratulation with us that we have, on this important point, been so highly ' 
favoured. We went in our covered cart a few days since to dino with our 

kind hospitable friends the M-a. Knowing the trouble so many visitors 

would occasion, I felt ashamed to g'~ in a body; but no denial would be 
taken. K very thing on table was exceedingly nice, notwithstanding all 
difficulties. Madame told me that previous to marriage she had had no 
idea of the art of cooking; but that, for some little time during her resi¬ 
dence in France, having but one room to serve the purpose of kitchen, 
parlour, and bedroom, and lun ing licrsclf all to do, she was compelled to 
acquire knowledge of that kind, and had even learned to skin a hare, &c.: 
yet her education had prepared her for a life of refinement. The useful 
has not, however, spoilt her for the agreeable; and her manners arc as 
easy, and her countenance as beaming and kind, as if she Kail undergone 
no hardships, and hail spent her life in a drawing-room. 

I have had rather a serious alarm since writing the above. A few 
mornings ago I had taken my walk, douched and so dbrth as usual, and 
had sat down to breakfast, when 1 discovered I had not power In my right 
arm to raise the glass jug of milk from the table! It had become heavy, 
and almost powerless: at the same time, although the day was overpower- 
ingly hot, I was very chilly. It was thought advisable instantly to apply 
to Friessnitz; and so, as he had gone down to Freiwaldau, we followed in 
our covered wagon, and meeting him in the l’latz, told our grievance. 
He ordered me to return, and iiavo five or six abreibungs with air leather 
between, and to exercise my arm with a stick in every possible way. 
At the end of an hour, if not bettor, to repeat the abreibungs, and to 
continue them so long as the evil lasted. He attributed the affection 
mainly to the stomach, which disturbed the circulation. There were also 
other causes at work he thought. It did not alarm him at all, and he said 
1 need not on that account defer my journey. 

We have had a grand gala here in honour of l'riessnitz, who has had 
a gold medal presented to him by the governor of Silesia, and sent by the 
emperor for the purpose. It is the second order of merit—order the first 
having a gold chain appended to it. The court-house had been decorated - 
for the occasion, and at the conclusion of the ceremony all attended high 
mass. That the young as well as the old should unite in doing honour to. 
the Hero of Water, it had been arranged that a juvenile procession, to the 
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number of eighteen, should be in readiness to present to Priessnitz, on his 
return to his home, a large basket of the choicest flowers, which had been 
procured at no small cost from a distance of some miles—repeating at the 
same time some complimentary verses penned for the occasion. These 
young people, and all who wished to be spectators of the scene, assembled 
in Pricssnitz’s private room; and when he entered the adjoining saloon, 
the door between these apartments was thrown open, and the procession 
advanced—two little girls, crowned with flowers, presenting the gift. It 
wjih really a pretty and gratifying sight, and Pries,snitz seemed both 
pleased and affected. It is said, however, that lie hates scenes, and shrinks 
from exhibitions and notoriety. At night a grand ball was given by our 
doctor and all his patients. The grand saloon was decorated with much 
taste, and was on this occasion wholly given up to the festivity—supper 
being prepared for the. cure guests in a room below. Crowds collected, 
and gay was the scene, and unlike, I should'imagine, in most of its fea¬ 
tures, any other assembly of people in any part of the habitable world. 
The gold medal graced Priessnitz's coat, anti numerous were the congra¬ 
tulations offered to him. Madame Fricssuitz looked exceedingly happy, 
and doubtless had more niunixed enjoyment from the whole affair than he 
on whom all smiles were bestowed. It was our last evening, and this 
rendered me somewhat melancholy, especially as 1 had to bid farewell to 
many kind friends whom 1 might never more see. 

■ I had a parting plunge and a good-by walk on the following morning, 
which was very lovely. 1 also went to pay a pathetic adieu to the pretty 
Kisenberg and its summer-house, associated with so many pleasant hours, 
and then offered up a prayer for the future, and thanks for the past. 1 
wondered whether I should over be permitted to see Grcefcnberg again; 
and if so, under what circumstances: but speculation is vain. May a kind 
Providence guide, and all will be well! 

1 liave now been rather more than a twelvemonth here; and what a 
happy eliango has been wrought! May I shew my gratitude by greater 
devotion to tliat Being who has dealt thus mercifully and bountifully 
with me! 

Fricssuitz called to say adieu, and 1 o desire to hear from me; and I 
walked up to liis house to take leave of his wife, whom I found busy in 
her kitchen like a good housewife, looking neat and nice as usual. \Ve 
parted excellent friends. After our early dinner came a large circle of 
friends to say farewell, and to render us all the little services in their 
power. Their kindness was quite touching, and increased that tender 
regard and affectionate feeling which will ever bo associated in my heart’s 
memory with all that is connected with the once insignificant hut now 
far-famed hamlet of Grsefenberg. 


XXV. 

We started from Grsefenberg about four o’clock in the afternoon, m 
rovie for Vienua. For sonic hours we drove through bold mountainous 
scenery, which was more to my taste than the more monotonous though 
much-vaunted JBergMrassc between Heidelberg and Frankfort. About 
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seven we stopped at a most uninteresting-looking small town, where we 
partook of bread and milk, and where we overtook our luggage, which had 
preceded uh in one of the curious little wagons of the country. You say 
you wi*h .me not merely to name our route, but to mention time and 
cost. 1 must therefore add, that we paid for our roomy coach ten florins 
(about £1); five florins for our wagon, and three to the ch*iver. We arrived 
ot llohenstadt at half-past one, and were speedily seated in the train tor 
Vienna, lining very much overcome by heat and fatigue, we all slept at 
intervals during the night. When we awoke, it Avas to scenery of a Aery 
opposite character to that presented to us the previous day. All was 
perfectly flat, and \ cry uninteresting, and parched, moreover, by heat and 
Avant of rain. About noon wc arrived, and had to encounter more than 
the usual bustle at. the terminus. Regarding the customhouse avo. had 
lilt!.- trouble. This indulgence arose from our having merely arrived 
from (»radon berg, AvJiich created no suspicion of our having smuggled 
goods, tahut, &('. 

On account of the greater airiness of its situation, avo resolved to take 
up our quarters at the Goldenes Lamm, in the suburbs of Vienna; and 
should you come, I advise you to follow our example. We were at first, 
however, grievously disappointed, as avo had to put up Avith close back¬ 
rooms. Airy and front ones were to reward patience; so this, not with-* 
standing the heat, we endeavoured to exercise; and 1 Avas strengthened in 
Ibis matter by a cold embrace from an abreibung, more reviving and 
exhilarating, after a twenty-hours’ journey, than a bumper of champagne. 
There is no tablc-d'hote here, so wc have to order our dinner A la carte, 
which is far less agreeable. I believe, the onlv tablc-d'hote to be found in 
the city is that at the Stadt London, a hotel situated in a confined street 
in the heart of the toAvn. We had the troublesome business of seeking 
tailors, milliners, &c.; but when this was dismissed, we drove to the Prater, 
which you know is the Hyde Park of Vienna, and is nearly four English 
miles in length, being situated between arms of the Danube, and Iiaving 
noble avenues—the one most frequented leading to coffeehouses, the circus, 
panorama, &c. This is so broad, that eight carriages can go abreast. The 
groat, day in the year for visiting the Prater is the 1st of May, when people 
A’ie with each other in the splendour of tlieir equipages; and it is said that 
frequently no less than twenty thousand persons collect together on these 
occasions, and that nowhere, with the exception of our owu metropolis, is 
there such a crowd, or so much splendour to be seen, and that to move 
faster than at a hearse-like paces is at those times impossible. When we 
drove along it was almost deserted, and so it presented to our eyes a 
mournful aspect enough; for long, straight, broad roads need especially 
the animating presence of bipeds and equipages to give them any degree 
of interest. On Sundays and holidays, Ave are told, an immense concourse 
resort to the Prater, erecting their booths and huts on the green behind 
the coffeehouses. 

When we returned to our larum, more cheerful and very airy rooms 
awaited our acceptance at the front of the house, and glad wc felt we had 
selected the suburbs for our residence. These encompass the city, and 
even surpass it in extent. Between them and the city walls is the Glacis, 
a wide open space, intersected by roads and walks, forming originally part 
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of the fortification*. The capital itself is still surrounded by high wall<, 
on which are public promenades, afford iug a charming view of the city 
and surrounding country. 

Our first aim on the following morning was to procure a voki daplace; 
an aid as much needed for those whose time is limited, or who do not 
speak fluently the language of the country, as it is in Paris. Wc were 
fortunate enough to obtain a very intelligent person in this capacity, who 
had been in England some time, and who spoke English well. We 
employed the morning in seeing something of the general aspect of tlm 
city, visiting different shops, &c. ‘ Vienna and its suburbs have been com¬ 

pared to a spider's veh, as the streets all tend to one point in the centre, 
near the cathedral of St Stephens, and radiate from thence to the Bastion 
and its suburbs as far as their outer line. The walls arc washed on one 
side by a small arm of the Danube, whieh rejoins the main stream a little 
below the city. On the south side Vienna is separated from the suburbs 
by a lazy, dirty stream called Wien, which gives the name to the capital.’ 

I delighted in walking on the bastions; so pure the air, and so command¬ 
ing are the views of the city and country around. Twice did these 
ramparts form the bulwark of Christendom against the Turks; but now, 
instead of being surmounted by cannon, they have become the resort of 
* all classes, furnishing a promenade that few cities can boast. Within the 
walls the streets are narrow, and flanked by very high buildings, which are 
commonly large, and divided, like the Scotch houses, into flats, where 
different families reside. The old town contains the palaces and abodes of 
the nobility, and many of these are enormous erections. The shops do not 
assist in setting off the city, for though well stocked and capacious within, 
tboy ihakc little show without. Squares with statues and fountains abound, 
.among the principal of which are the Joseph I’latz, where is the colossal 
equestrian statue of the Emperor Joseph Jl.; the square called the Neu 
Markt, where is a fountain, with four figures, meant to represent the four 
principal rivers of Austria pouring their waters into the Danube; and the. 
Ciraben, where stands a column in honour of the Trinity. 

All dine early at Vienna: we followed the example, and, by the recom¬ 
mendation of our guide, at the casino, which we found a remarkably 
quiet, and also, which was then of inestimable value, a tolerably cool 
place. After dinner we. contrived, fatigued as we were, to vi&it the 
cathedral of St Stephens, the Behedere Picture Gallery, the Yolks 
Garten, and several other of the ‘ sights’ of Vienna. Another night, and 
another hurried drive through the town, and to-morrow will behold us 
once more cn route for Old England. 
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A VENETIAN TALK. 


I.—-The IVn<jeon'. 

ViniATKYEli philosophers of a quaint and fault-finding, school may 

I t urge, civilisation is, after all, the great blessing of modem 
times. There arc minds which arc capable of regretting the past, with its 
splendours, its miseries, its darkness, its depravity, its wretchedness, its 
famines, its inquisitions, tyrannies, injustices, and all the tissue of horrors 
whiih belong to an ignorant and barbarous age. But. every well-regulated 
and reflective mind must prefer what is to what was. One of the great 
triumphs of modern civilisation consists in the amelioration of prisofts amf 
prison discipline, to say nothing of the substitution of justice for arbitrary 
power. Prisons arc no longer the horrible living tombs which they once 
were, even within the memory of living men. In this^as in all things, we 
set: the progress of enlightenment and knowledge—which is civilisation. 
In the middle ages, and even until a very recent date, and still in some 
semi-barbarous countries, to he cooped up in a dungeon was to be subjected 
to unheard-of tortures. The frightful cells of the Bastile, of Spanish and 
Italian state and monkish prisons, of (Icrnian castles, form the standing 
materials for writers to horrify and astound. Thanks, however, to the 
pen and the voice—those two mighty weapons of our day, which are 
gradually taking the place of pike and musket—mankind has decided 
almost everywhere on scouting these infernal inventions of wicked and 
morbid minds. Wars of conquest mid glory, instruments of torture, dun* 
goons of Chillon and the Jlastile, are going out with stage-coaches and 
duels, and will soon be altogether matters of history. Society now confines 
a man—not to be revenged on him, not to serve personal resentments, not 
to crush his mind and cripple his body, but to guard against bis recom¬ 
mitting crime, to save and restore him to himself. In the less-civilised 
parts of Europe, and in many parts generally considered civilised, abuses 
still exist, but not to the extent which prevailed a few years ago. 

The gloomy government of the republic of Venice, with its Council of 
Ten, its Inquisition, and its terrible system of despotism, it will be readily 
understood was never behind-hand in setting examples of undue and even 
No. til. 1 
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cruel severity. Its whole history is replete with horrors, as is, indeed, the 
history of all countries during the period that, matter prevails over mind, 
and ignorance and superstition have sway. It is not a few bright emana¬ 
tions of genius which can exempt a people from that charge. On the con¬ 
trary, Italy was never more generally benighted and dark than when a few 
stars, such as Ariosto, Dante, &e. shone in the firmament. Not that the 
people had not a kind of civilisation, but it was one of a very false and 
unsatisfactory character, arising chiefly from that total absence of freedom 
of thought and speech which characterises countries lying under the sway 
and influence of a powerful priesthood. 

In a low, damp, and gloomy dungeon of the state-prison at Venice, in 
one of those horrible under-ground, or rather under-water habitations, 
which served as the dwellings of such as were confined by the Ten, from 
policy, jealousy, or hate, reclined upon a miserable bed a young man of 
handsome though pallid features, musing sadly as lie lay. Jlis dress 
lmd been elegant and fashionable when he was first confined, but it was 
now much worn, and in all probability was no longer of the day. Hits 
hair, beard, and moustache, were all of a most luxurious growth, which 
made Jiiin seem tar older than lie really was, lie being in reality several 
years under thirty, lie had a lamp beside his bed, and a huge book was 
near at hand, upon which, however, he cast not his eyes, which pierced 
beyond the living tomb wherein he lay. The object, on which these 
dreaming eyes rested was a splendid palace that adorned the neighbourhood 
of the prison, and within it, in a room where, surrounded by every splendour 
and luxury which immense wealth can give, reclined a young lady of great 
"beauty, pensive in air, dark and Oriental in feature—a true child of beauti- 
ful Venice. She might not he there now; she might be dead, faraway, 
married! A year makes sad havoc with hearts and hands, and woman is, 
the poet saitli, a mutable thing. But to the young man she appeared even 
as she did when last lie saw her, when, awakening from her reverie, she 
caught sight of her lover dragged away by rude and savage menials, who 
heeded not his struggles nor her cries. 

And he had lain a whole year in this miserable dungeon, without trial, 
without accusation, without hearing from or knowing of the world, with no 
other companion save a splendid illuminated manuscript, which he had 
carried to his beloved as a present, and which, in the hurry of the arrest, had 
scarcely been noticed. It is true he had a talkative and droll jailer; but to 
the prisoner a jailer is like a chain in a stone wall, and it was long before 
Count Leonardo Montecali could reconcile himself to making a companion of 
him. But man cannot live alone, and commune for ever with those thoughts 
which consume the springs of life more surely than all the muscular efforts 
in the world. Mario was a chatty fellow, and tried all he could to draw his 
prisoner into conversation. He succeeded, but in away totally unexpected. 
Leonardo had for some weeks attentively watched the countenance of his 
jailer, and obtained a perfect insight into his character. He came, there¬ 
fore, to Sk strange and wild determination, which can only be explained by 
the long suffering he had endured, and which liad in all probability slightly 
affected his clearness of intellect. 

( Mario,* said he suddenly one day, raising himself on his elbow, and 
2 
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looking fixedly at the pages of his manuscript, ' I have only about three 
weeks more to stay here; nay, I am mistaken, it is, I see, three months.’ 

‘Holy mother of Heaven! what means my lord?’ cried the jailer, con- 
sidernbiy alarmed. 

‘ My good Mario, yon are an honest fellow, and 1 will not deceive you. 
It ib not my intention to live in retirement much longer. If I have done 
so thus long, it has been out of pure good-nature. You are not perhaps 
aware that 1 studied the great science of astrology under the divine Maestro 
('artini, and that I was even initiated by him into the mysteries of other 
arts a little more diabolical? Well, these arts inform me that my time of 
captivity is drawing towards a close.’ 

1 i am most happy to hear it, my lord,’ said honest Mario. 

‘Hum! But 1 fancy, my good fellow, you make a slight mistake. I 
shall not leave this witli the consent of the Ten, but against it 1 * 

‘ Then you shall never leave this, my lord;* replied Mario emphatically, 
and yet with considerable uneasiness. 

‘ But it must he, my good fellow. I have examined everything in ray 
mind, and I see that my presence will be absolutely required at homo within 
a short space of time, and I must go. Not that 1 am not perfectly happy 
here. H ow could J be otherwise? I am lodged, and fed, and L have 
tlm pleasure of your society, honest Mario. But business, you know’- 

‘ My lord, if you love mo, you will not go. It is as much as my place is 
worth, to say nothing of ray life, which they would take without mercy.* 

‘ I am very sorry,’ continued Count Leonardo; ‘ very sorry, upon my 
won!. But 1 can't help it; I really must go.’ 

‘ No, my lord; think of a poor devil like me, tom to pieces without 
mercy for letting you escape. But you shall not escape: 1 will go and 
denounce your intention at (nice.’ 

‘ Then,’ said the count coldly, rising and folding his book, 1 f must go at 
once.’ • 

* Forgive me, my lord,’ cried the unhappy jailer, falling on his knees; ( I 
was mad with fright, and knew not what \ said. 1 will he silent as the 
grave; 1 will not let one indiscreet word pass my lips. Only stay in prison, 
and Mario will be your obedient humble slave. You shall have every¬ 
thing, my lord, but liberty.’ 

* For your sake,* said Leonardo gravely, and yet scarcely able to refrain 
from a hearty burst of laughter, ‘ I wall adjourn—mark you-—adjourn my 
resolution for the present. But go your round; and when you return, 
bring mo pens, ink, and paper, and 1 will draw your horoscope. Let me 
have, too, some better wine than that you generally bring me. Here is 
the money.’ 

Mario gratefully took the small golden piece, bowed low, and went out, 
perfectly convinced that the noble Count Leonardo Montecali only remained 
in the sombre dungeon of a Venetian prison out of pure condescension 
and good-nature. Nor must we be surprised at the credulity of the 
ignorant turnkey. It was more than two hundred years back, and how 
long is it since the reformed world burnt old women for witches? In 
Italy the belief in magic was at that time almost universal. Astrologers, 
necromancers, alchymists, were feared and respected; and even the 
most higlily ''educated and cultivated minds fell into the vulgar error of 
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believing in a science which upsets every received idea relative to mind 
and, matter. With the common people, the votaries of the black art were 
devoutly credited; and if they opened tlieir pockets to the divinist and 
fortune-teller, they bowed lowly and humbly to the higher professors of 
magic. The supernatural has indeed such intense charms for our finite 
minds, that such credulity is scarcely surprising; and the wonder is not, 
perhaps, that so much superstition of this sort exists, but that it is not 
more widely spread. 


I [.—The Letter. 

Once alone, Count Leonardo Montceali indulged in a hearty though 
silent burst of laughter, the first he had indulged in since his incar¬ 
ceration in the dungeons of Venice. The terror of Mario had been 
so abject, bis belief so sincere, that the young man, a bold and auda¬ 
cious thinker, could scarcely credit the success of his own scheme. When 
he at first conceived it, it was as much with a view to amuse his solitude 
as anything else; but it had taken elfcct so rapidly and surprisingly, 
that he almost began to conceive a hope that it might bo made sub¬ 
servient to more important designs. Liberty, that first and most-valued 
of men’s aspirations, was the leading thought of his mind. Two wild 
passions, more nearly akin, however, than any others, flamed within 
his breast—love, and bate, lie was warmly, sincerely, and devotedly 
attached to a young girl of high rank, and enormous wealth, the niece of one 
of the Council of Ten. and he was beloved in return. He had for rival 
Stephen Dandolo, son of one of the most powerful and able men of the day; 
and it was this rival who had had him imprisoned on some futile charge in the 
dreadful Pozzi. Leonardo was too much a child of his age to allow 
revenge to sleep within him. This passion, which is powerful in most men 
of energetic mind, is peculiarly so in the. heart of an Italian. The young 
man longed for liberty as much perhaps in the hope of meeting his rival 
face to face, as to he able again to see Angelina Avarcnza. 

Mario boro about him a bunch of keys. Jt had often struck the count 
that a strong and determined man like himself might easily overcome the 
resistance of his jailer, gag him. take his keys, and try at least what could 
then be done. Jlut be had reflected that a cry from Mario would bring 
assistance, while in any case their difference in height arid size would vender 
impossible any attempt at disguise, lint now all the hopes of the young 
count revived, lie determined to make an effort towards his liberty that 
very night, and to make Mario an accomplice. Mario had the sole charge 
of the range of cells, the Pozzi, in which Leonardo was confined, and could 
with ease spend an hour with a prisoner. It is true that jailers seldom 
sacrifice their time in so unprofitable a way; bnt Mario was an original. 

In about two hours he returned, bringing with him the count's supper 
and a bottle of wine, which he placed before the young man. 

‘And the paper?’ said Leonardo, severely determined to keep up his 
influence on the other’s mind. 

‘Ah, my dear lord, I have got it, but it will cost me mv place, 1 am 
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sure. 1 dared not ask for it, as I should have been suspected; I therefore 
tore a leaf from the registry of my accounts— I could do no more; I then 
took a pen and an iukhorn. Here they are, my lord.’ 

* Thanks,’ replied Leonardo. ‘ Hut first let me eat my supper: I feel 
hungry to-night. What hour is it ?' 

‘ irix o’clock, Signor Count.’ 

* Put thy lantern down, then, on the table. Good! Now uncork that 
bottle, my good fellow, and we ill take some refreshment, as needful to 
the body of us necromancers as to any others. Ah! the wine is better, in 
truth, than the last. I see that thou art a judge, my worthy Mario. 
Excellent! Tis Greek wine of the isles.’ 

‘ Ay, my lord,’ said Mario, much pleased at the other’s satisfaction, 
which rendered it probable tlmt be might sigh less for liberty. 

The count ate and drank in silence, lie kept his eyes almost constantly 
fixed on Mario, but his mind was far away, lie was thinking of a pair 
of deep dark eyes, of a head of clustering curls, of rosy lips and blooming 
cheeks, and of a low, sweet voice, that had more than once said, ‘ 1 love 
\nu, Eeo!’ Hut these thoughts brought him back rapidly to the present. 

1 Excellent! Well, friend Mario, J have supped like a prince. The 
wine was good, the bread excellent, and the cheese capital. That bunch of 
grapes, too, was a rich treat for a poor prisoner. Hut trim thy lantern, 
friend Mario, and let me try thy pens, ink, and paper.’ 

Mario hastened to obey with all the docility of a well-paid menial. 

‘ Good! and now be silent as the grave,’ continued Leonardo solemnly. 

Mario sat down upon a stone bench, and gazed upon the count with some 
anxiety. Nor was he very much reassured by his examination. The hand¬ 
some face of the young man seemed lit up by an unearthly lire. Ilis eyes 
Hashed, his pale face Hushed, his lips moved convulsively, and a keen eye 
might, have seen that he was wholly absorbed by some master passion. In 
truth he was thinking of her he loved, and of him he Jutted, and the hope 
of pevhaps seeing them both soon excited him wondrously. 

* Mario,’ said lie suddenly, ‘ 1 cannot draw your horoscope to-night. You 
must give me the precise instant of your birth. Then I will confer with a 
disciple of my old friend Castini, and he shall consult the stars for me.’ 

‘ Thank you, my lord.’ 

‘ How often dost go out into the town V’ 

‘ Every Monday, my lord. 1 

‘ And to-day is ’- 

‘ Sunday, count.’ 

‘ Good 1 He silent still a moment.’ 

And the count seized the pen, and wrote a few hurried lines — at all 
events he seemed to write only a few lines, so quickly did his pen fly, but 
his paper was nearly full. He then folded the letter, tied it with apiece 
of silk from his doublet, and directed it in a plain and clear hand. 

‘ Host know the Avarenza Palace V’ 

‘ Ay, my lord, ’tis close at hand.’ 

1 Dost know one Agatha?’ 

* I did, my lord, know such a duenna about a year ago, hut 1 have not 
seen her since.’ 

‘ Ah! ’ said the count, turning pale, and with difficulty suppressing a 
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groan. ‘ But no matter; thou kaowest the Avarenza Palace, and tliou 
knowest Agatlia by night ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, my lord.’ 

1 She was once the servant of the great Castini.’ 

‘ Of the necromancer?’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘ Good, my lord.’ 

‘To-morrow, when thou goest forth, thou wilt go to the Avarenza 
Palace?’ 

‘ I will, my lord.’ 

‘ Thou wilt ask for the good Agatlia?’ 

‘ I understand, count.’ 

‘ And when thou seest her—alone, mark you—you will give her this 
letter ? ’ 

* Impossible, Signor Count,’ said Mario suddenly. 

‘ Impossible—villain! ’ 

‘ Impossible, my lord count; ay, impossible: if you have mo tormented 
by all the fiends at your command, I could nut do it.' 

‘ And wherefore?’ 

‘ Because, to carry out a letter for a prisoner, is in Venice punished with 
death.’ 

‘ But you will conceal it.’ 

‘ I shall be searched, Signor Count, and brought back to occupy the next 
dungeon to you, to go out next day under the Bridge of Sighs.’ 

‘You refuse me, then, caitiif?’ cried the count solemnly. 

‘I am sorry for it, count, hut I cannot risk my life.’ 

‘ Then I must go myself,’ observed the other with quiet composure. 

‘ Nay, my dear lord, have mercy upon a poor devil! Wlmt have I done, 
holy mother of God! to be thus tempted and tried? if you go, my lord, I 
shall be put in a .sack and drowned; if I carry your letter, 1 shall be 
punished with death, all the same.’ 

‘You decidedly refuse?’ said Loonax-lo rising. 

‘ Again I say, pity a poor unfortunate turnkey. Signor Montecaii, .ask 
me for books, and I will smuggle them in; ask me for anything you w ill; 
but to carry a letter—impossible!’ 

‘ Mario, this can go on no longer. We must put an end to this trifling. 
We are wasting valuable time. Will you take this letter?—-speak!’ 

‘ I cannot, my lord; I dare not.’ 

‘ Then,’ cried Leonardo, advancing upon him with a menacing air, 
‘I must’- 

Tbo count had no time to say more. Mario fell senseless upon the floor 
of the dungeon, uttering a yell of anguish and despair; while Leonardo 
i. klmpclf could scarcely stand. A fearful explosion, awful, inexplicable, like 
' ton thousand claps of thunder, burst through the air; the cell shook, the 
walls seemed about to crumble arouad them, and then all was silent as the 
grave. The count, astounded, stood still an instant; but instinct told him 
that the foment was too opportune to be lost. Mario still lay senseless, 
lie unfastened the bunch of keys from his girdle, using that to tie his legs 
flrmly; he then took his cap and cloak, and the turnkey’s dagger, and 
seizing the lantern, opened the door, and went out. 
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III.— The Gondola. 

He found himself in a long, law, humid passage, upon which opened the 
doors of numerous cells. But he looked not at these: ho hurried on 
towards the end of the gallery—the dagger in one liaml, and the lantern 
in the other. All was silent as the grave. lie shuddered as ho went along 
that cold, damp passage ; but his heart next instant beat tumultuously with 
the hope of liberty. How he had escaped from his cell he knew not : ho 
only supposed that the same awful explosion which had so terrified Mario, 
jspid astounded himself, would occupy the attention of the keepers of the 
prison, and give him time for action. He soon reached the end of the 
gallery, but it had no exit: only a heavy iron door lay before him. lie 
examined f.U his keys, and found one to iit it exactly, lie opened the 
door ; it pushed hard against him ; and he fell deluged by water. Starting 
to his feet, he found himself in darkness, his lantern having gone out; and 
from the open door in rushed a stream of water. The count knew not 
what to do or think. The floor ope..ed upon the canal, it was clear, but 
below water-mark, and the gallery was Hooding in every part. It was 
obvious that he had not the secret of opening that iron door properly. 

'What is to he done?’ cried he. L J shall be drowned like a rat. I 
shall have left my prison but to die a mean and ignoble death. Better go 
back and ask Mario to explain the, secret of this matter.’ 

At this instant something dark and movable appeared through the open 
door. The count put forth his hand. 

‘ The prow of a gondola !’ he cried joyfully. ‘ Then am I saved I’ 

To rest his foot on a stone step, and scramble into tins boat, was but 
the work of a moment; and then (‘ount Leonardo paused to reflect. A 
huge blaze of light in the distance, and a roar like that of a volcano, 
drew’ his attention. The awful report which Marj,o had taken for the 
manifestation of the necromaucer's power was now fully explained. The 
arsenal w’as in flames ; and it was the blowing up of the powder-magazine 
which doubtless had served the count so opportunely. All Venice 
seemed in an uproar. Gondolas were moving in all directions. It 
was a time of confusion and alarm, and most admirably suited for an 
escape. The fugitive examined his gondola. He shuddered, lie recog¬ 
nised the dismal and fatal boat which was so often used to make away 
with the secret victims of the sombre policy which ruled in that despotic 
city. ‘ He knew it by the little flag at its stem, and by a peculiar lantern. 
This might serve him well, ami yet just now it might betray him. He 
therefore carefully removed the flag, and made no attempt to light the 
lantern. He felt, however, about in the boat, and found an oar: with 
this he impelled his dark and gloomy gondola along, seeking a canal that 
led him past the Avntonza Palace. 

* Thoughts of hope—those thoughts wliich, when the heart has not been 
hardened by constant disappointment, are almost ever young—came tumul¬ 
tuously to the count’s bosom. It is the fashion for philosophers of a 
certain continental school, very much in vogue in society, to paint man 
as possessed of little feeling or sensibility after the first flush of youth; 
these narrow-minded persons paint, it is true, from nature, but from nature 
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distorted. This philosophy is specially that of the popular romancists of 
France and Germany, who see before them only the men of the pleasure- 
seeking world, who, making a business of reckless enjoyment, have no 
freshness of heart after the first moment of juvenile joy with which they 
enter upon life. Hut fortunately it is not so. There are hearts, and many 
too, which remain for ever young, because they have not worn them selves 
out by rapid and unceasing emotions—because they have not made it their 
daily occupation to deceive and he deceived -hearts which enjoy the world 
readily, because they see much good in it, and always look with beaming 
eyes to the future—'hat terror of the hardened man of the world. , 

Leonardo Monteeali was one of the happy ones of this world. lie 
was rich ; he had been a fortunate soldier, and had returned to Venice with 


glory, after serving in the Cyprus war. And then he loved, for the first 
time seriously; and after the usual delays, doubts, and difficulties, which 
are strewed upon the path of the tender passion, to give it more zest and 
force, he was beloved in return. The fair object of his affection was an 
orphan heiress, of great beauty, and vast wealth. Numerous, indeed, were 
her suitors; hut so decided was she in her refusals, that Stephen Dandolo 
and Leonardo Monteeali alone persisted. The first was powerful through 
his father, who was devoted to his son even to folly, and who, although 
energetic enough to others, knew no will but that of his spoiled, imperious, 
and haughty child. Angelina had been amused and interested by the fiery 
passion and impatient love of Stephen; but she was deeply moved by the 
respectful addresses of Count Leonardo. It would have been difficult for 
some time to have decided which of the. two she preferred; for, like most 
women, she kept her secret us long as she could, and only revealed it 
when she saw the passionate young soldier almost inclined to yield the 
battle-field to his more audacious rival. 


‘You come to bid me adieu?’ the young girl said, as the count stood 
before her cap in band. ‘ And why, Signor Monteeali?’ 

‘ Signora!—you cannot but be aware that 1 am the most humble and 
devoted of your servants. But 1 am a man, lady, of strong and powerful 
feelings; and it is clear to me that you prefer my rival, Stephen Dandolo. 
All I can do, then, lady, is say farewell, and seek to forget’- 

* Leonardo,’ said the young girl in a low tone, * what makes you think 
that 1 prefer Stephen V ’ 

4 Angelina!’ replied the count; and, according to the fashion of the hour, 
the lover was the next instant at her feet, whence ho moved not until he 


had received from the lips of Angelina a confirmation of his dearest wishes. 
The next day Leonardo was a very proud and happy man, and Stephen 
Dandolo vowed in his heart to he revenged. This was not difficult. Hi* 
father was powerful, the government despotic, and a pretended charge 
relative to the Cyprus war was easily got up. Leonardo was arrested, 
imprisoned, and then conveniently forgotten except by a few: but these 
feW said nothing, for in Venice the air was not wholesome for murmurers. 

. 'But Leonardo was now free, and his thoughts dwelt with intense satis¬ 
faction ort the fact, and with hope on the idea of Angelina Avarcnza, his 
attached and doubtless faithful mistress. 11 is plans were settled. It was 
perfectly useless for him to seek justice in Venice against a powerful 
faction; he would then realise his property secretly, collect together &U 
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lie could, ami fly with liis beloved to the court of France, where he could 
enjoy at all events* liberty and consideration. While dwelling compla¬ 
cently. yet somewhat sadly, on these plans, he reached the water-gate of 
the Avarenza Palace. 


IV.— The Avakenza Palace. 

It was a splendid and princely residence. Steps led down to the water, 
and on these stood numerous servants and boatmen, watching curiously 
the ravages made by tlie flames. Several boats lay at the foot of the 
steps; and amongst them Leonardo, without being noticed, fastened his 
own; then wrapping his cloak around him, and drawing his hat over his 
eyes, he prepared for action. ' Ilis heart heat wildly; for there, in a 
balcony overlooking the canal, stood one whom, despite the gloom of that 
dark night, illumined only by the vast conflagration, hu recognised as 
Angelina Avarenza. Beside her was her old attendant Agatha. They 
-were gazing at the burning arsenal. and Leonardo could even hear the 
low, sweet, melancholy tones of his beloved mistress. 

He stood silent and thoughtful on the steps of the palace. Most of the 
servants knew his face and voice, and it was necessary that his presence in 
that palace should be wholly unknown. When his flight was discovered, 
it woul,d readily be supposed that he would liend his steps thither, and it. 
was necessary that he should not be seen. He observed with satisfaction 
that the principal entrance was open; that, drawn to the edge of the water 
by curiosity, all the servants and boatmen were occupied in watching the 
one great object of attention. He drew quietly and cautiously back into 
the gloom, and with a muttered prayer for success, glided up along the 
columns of the colonnade, and entered the house, the stairs and rooms 
of which were iamiliar to him. a 

Not a soul watched in the antechamber. The women were apparently 
on the terraced roof of the house; and Leonardo, who knew the way well, 
moved rapidly up the gorgeous staircase, crossed several magnificent rooms, 
and stood within a few yards of Angelina. His heart beat tumultuously; 
he was half dizzy: the dazzling light that tilled the vast chamber mado 
him close his eyes. Hut he listened, for he heard her voice—a voice which 
he had heard only in his dreams for a whole year. 

‘ Holy Virgin, what a blaze I How it rises to the sky! How bright and 
glorious l 1 exclaimed Agatha, who seemed luilf-alarmcd at the sight. 

‘ It makes me more sad than ever when 1 look at it, Agatha,’ said 
Angelina in a soft, quiet way, that spoke of deep and strong-rooted 
sorrow. 

‘Why, lady?’ 

1 Because it is bright and gorgeous now. It rises with awful splendour 
to the skies; but presently it will be all dark and dead. ’Tis like tho 
dreams of our youth—all sunshine and warmth; then night and gloom.’ 

‘ Still that one thought, lady ! Always the count ’- 

* Always the count, Agatha; now and for over 1 Mine is no weak and 
vacillating heart: it knows no change. They have murdered him! No 
matter; he is ever here: ever—ever! I ask not to die. 1 seek not to 
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do so. I wait. When the hour shall come, it will always find me ready. 
There is still one joy in life, and that is memory. They cannot kill that, 
Agatha! And thanks to its magic power, nurse, he always liyes for me, 
and always will! He is ever present—brave, gen lie, loving, tender! Oh, 
Agatha, I would not havanot loved him for all the riches of the world! 
For I tell yon, nurse, to love a good, and generous, and lofty mind, is 
something glorious in itself! He was all this; and I am proud to be his 
widow, as 1 should have been proud to be his wife!’ 

‘My Angelina—my angel—my adored!’ was all that Leonardo could 
mutter behind her, in low, choked accents. 

* Heard you not his voice ?’ said Angelina sadly. ‘ It was there. I often 
hear it!’ 

‘ I heard nothing, my lady. I am deafer every day.’ 

‘ I heard it: it was hut a whisper of memory, floating in the night air to 
my eager cars: it came like the sighing of the wind iu the trees—like the 
murmur of the splashing waves ; hut it was there.!’ 

‘ Nay, Angelina, it. is I who speak!’ cried the young count, overwhelmed 
with joy. 

Angelina turned, saw behind her the well-known form and features, and 
fell senseless in Iris arms. 

The count and the astounded and bewildered nurse, who looked with a 
strange expression at Leonardo, soon brought the lovely but pale and 
thoughtful beauty to her senses. 

‘ My I jConardo ! ’ she said, as she. opened lier eyes. 

‘My Angelina!’ replied the young man, whose ecstasy at finding his 
mistress so fond and faithful can he. far more easily imagined than described. 
Without being misanthropical, we may urge that fidelity to the dead is 
sufficiently remarkable to be noticed even in woman, the best, truest, and 
most holy thing in creation. 

‘ They told me that you were dead,’ said the beautiful girl, whose head 
was reclining on her lover’s breast, still half doubtful of his existence, and 
glad to feel his ann as well as see his face. 

‘Nay, dearest, I was a fast prisoner in the dungeons of Venice; but 
thanks he to fortune, that smiles upon true love, I am once more free. I 
did not, could not expect such rare devotion as yours!’ 

‘ But you,' Leonardo—had yon changed, had yon forgotten me ? I will 
answer for you, since here you are. How pale and wan you look! Yon 
l»ve suffered much, my Leonardo ’- 

‘ But I suffer no longer now, my beloved, and I am happy! ’ And he 
added, after a short pause : ‘ Look you, Angelina; it seems to me that for 
those who love, the world is a different thing from what it is to others. 
Since I loved you, the sun seems brighter, the day more glorious, night 
more radiant, life more excellent, than it was before! There was music in 
flowers, in rippling waters, in the trees of your garden, when we used to 
wander together. Well, in my dungeon-cell I was never wholly alone, 
never entirely despondent. ’Tis something—’tis everything—to know that 
somewhere there is a being who thinks kindly of us—at all events who 
thinks of us. I knew you thought of me: I was certain of it: I felt it! 
Then I was never alone 1’ 

‘ And I, though i thought you dead, never gave way wholly to despair. 
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You existed for me. The heart has a life of its own - a Reeret, mystic life, 
which gives body and being to things that are not; and you existed ever 
in my heart!’ 

* Dearest Angelina ’- 

4 But you were worthy of a ■woman’s devotion; and I am proud, my 
Leonardo! A woman never really loves twice. One of her affections is 
always a hollow one. Well, had I looked around, and loved again, 1 must 
have owned to my weak heart that this passion I felt so proud of was a 
mere caprice, and 1 could not do tliat.’ 

‘ (lenerous girl!’ 

‘Men think,’ continued Angelina with a sweet and happy smile, ‘that 
they love. They do sometimes, but rarely with sincerity, devotion, and 
an unchanging, unswerving heart. When such a man is found, ’tis indeed 
a jewel foi a woman to prize with all her soul !■ Hut we, Leonardo, wo live, 
on love! As children, as girls, as mothers, woman loves always. It is our 
province, qur existence, our all in all. While you feel ambition, love of 
glory, of fame, we still only love ! You have divided feelings, we have not. 
We have, too, an ardent 'desire lor lame, and for reputation, and for suc¬ 
cessful ambition; but then ‘tis for our husbands, our children, and ’tis still 
love!’ 

Leonardo gazed in ecstasy on the beautiful speaker, who poured out her 
soul to him with all the fervour and ardour of her Italian nature, as the 
bird exhales its song, siaieely knowing what it does. 

Agatha listened to all this in mute astonishment.* Iler hands were 
elasped, her eyes almost started out of her head. She kept aloof, listening, 
but scared}" hearing—astounded, petriiied. At last, recovering her senses 
by slow degrees, she suddenly advaueed towards her mistress. 

* My lady, madame, marchesa, princess, you forget’- 

* Forget what ?’ said Angelitia quietly. 

‘ My lady asks me what! Then she is mad ’- 

Angelina started to her feet—pale and trembling. 

‘ Leonardo,' said she wildly, holding out her hands, as if to keep him off 
—‘ go—-leave me—fly this accursed house ! My God ! my God! my brain 
was turned! I had forgotten !’ 

* Angelina, my love, my adored ’-began the wondering Leonardo. 

‘ Hush! 1 said Angelina softly, while her hands held back her thick curls 
from off her brow, and she seemed wavering in intellect—‘ hush: he might 
hear you, and it would be very wrong! ’ 

‘Who?’ ' 

‘ My husband! Did I not tell you that I was married ? ’ said Angelina 
with a look and a tone that made Leonardo fear for her senses. ‘ Ha, ha, 
ha! Yes I I, the faithful woman—I, Angelina, who have spoken to you 
of my undying love—yes, I am married 1 .1 had forgotten! ’ 

* Explain yourself, dearest*!’ exclaimed the pale and agitated young man. 

* What means this sudden change ? ’ 

Angelina fell once more upon his shoulder, but this time to weep 
scalding tears of sorrow. Leonardo, though chilled to the soul, knew 
tliat tears are the overplus of the bursting heart, and always give relief. 
Ho waited. 
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* V.—The Explanation. 

A long ami sombre pause ensued. Tlie nurse stood looking at them 
with a sorrowful eye. Leonardo, bewildered, astounded, knew not what to 
think; while xVngelina continued to bit, without speaking a word. Her 
heart seemed reudy to burst. 

‘ Uut speak, my beloved !’ at last said Leonardo. 

‘ I will speak,’ replieil Angelina, raising her head, and moving gently 
away from him. S' e was calmer now. She had recovered 'somewhat of 
her self-possession. 

‘ Angelina,’ then continued the young count, 4 will you explain your 
words ? ’ 

‘ 1 will explain them—I must explain them. Sit you down, nurse. You 
wlio know all, may well hear it over again.’ 

The nurse seated herself. Leonardo, pale and anxious, gazed eagerly on 
the beautiful lace of the young woman. 

‘ Leonardo,’ said she with an effort to speak calmly, 4 as this is perhaps 
the last time we may meet for years, if it be not the last time we may ever 
meet, let us be frank ami sincere.’ 

‘ Angelina, have you not always found me so V ’ 

‘1 have. Then answer me. You love me?’ 

* With all my heart and soul.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied Angelina gravely, while a ray of satisfaction sho could 
not control passed across her face, ‘and l love you—[ ha\e no reason for 
hiding it—as much as L ever lo\ed you.’ 

‘Thanks!—thanks 1’ cried Leonardo passionately. 

‘ You owe me no thanks. It is stronger than myself. Hut, loving me, 
you put faith in my word, and believe me? ’ 

‘ As I would an angel from heaven,’ added the young count warmly. 

‘ Then hear me, and judge me gently, lie not too hard upon my feeble 
woman’s nature. He compassionate and just, for 1 have need of it.’ 

The lover looked his reply. 

* You recollect the last time you saw me?’ 

4 Perfectly. It was in this room.’ 

‘ It was. You were coining to see me. Our wedding was to take* place 
in a week. You were used to spend your evenings with me. Well, that 
night a band of ruffians, collected together by Stephen Dandolo, rushed into 
this house, seized you, beat and bound my servants, and bore you away, 
they said, to the island where Stephen has a castle.’ 

‘ Ilut I was taken by the satellites of the Arogadori to the dungeons of 
Venice.’ 

‘ Ves! but I knew not that. I fell ill with terror and grief, my Leonardo, 
and my head became weak as my body, and I too readily believed all that 
WA& to'ld me. Well, then, when they came and said that you were dead, I 
afibtoce believed them. 1 doubted them not. Stephen himself daipd, with 
your murder on his head, to renew his pretensions. I spumed him with 
horror.’ 

4 Ah! * said Leonardo. 

‘I spumed him with horror, and yet I feared him. I knew lus rockless- 
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ness; I had had good proof of it; and I lived in trembling doubt. IIo was 
rieli, he was powerful, he was protected by men in high places, and his 
father was Doge by that time.’ 

‘ His father Doge!’ cried Leonardo. 

‘ Ay, h is father was Doge. All these things combined, made me live 
in constant dread. I knew that 1 was in the power of St Mark: that 
my wealth, my rank, my name, were all considered of importance by them, 
and that the awful government of our unhappy country regarded mo as an 
instrument.’ 

*1 listen to you with charmed ears, my Angelina; but all this I have 
long known.’ 

1 No matter; let me repeat it, even if it he but to excuse myself.’ 

‘ Speak on.’ 

‘ Humours reached my ears that the Council had taken my case in hand, 
and that, my marriage was being debated. Stephen Dandolo laid friends 
amongst those in power, and aspired openly to possess me. Hut there 
was hesitation. The patricians had no inclination, it seems, to strengthen 
the power and influence of the Doge’s family.’ 

1 Mo oik’ 

1 Still. Stephen Dandolo was persevering, for he was overwhelmed by 
debt. Every art he could put in practice was used to bring over tfce rulers 
above lum to acquiesce in his wishes, and I learned at last that he had very 
nearlv gained the dav.’ 

‘Well?’ 

* I was in despair. I knew the awful nature of the tribunals before which 
my case was being tried, and I trembled. I was a weak, broken-hearted, 
and despairing girl, and I felt convinced that resistance on my part would 
be useless. J could have killed myself, Leonardo, but T shrunk with horror 
from such a crime. And then, my Leonardo, I could still not be quite sure 
that you were dead.’ And she looked at him with a.smile of melancholy 
satisfaction. 

‘ Hut what did you?’ cried the count, frenzied with impatience. * 

* I had a noble friend, 1 replied the young girl, ‘ the venerable and mighty 
Prince of Papoli. To him J went. 1 knew ho was of the Ten, a just and 
good man. I went to him. I fell on my knees, and I told him all. He 
listened to me calmly and kindly, and when I had ended, raised me up, 
and with a sweet smile, answered me: “ My position,” he said, “ is such,.that 
I cannot speak to you many things which otherwise I might. You know, 
Angelina, that I am, hy my office, bound to secrecy in all things, and I 
cannot betray the secrets of St Mark and the republic. Hut, my poor girl, 
your objection to marriage appears to be general. If I save you from 
Stephen Dandolo, the senate will find you another husband.” 1 replied 
that I asked but leave to end my days in a convent. “ You are too rich 
and noble,” he said, shaking liis head ; “ I see but one way of letting you 
escape from what you dread so much.*’ ’ 

‘ And what was that ? ’ exclaimed Leonardo anxigusty and tremulously. 

‘ Listen: “ My daughter,” he continued, “ what the rulers of the 
republic chiefly ask is, that your estates and wealth shall not fall into the 
bauds of foreigners. Let them be assured of tliat, Rnd I have little doubt 
they will not care about giving you to Stephen.” 
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4 44 Well, my father?” said I. 

4 “ I see no other feasible plan but marrying you myself.” I looked at 
him wild with astonishment. 1 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Leonardo with a look which spoke volumes. 

‘ He then explained all: he said that, old enough to be my grandfather, 
he had no wish or desire for a wife, but to save mo from what I seemed to 
hate so much, he would ask my hand, have the ceremony performed, and 
then 1 should be free from all persecution. I accepted with humble grati¬ 
tude.’ 

4 And you did right! ’ exclaimed Leonardo, overwhelmed by this proof of 
her devoted love. 

4 Listen still. The prince spoke gravely to me. He bade me remember 
that liis was a great and spotless name ; that, once bis wife, though but iu 
name, he loft his honour iu my keeping. “ Angelina,” he said, “ I am 
old, and know human nature. Your passionate remembrance of this 
noble youth will pass away, as all things pass away in this world. Then, 
seeing yourself the child, as it were, of a husband with one foot in the 
grave, the liesu*t, which is a thing not commanded at will, may speak, and 
you may love again ” ’- 

* But he was wrong, was he not, my Angelina?’ said the count. 

4 He was indeed ; but to continue : “ You must, however, recollect,” be 
added, “ that as long as I live you arc my wife ; and your Italian heart 
must he steeled against the tender and seductive passion.’” 

‘ And what answered you ? ’ 

4 That never, so long as he lived, would 1 ever listen to words of love 
from any man,’ replied Angelina in a low but firm and resolved tone. 

‘ And you married him?’ asked Leonardo wildly, for he began to under¬ 
stand: • 

‘I married him. His colleagues eagerly accorded what he asked. They 
knew him to be a* devoted patriot, and were quite sure that in his Iiands 
ray wealth would he safe.’ 

4 Angelina, then the dream of my life is over! The hopes that have 
made even my prison bright and sunny are gone; and you, for whom I 
have lived, for whom T have escaped, arc lost to me! ’ 

4 Alas!’ was all the agitated girl could reply, bowing her beautiful head, 
anjl fixing her eyes upon the ground. 


YI.—The Tempter. 

Leonardo remained for some time in deep and painful silence, his hand¬ 
some features convulsed by emotiou. The young man loved sincerely, 
devotedly, with all the fire and energy of his Italian nature, and to him life 
without Angelina was a void. Wrapped up, then, iu this one feeling, at 
that critical moment of despair and grief every consideration save his 
passion vanished. He saw but two things—his affection, and the obstacle. 
He did hot reason—he felt. This accounts for his resolution and words. 

4 Angelina,’ he said with forced calmness, while the hollow and choked 
tones of his voice told all he really suffered, 4 1 have heard, and I fully 
understand. You have acted generously—nobly. To save yourself from 
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being unfaithful to my memory, and from being forced to become the wife 
of my hated rival, you have contracted a pretended marriage with the 
Prince di Papoli.’ 

‘1 was married in this room, before discreet witnesses, the prince not 
desiring to make too public an act which looked like a whim of senility.’ 

‘ True, you have been married: still, thus marriage is but a mockery. 
Here I am, my Angelina, tho man whom you loved before you entered on 
this mad contract. You love me still: you liave said it in my hearing— 
you have said it to mo. Well, I love you as much as ever—more. Wliat 
more can we ask ?—what more can wc desire ? We have been long affianced 
—we have long loved—and there stands between us—wliatV A ceremony 
which declares you to bo the wife of an old man on the verge of tho gravel* 

‘ What mean you, Leonardo ? I may not listen,’ said Angelina in a tone 
of heartfelt grief. 

1 You may, and you must 1 ’ cried the count, with a voice full of exaspera¬ 
tion, and seizing her hand. ‘Let us treat this union as null and void; 
let us fly to Pnuice; let us be married there; and for ever abandon Venice, 
where all is hollow, false, and fearful. 1 have riches beyond the republic's 
reach enough for ns both. Let ns then fly !* 

‘ Impossible!' said Angelina, looking on the, young man with a smile of 
intense love and profound pity. 

* Say not it is impossible. We cannot be happy apart 1 Wc love 1 The 
Prince di Papoli but gave you the shelter of his name, because you both 
supposed me dead. Hut hero 1 am; strong in my prior rights— strong in 
my deep affection—strong in your love : and I say unto you, by all your 
hopes of tho future, by the memory of all your sacred promises to me, 
come, my beloved one; 1 am your husband in tho eyes of Clod; for to me 
have you often sworn that no other should ever call you wife. Well, I, 
your real and only husband, abjure you to hearken to me.’ 

‘ Another, Leonardo, has received my vows before (lod, and near hia 
altar,’ sadly and sorrowfully replied the young girl. 

‘And I, have 1 not received your vows?’ cried Leonardo warmly. ‘I 
am not eloquent, or learned, but 1 can feel. My heart—my instinct tells 
me, that the only real marriage in the eyes of Heaven is that sentiment 
which fills our bosoms, and tbit which persons of congenial hearts and 
souls exchange, with no witness save (lod and their own consciences. 
This marriage exists between us. We love—wc have sworn never to cease 
to love—never to love another. We are then married. It is true the 
world and the church have not sanctioned our union—a sanction which is 
doubtless necessary and sacred—but our contract exists still, and no mortal 
power can annihilate it.’ 

* And no mortal power ever will, husband of my love 1 ’ replied Angelina 
passionately. 

* Then fly with me. Tho prince himself, when lie knows all, will approve 
of wliat you do. A divorce will easily bo obtained; and then free, our 
lives will pass in happiness too great almost to be credited.* 

‘ It is a beautiful and tempting dream, my Leonardo, but it can never be.' 

* What mean you? Speak 1 ’ 

* I am tho Princess di Papoli,’ replied Angelina gravely; ‘ the spouse of 
a noble and great man, who, to serve me, braves the enmity of the Doge, of 
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his son, of many of his colleagues: who, to 6crve me, braves more—the 
scorn and ridicule of the world, freely showered upon a man of eighty 
who weds a girl of one-fourth his age. But he hesitated not. All he 
asked me was, that, once his wile, once the Princess di Papoli, I should 
recollect the glorious name I bore, and cherish it as he had cherished it. 
1 found the name spotless—stainless I How would it be if the Princess 
di l'apoli fled clandestinely with Count Leonardo Montecali? 5 

* You love me not, Angelina!' cried the count, who had no other reply to 
give. 

* I do love you! But there are in me two beings, Leonardo: the young 

girl who, caught by the handsome mien and noble heart of Count Monto- 
cali, gives up and preserves for him her whole soul—who loves him with all 
the force of her maiden heart- - who looks back with ecstasy to those happy 
»lays when neither doubt nor dread stood between us; the young girl who 
sees you still noble, generous, good, and valiant; the young girl who, 
having once had courage to let fall the fatal word, which gives our poor 
hearts up to the man whose fate is ours—who, having once said in the pride 
and joy of her young affections, “ 1 love you,"’ hesitates not to say that 
her feelings are unchanged. When we women once love a worthy object, 
we love well, and for ever. So it is with me ’- 

* But you torture my soul, Angelina.’ 

1 Nay, 1 but speak frankly, to soften the seeming harshness of what 
1 must add; and now it is no longer the young girl who speaks, but the 
Princess di Papoli. Signor Count, I am the wife of one of the noblest 
and most generous of men---a high and mighty prince, who deigned to save 
me from worse than death, lie is old, venerable 1 , and feeble. The raoro 
reason that I should watch with jealous care the jewel which he has con¬ 
fided to my care—his unsullied honour. It must not even be suspected. 
Peculiar circumstances, our past relations, your sudden and happy return 
from supposed death, alone excuse all that has already passed. But no 
more of this. The singular object of my marriage perhaps will not justify 
wliat 1 may add, but it will palliate it. We are young, Signor Count, and 
we love. If—mind you, I cannot bring my lieart to hope it—I should ever 
he a widow—a circumstance which the great age of my noble husband 
renders only too probable—then, if you be unchanged, you will And me 
so.’ 

* This is vour resolve V 

a/ 

‘ It is, count. Our feelings and our past confidences vender it unfit that 
we should meet. I am overwhelmed with joy to find you are yet alive. 
But now we must part—to meet no more. Attempt not to change my 
resolution. I excuse all you have said, on the ground of your deep affec¬ 
tion ; but should you persist in asking me to forget my duty and my 
gratitude, 1 should be forced to think less well of you.’ 

'Noble, generous, high-minded woman,’ cried Leonardo, vanquished, 

1 you are right! What I asked of you was mad—was wrong—was 
ungrateful.’ 

‘ Jdy Leonardo, now 1 know yon. You would have been pleased at first 
had 1 yielded; but reflection would have made you respect me less, and 
then you would have loved me less.’ 

' Adieu, then,’ said the count in a low husky tone. ' Adieu, until you 
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are free! You are right 1 As the wife of another, I could not bear to see 
you! ’ 

* Be comforted, my Leonardo, for we arc doing right, and that is much. 
that must be our consolation and our reward. But where go you?’ 

* To France, to return only when you send me this ring;’ and the count 
took a plain gold circle off his finger. 

‘Adieu!’ cried Angelina, whose strength both of mind and body was 
failing her. * Adieu! ’ 

8he held out her pure white forehead to him, but, quick as thought, tho 
young noble caught her in his arms, and imprinted a passionate kiss upon 
her lips. 

‘Pardon me, my life, my soul! It was my first—it may be myla^t.!’ 
And he hurriedly turned to go. 


VIL—The Prince. 

‘The last!’ said a grave and cold voice, proceeding from one who stood 
upon the threshold of the. door. 

Angelina and .the count started back, and stood beside each other, 
astounded and alarmed. 

‘The butt!’ cried a second time the venerable and severe Prince d» 
Papoli, advancing towards them. "When he came close beside them, he 
folded his arms, and gazed upon them with a strange and peculiar expres¬ 
sion of countenance. 

‘ Is this young man your brother,’ said he, * that I see him bold enough 
to salute your lips V’ 

‘ ’Tis the fount Leonardo Montccali,’ replied Angelina, who was as yet 
under the influence of feelings easily comprehended, but who spoke with all 
the energy of innocence. 

‘Count Leonardo Montccali, I can scarcely welcome you to my poor house, 
for I am one of the guardians of the public weal, and have to ask how you, 
a prisoner in the republic’s dungeon but a few hours back, arc here free in 
tlie palace of my wife, the Princess di Papoli?’ 

* You knew, then, that I was a prisoner ? ’ said the Count Leonardo 
haughtily, looking at the same time with a meaning and reproachful 
expression of countenance towards Angelina. 

4 1 did.’ 

‘And you allowed me believe him dead?’ cried Angelina, scarcely able 
to credit her senses. 

‘It was-my duty, as one of the rulers of Venice,’ replied the old man 
gravely, ‘ to betray none of its secrets.’ 

‘My God!’ said Leonardo, again turning towards Angelina with deep 
reproach in his look and tone. * l>o you understand now? Are you 
satisfied ?’ 

‘I know not what to think. T still must believe that the prince acted 
for the best,’ replied Angelina, who could not bring herself to credit avarice 
and duplicity in one so venerable, and who bore so noble a reputation. 

‘Thank you, Angelina,’ said the prince; ‘but no matter under what 
circumstances, recollect that you are xny wife, and that the presence of a 
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cavalier, who was publicly known to be, previous to your marriage with 
me, your suitor, is wholly unfitting.’ 

* l was about to retire that instant,’ exclaimed Leonardo eagerly. ‘ The 
Lady Angelina did not receive me. The same good fortune which enabled 
me to escape, enabled mo to enter this house. Trince, you are aware why 
this lady consented to unite herself to you ? But when I came here, I 
swear l thought to find her free. I am free to confess, use the knowledge 
as you will, prince, that 1 proposed to Angelina—to the princess—to lly 
with me; she refused, and wo were parting for over when your highness 
entered.’ 

‘ I am willing to believe you, young man,’ replied the prince with a 
gratified smile* ‘ But 1 have other business with you. The boat in which 
you came hither awaits you below, to restore you to your prison. But 1 
wish, before you go, to ask you a few questionsand the old man sat 
down. 

‘I am ready to answer, prince,’ said Leonardo quietly. He had only 
left his prison for the sake of Angelina, and he cared little indeed for how 
long he was taken back to it. 

Angelina clasped her hands together in despair. She almost regretted 
her refusal to tly. , 

‘ On what charge were you arrested V ’ asked the prince. 

1 1 knew not.’ 

‘You knew not V’ 

‘ 1 repeat that I am wholly ignorant of the circumstances which led to 
my arrest,’ said Leonardo. 

‘ You have no suspicion that some act of yours may have justified your 
imprisonment ? ’ 

‘ I have no suspicion, for 1 know that the jealousy of Stephen Dandolo 
was the sole cause.’ 

‘Young man, 1 apt willing and anxious to believe you; but there are 
strong facts against you. Come, look into your inmost heart. lieeoUect 
that little is hidden from the vigilance of St Mark. Question your own 
conscience, count, and sec if no act of yours, which you think buried in the 
recesses of your brain, could explain the conduct of the government 
towards you.’ 

‘ On my soul, and by my salvation, 1 never did act or deed which could 
by any possibility have offended the government 1’ said the young man in 
a tone of solenm earnestness scarcely to be mistaken. 

‘Strange, and, if true, horrible I' cried the prince. 

‘ I have spokeu the truth.’ 

‘ Count, I will candidly say that 1 believe you. 1 hope the Council of 
Three inay be as confiding.’ 

‘Thank you, princo,’ said Leonardo coldly. He put no faith oir the 
belief or good wishes of the prince. 

‘ Thank you, thank you,’ cried Angelina warmly. 

‘I was very wrong,' observed the old man, shaking his head. ‘Very 
wrong, as an old man of eighty always is when he takes a young wife.’ 

1 You did right,' cried Leonardo energetically, ‘ for Angelina was worthy 
of the trust. But what I do not understand is, that, knowing me to be 
alive, you should have wedded her.’ 
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‘ Young man, I believed you guilty,’ replied l)i Papoli gravely; ‘'and I 
listened to the prayer of the child of my best friend.’ 

‘ Guilty of what, prince ?’ 

* I may not say: that is the secret of the state. Jacopo ! ’ 

An officer of the police, in his uniform, advanced into the room, and 
bowed respectfully. 

‘ I wait the commands of his excellency.’ 

‘ 1 am in haste, Jacopo, and precede you in my departure. I confide this 
prisoner to you. Let him be taken at once before the Council of Three.’ 

The prince, after bowing his venerable head to all present, went out. 

‘ 1 knew how it would be,’ cried the duenna, wringing her hands, and 
weeping bitterly. 

‘ Augelina, was 1 not right ? And when the prince could betray you so 
unmercifully as to wed you, knowing mo to be alive, ought you to have 
been more tender with him?’ 

‘ If the prince has done wrong, I should not imitate him, Leonardo,’ said 
Angelina mournfully. 

‘Count,’ said the officer'of police, advancing, ‘you arc a prisoner of the 
state, and must follow me.' 

‘ I know it,’ replied Leonardo; and, with a look of admiration and 
despair fixed upon the beautiful girl who was now lost to him for ever, lie 
slowly followed the officer. 

In the next room were six armed agents. He was placed in the mid si, 
hurried rapidly down the stairs to the water-gate, where waited for him 
the Black Gondola, which, as gloomy as a starless night, without ornament 
of any kind, with the curtains of its awning as black as its hull, was a 
lit instrument to be used by the sombro and despotic city, which had 
dignified its tyranny with the name of republic, and which, perhaps, while 
the most singular of governments, was the worst. 

The officer and lus men went under the awning with their prisoner. 
The gondoliers, without a word, and at a simple sign from the chief, 
pushed off, and the hearso-Jike machine began to glide back towards the 
prison which Leonardo had three hours before left so full of hope, and 
where, he doubted not, at all events, one man would welcome Ids return. 
To say the truth, the count was very anxious about Mario. 


VIII.— Angelina. 

‘ Agatha, 1 said the princess, us* soon as the count had departed , 1 you 
love me—do you not?’ 

‘ Oh, signora, why do you ask mo such a question ? ’ replied the woman 
who had nursed her at her bosom. 

‘ Because I am going to ask much of you,’ said Angelina in a tone of 
determination which astonished Agatha. 

‘Speak, my lady.’ 

v ‘ But you must have much courage, and almost blind confidence in me,’ 
added Angelina. 

‘ I have hitherto obeyed your simplest wish, dear lady. Speak—I am 
unchanged.’ 
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i Agatha,’ cried Angelina in a tone of decision not unmixed with anguish, 
‘ the count must be saved.’ 

‘ But what can we do ?’ 

‘ Everything. It is I who ought to save him, for it is through me he is 
a prisoner : and it is I who will save him ! 1 

4 My dear lady, why speak you thus ? You can do nothing. It is idle 
for women to straggle with the state.’ 

‘ Idle!’ said Angelina. ‘ No !—it is not idle. What!—-would you have 
me lie down calmly —would you have me glide away to my bed, and sleep, 
while my heart’s husband is struggling for liis life before his judges ? 1 will 
not do it! What I refused to his persuasions, what I refused to his love, 
it would have been wrong to grant, for he was free, and in no immediate 
danger, lint now, his life perhaps hangs upon a thread; and shall I, to 
whom he has been so faithful—shall l, when he has forgiven even my 
marriage—hesitate to take any step in his service? To save him from 
death or perpetual prison, I would die freely, nurse; and she who forms 
that determination can have no fear!’ 

‘My lady, what mean you?’ cried Agatha, clasping her hands in a 
paroxysm of new terror. 

‘ I mean, Agatha, that no dread of idle tongues, no fear of blame, shall 
stay me in my holy purpose. Tt is my duty, as much as my wish, to save 
the count; and he must be saved!’ 

‘ But speak, lady — speak. 1 low ? ’ 

‘do, fetch two mantles, hoods, and masks, and bid Alphoueo prepare a 
gondola,’ answered the princess. 

‘ Merciful Heaven! whither go you ?’ 

* To the palace of Stephen Damlolo,’ said Angelina, forcing herself to 
appear calm. 

‘ To the palace of Stephen Dandolo, the reprobate, the profligate!’ cried 
Agatha. *• 

‘ Even so. He is the accuser of Leonardo, and he alone can prove his 
innocence. I will humble myself before him; I will implore him, and ho 
will take pity.’ 

‘ You, my lady, humble thyself before that bold, bad man! Do you 
know all the crimes of which he is accused ? Do you know that no 
woman dare trust herself in his palace ?’ 

‘ 1 care not, Agatha. 1 am strong in the purity of my heart, and in the 
holiness of my purpose. Seek not to stay me. My mind is irrevocably 
made up. Go instantly, and fetch the mantles and masks. No more 
words. I will!’ 

Tire terror-struck duenna moved away silently, scarcely knowing what 
she was doing, and Angelina remained alone. 

The young and lovely princess threw herself on her knees, and, with all 
the fervour and faith of her Italian nature, prayed to her God that she 
might be able to save the man she loved. She prayed not for herself, 
nor for happiness, present or to come: she but asked that he might be 
spared, dud might be free — free from' shackles, free from the breath 
of suspicion. Having thus as it were oast the weight off her own 
shoulders, she rose more composed, and full of that exalted confidence 
which women often feel in the fortune of the man they love—at least 
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those women who give, like Angelina, their whole soul to one absorbing 
passion. 

4 Hasten, Agatlia,’ she said as the duenna returned. 4 There is no time 
to be lost.’ 

The worthy old soul obeyed with a groan, and quickly concealed both 
herself and her mistress under the mantle, hood, and mask. These 
assumed, they passed rapidly out of the splendid palace. 

A gondola, with one gondolier, a discreet and favoured menial, awaited 
them. They seated themselves in the cabin, and started. Agatha gave 
a whispered order to Alplumso. He obeyed without a remark: a 
Venetian gondolier kuows that liis first duty is discretion. 

Ten minutes brought them to the palace occupied by the son of the l)ogc. 
It was lit up; crowds of gondolas ilitted mystically to and fro along the 
smooth waters; and sounds of mirth and music were heard from the 
darning window*: it was clear that the young man was giving a festival 
to his friends. Angelina was thunderstruck. 

4 What is to be doner*’ asked Agatha in a voice expressive of the hope 
she felt that her young mistress would abandon the adventure. 

‘ Go on,’ replied Angelina hastily: ‘ the greater the danger of discovery, 
the more merit in daring.’ 

The gondola accordingly drew up at the steps, and Angelina and Agatha 
stepped out—the beautiful but trembling girl advancing, leaning outlie 
arm of her alarmed seivant. They reached the door. A confidential 
servant stood beside it. 

* Paolo,’ said Agatha, who knew him well, putting a purse at the 
same time into his hand, ‘go tell your master that a young and beau¬ 
tiful lady wishes to have live minutes’ conversation with him. Hut no 
delay! ’ 

4 Kxcollonza, follow me,’ replied Paolo, bowing low. 

They speedily found themselves in a small apartment furnished with 
dazzling splendour ; and in a few minutes more Stephen Dandolo appeared. 
He advanced with a smile and a bow. 

‘ Beautiful incognita!’ lie exclaimed gallantly, ‘I have left till my 
friends to come to you. Pray, in what can I serve you?’ 

Angelina unmasked. 

. ‘ Angelina, Princess di Papoli!’ cried the young man with an accent of 
unfeigned wonder, looking wildly around him. ‘ You here?’ 

‘ Yes, Stephen Dandolo, it is I,’ replied Angelina quietly; 4 and my object 
is to obtain a few minutes’ undisturbed conversation with you.’ 

4 Madam, my palace is at your command. Shall I send away my guests?’ 

4 No, count. Agatha, retire to the next room.’ 

Agatha, with wdnder and surprise in her heart, retired, and loft them 
alone. Ten minutes passed—twenty—half an hour; and then Angelina 
came out, led by the hand by Stephen. Her eyes were swollen with tears; 
the young'count was very pale.‘ Itc waited until Agatha had replaced the 
mask and mantle, and then taking the hand of Angelina with profound 
respect, Ke led her Away, liut not secretly this time. She went, guided 
by him, through the suite of magnificent saloons, and parted from him only 
as she stepped into her gondola. The young count then respectfully kissed 
her hand, and returned to lib guests. 
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IX. —The Tribune. 

Count Leonardo Montecali was deceived when he thought that his guards 
were taking him back to the gloomy prison near the Bridge of Sighs. They 
halted before a large and splendid palace. The gondola was cheeked, and 
the officer of police desired the count to follow him. The young man 
obeyed, and ascended once more the steps of a palace; the guards follow¬ 
ing close behind him. Ail gave way before the well-known uniform of one 
ol' the agents of the government, and the palace was entered without a word 
of questioning. A corridor was passed, then a long suite of apartments, 
and then the count was taken into a small side cabinet, rather dark and 
gloomy, where the officer left him under the charge of two agents, and went 
out to report his arrival. 

Count Leonardo began seriously to reflect. The moment was a grave 
one. On his behaviour before his judges would perhaps hang his life; at 
all events his liberty. Despite the grief which had tilled his soul at the 
discovery of the marriage of Angelina, lie still wished to be free. With 
liberty, youth, arid courage, lie had everything to hope. The mind of 
Leonardo was not one of those which easily gives way to despair. He had 
been cheeked, but lie did not consider himself beaten. It was in vain, 
however, that lie racked bis mind for answers to the charges which would bo 
brought against him. lie could not even form the rpmotest conception of 
what they might be. 'Himself a noble of rank and fortune, he had never, 
even in thought, acted against his country or his order. Under these 
circumstances it was useless, lie felt, to puzzle himself farther with the 
mystery, and ho therefore waited patiently. 

4 Enter! ’ said a loud voice from a door which opened suddenly, movirlg 
softly on its hinges. 

' I am here,’ replied Leonardo; and he obeyed the command of the unseen 
speaker. 

He found himself in a vast and ill-lighted, though splendid apartment. 
Behind a table covered with papers sat three men closely masked, and 
wrapped in thick cloaks, tlxit completely concealed the outline of their 
persons. At one end of the table sat a secretary also masked. There 
wore no guards or attendants anywhere visible. 

‘ Enter, Mario,’ cried the secretary in a shrill and disguised voice. 

Leonardo smiled, and turned round towards a door which suddenly 
opened beside him. 

* The sorcerer! ’ cried the bewildered jailer, stepping back in unfeigned 
alarm. 

4 Himself, Mario,’ said the count, 4 and resigned to return to yorir good 
keeping. You see I did escape, as I threatened.’ 

* Ah, my lord, it was ungenerous of you I What a fright I was in 1 I am 
■oaSrcely recovered yet, and cannot believe that you disappeared from before 
nay eyes.’ 

* I will explain all when I return to my cell, good Mario,’ said the count, 
still smiling; 4 hut there are gentlemen hero who have claims upon us, 
and whose time we cannot intrude upon.’ 

4 It is precisely in connection with your strange escape,’ exclaimed the 
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secretary, at a sign from one of the judges, * that we are at present about 
to examine you.’ 

* Speak. I am ready to answer,’ said the count, turning towards the 
secretary, and bowing to the judges. 

‘ This man lias told a strange story in relation to your escape, Count 
Leonardo. We wish, for our own satisfaction, to hear if his tale be true.’ 

* I am sure honest Mario has told the. truth as far as he knows it; and 
though my narrative will probably cause ine to fall very much in that 
worthy mail’s opinion, 1 am desirous of explaining exactly how the affair 
happened.’ 

'The Council listens to you,’ said the secretary, motioning to hiui to 
address the throe masked figures* 

Leonardo bowed, and in as low words as possible, leaving out only 
trifles which might have compromised Marin, (old the whole history of his 
escape. 

‘ Your story tallies exactly with that of Mario,’ observed the secretary, 
‘and will in all probability sa\e him from severe punishment. But,’ 
examining the paper before him, ‘ how came you to escape in the gondola 
usually reserved for the secret service ol‘the state?’ 

Count Leonardo told them the end of bis story as frankly as he liad told 
the beginning. The jailer heard him with stupid astonishment. He was 
‘almost too much surprised to be angry at tin* deception put upon him. 
The Council had looked at each other during the whole scene, as if they 
were taking advantage of their masks and cloaks to be greatly amused at 
the narrative of the count, which was told with a great deal of dry humour. 

‘Thank you. count, thank you,’ cried Mario, breathing more freely 
when he had concluded; * but I’m not half convinced yet. 1 can’t see how 
any but a sorcerer could make such an escape.’ 

‘ You may retire,’ said the secretary, nodding to the, bewildered jailer, 
who, with a humble bow to the awful tribunal, and another addressed to the 
count, hastened with alacrity to obey, leaving Leonardo alone with his 
judges. 

‘ Count Leonardo Montccali,’ then said the secretary gravely, while the 
. three assumed the solemn attitude of men about to try a question of life 
and death, ‘ this matter of little real moment being settled, we come to more- 
serious business.’ 

‘ 1 am at the orders of their excellencies,’ said the count quietly, * though 
what of serious moment there can bo between a young man like myself— 
whose life has been one of pleasure and of warlike duty—and the dread 
Council before which 1 stand, is more than 1 can imagine.’ 

‘ Your conscience is then perfectly at ease?’ asked the questioner. 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ But, Count Leonardo Montecali, we have to bring against you a charge 
of treason against St Mark, of foul and base desertion of the interests of the 
republic.’ 

4 Signor, you must be mistaken in the name. No such charge can seri¬ 
ously be brought against me,’ replied the young man in a tone of haughty 
indignation. 

. * Speak calmly, young man,’ said one of the judges; * those who question 
have the right to do so, and the power to enforce their right.’ 
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‘ l know it; hut not all their right, nor all their power, can make of me 
aught Have an innocent man, sacrificed by a base calumniator, to serve the 
purposes of his selfish passion.' 

‘ You speak warmly, count; hut you must submit to the usual course. 
Wo havo questions to pat, and those questions must be answered. When 
you have responded to all we have to say. we shall then be ready and will¬ 
ing to hear your defence.' 

* 1 will be calm, excellencies; but a noble heart and a pure conscience 
cannot hear without indignation such charges.' 

‘ We like your ‘mpulscs, and regard them as of good omen,’ said the 
same judge; ‘ but you will be pleased now to answer the questions of our 
secretary.’ 


X.—The Interrouatouv. 

1 Signor, your name and style ? ’ said the secretary, preparing to write 
down the more positive answers of the prisoner. 

‘ Count Leonardo Andrea del C’arogo Montecali,’ said the prisoner with 
nil the pride of a man whose name, in his own opinion, carried weight in 
its very sound. 

‘ Your age?’ 

‘ Twenty-nine.’ 

‘ You havo been a soldier?’ 

‘ Ever since the age of sixteen I have striven to serve the republic; and 
it may be permitted to me, in an exigency like the present, to add that my 
endeavours were not wholly unrewarded with distinction in the Cyprus 
war.’ 

‘ That is duly recorded in your favour. Hut now we come to the first 
crime imputed to yoy.’ 

‘ Ah! ’ was all the count tittered, while at the word ‘ crime ’ an angry 
Hush covered his face. 

* On the night of the 2d of March-, did not you, after the camp had 

retired to rest, and after the usual time for soldiers seeking sleep, wrapped 
in a cloak, and provided, by some unknown means, with the password, 
leave the camp in the direction of the enemy, and return as mysteriously 
some hours after?’ 

* 1 did,’ said Leonardo firmly, after a momeufs reflection. 

, The secretary raised his head with rapidity. Could his face have been 
se.cu, in all probability some such expression would have been noticed as 
crosses a jpail’s countenance when he sees another rushing wilfully to 
destruction. The three judges whispered hurriedly amongst themselves. 

‘ How, obtained you the password?’ 

Stephen Dandolo.’ said the count with a smile of contempt, as he 
iifMhe finger of his rival in all his misfortuues. 

Afterwards your rival in love ? ’ asked a judge who had not yet spoken. 
- Vuno »f my rivals,’ replied the count coldly and bitterly, looking directly 
(tt the masked speaker. 

‘ How came Stephen Daudolo on guard that night, to reveal to you the 
password?’ continued the secretary. 
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4 The Signor Stephen Dandolo knew the object. l line! in view; ami being 
then my friend, revealed it to me.’ 

‘ And what was the object V 

4 lteverend signors, surely you have not sufficiently forgotten the feelings 
of vour youth, not to be aware with what object a young man ustialiy 
makes such night expeditious ! ’ 

• You would insinuate, then, that instead of visiting the enemy’s camp 
with a view to betraying the secrets of your country, you went to pay a 
visit to some fair lady V’ 

* Your highnesses have, with your usual far sightedness, answered for me.* 

1 Wore it necessary, could you bring forward the Jadv ?’ 

‘No!’ 


4 Why not V ’ 

‘Because it was a mere caprice of the moment, and under no circum¬ 
stances would I loveal the name 1 .’ 

‘.Such are not the answers usually gi\en I *» the Lion of St Mark,’ said 
one of the judges severely. 

■ I am sorry for it, my worthy dgimra; but while I am fully prepared to 
tell all my own secrets, 1 cannot tell those of other people,’ replied Count 
Leonardo calmly. 

Truth is our only object,’ continued flic secret inquisitor,'and your 
explanation seems satisfactory. But we ha\e graver matter yet.’ 

Leonardo bowed. 


The secretary turned over some documents, and took up a sheet of paper, 
which looked like a letter that had been folded out, and thus kept for 
some time. 


4 Look, count, at that letter.’ said the secretary. handing it to him across 
the table. 


Leonardo took it, and read it carefully. He raised his head then with 
a strange smile. It. seemed as if, in other circumstances, he would luive 
had some difficulty in refraining from laughter. 

‘ You have read the letter V’ continued the secretary. 

4 L have read it.’ 


4 By whom is it written ? ’ 

4 1 presume you have not been unable to decipher so plain a signature.’ 

4 You acknowledge, then ’- 

4 1 declare it to be in my handwriting, and addressed to Stephen Dandolo 
about three years back.’ • 

4 At the date of the conspiracy of I’aolo Liardo?’ 

4 Ah! truly it was so.’ x 

4 Be pleased to read the letter aloud, and explain its meaning',’ said the 


secretary. 

4 Most worthy signors,’ said Count Leonardo, 4 yon must pardon me if I 
can scarcely maintain my gravity, but 1 cannot help it. Still, I will strive 
to be seemly in my behaviour, and to read it with all due solemnity. The 
letter is as follows:—“ It gives me much pleasure to rank you amongst us. 
The injured, first of all, are the life and soul of conspiracies; and to over¬ 
throw this hated and secret power is a great and holy purpose. The 
■Venerable I)ogc himself is' not worth troubling ourselves about; but 
it is, above all, against bis constant adviser, and against the secret and 
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veiled Council of Three, that you and all other victims of iron despotism 
must be eager to take revenge. For myself, I conceive, that when 
they are unmasked, we shall be better able to judge what sort of punish¬ 
ment will become our dignity and their deserts. Until to-night, then, 
adieu.” ’ 

And throwing down the letter, the young count covered his face with lu's 
handkerchief, his glistening eyes giving intimation that it was with very 
doubtful success he struggled against ati inclination to laugh outright. 

‘ When you have recovered yourself, Hignor Count,’ said the secretary 
somewhat harshly, ‘ you will perhaps recollect the presence in which you 
stand.’ 

‘ I stand in the presence of the secret and veiled Council of Three,’ 
exclaimed the count, trying to disguise his merriment in an irreverent 
cough, which made the lour strange personages who were examining him 
stare with astonishment. 

1 Count,’ said the secretary, ‘ you presume too much. Wo wait the 
explanation of your letter and of your unseemly mirth.' 

‘ Pardon me, excellencies, but the pranks of our youth cause sometimes 
joyous remembrances: and this, if I live, will always raise in my mind 
mirthful thoughts. 1 assure you, excellencies, that if you had not for¬ 
gotten in more important occupations how to laugh, you would yourselves 
join me, when 1 relate the cause.’ 

‘ Speak on! ’ 

‘ There lived, and I believe there still lives in Venice, for the misfortune 
of its youth, a certain Jew named Abraham, a money lender, a usurer, who 
was in the habit of supplying our )oung spendthrifts with money when the 
paternal purse-strings were closed. This .Jew had taken unfair and base 
advantage of the distresses of many, and one day it chanced that his 
numerous victims resolved on revenging themselves. I knew that Stephen 
Dandolo was one of those who had perhaps suffered more than any from his 
rapacity, and hence my desire to have him among the conspirators. At my 
request lie freely joined us, and 1 wrote this letter to congratulate him. In 
the joyous thoughtlessness of youth, 1 very irreverently, l own, applied to 
the Jew the name of Doge, called his wife his “ constant adviser," and 
designated his threo pretty daughters “ the secret and veiled Council of 
Threefor which I humbly beg your lordships’ pardon.’ 

The dreaded tribunal whispered; and then, after gazing at the speaking, 
and amused, and frank countenance of the young lord, there was a sound 
among them which the profane might have misinterpreted into that of 
repressed mirth. 

‘ Per Bacco 1 ’ cried one of the three in a cracked but hilarious voice, 1 1 
recollect the affair. The Jew Abraham was entrapped to thy house, young 
man, under .pretence of lending thee money, and was only released from 
continethant after making amends for some of his rascalities by releasing 
certain of his most ill-used debtors.’ 

‘ And after sending for his three daughters, whom, finding them young, 
{Wftty, fcrnl innocent, we treated honourably, and sent back rejoicing,’ said 
the count with a low bow. 

A silence ensuod, during which the three-inquisitors recovered tliem- 
fcelves a little, and then held council: it could be easily seen, however, that 
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they were under the influence of feelings not commonly allied to functions 
so terrible as theirs. 

‘ Young man,’ said one of them gravely, * we are satisfied that you liave 
spoken the truth, llut there yet remains to be explained how this letter 
has been sent to us as a convincing proof of your guilt.’ 

At this instant an officer entered, and handed a paper to the secretary. 
The secretary at once transferred it to the Council. 


XL—The Judgment. 

• 

The members of the tribunal spoke together for a few minutes in a low 
tone. Their voices were gnu e and solemn, and even full of indignation. 
They seemed slightly to differ in opinion, but at last one gave way, and 
they were again of the same mind. 

‘ Let Stephen Dandoio enter I’ said thu secretary to the officer on a sign 
from the Council of Three. 

Count Leonardo started with unfeigned astonishment, and all his joyous 
looks vanished. His malicious and revengeful rival had doubtless heard 
of his presence before his judges, and, alarmed at tbe prospect of his being 
able to explain away the absurd charges made against him, was come to 
reinforce them by his testimony, or to add to them others more serious 
perhaps, and less easily answered. 

Stephen Dandoio entered, lie was dressed still in the somewhat fan¬ 
tastic costume which lie had put on to receive bis guests. His mien 
wtos lotty and haughty, and he bowed proudly to the tribunal, and politely 
to his old friend. 

‘What is there of such pressing moment that you present yourself thus 
before us?’ said one of the judges. 

‘ My lords, I come on an errand of duty. T had K-ison to suspect that 
you were this night about to judge one who for a whole year has been 
unjustly detained in the prisons of Venice.’ 

Stephen Dandoio paused. He had come in breathless with haste. 

‘"Who is it that talks so boldly of Venetian injustice in this presence?’ 
interrupted one of the judges, while Leonardo started, still more astonished 
than before. 

‘ The author of the injustice, mighty lords. I, Stephen Dandoio, declare, 
to my shame and sorrow, that I am the author of the misfortunes which 
have fallun upon the Count Leonardo Monteoali.’ 

‘ Stephen,’ cried the young count gravely, * what had I done to deserve 
your hate, and what have 1 done now to call for this unasked-for testi¬ 
mony?’ 

‘ You were my rival in love. We both loved Angelina Avarenza. To 
my rage and despair, I saw that you were preferred—that the lady, while 
scorning my affection, paid yours back with interest. Fury and revenge 
filled my breast, and I swore that if she could not be mine, she should 
not be yours. I have kept my vow.’ 

‘ Fatally! ’ said Leonardo in a low tone. 

‘ Fatally I have. But what is done is done. A year ago, my mind, 
boiling with liate and passion, I turned over in my secret thoughts the 
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best means of separating you. At first T meant to have you slain, but I 
could not bear the thought of hiring an assassin to kill the man I had once 
called friend. I therefore denounced you to St Mark as a traitor and con¬ 
spirator. I had two very strong proofs against you---your midnight visit 
to a holy during the Cyprus war, and your imprudent letter about the .few 
Abraham. 1 tore off the postscript, which bade uic burn a document which 
looked so treasonable, and I enclosed it, with a formal denunciation, to the 
Arogaderi. The next day you were arrested under my own eyes in the 
Avarenza Palace.’ 

‘ And are you not ashamed, young man, you, a noble and a prince, son 
of the. eliicf magistrate of Venice, to own to such infamy?’ said a judge 
severely. 

* I am ashamed of having done the act, not of owning it,’ said Stephen 
with haughtiness. 

‘ Your repentance is tardy, Count Dandolo,’ observed one of the judges ; 
1 but to what cause arc we to ascribe your unexpected presence here?’ 

‘ To the interference of an angel,’ said Stephen Dandolo warmly. * But 
an hour since, the Lady Angelina, Princess <li Papoli, veiled, and attended 
by a single servant, came to my palace.’ 

‘ Ah! ’ said one of the judges. 

‘Angelina!’ cried Leonardo. 

‘ Herself. She came, and asking to see me, pleaded with all the eloquence 
of a woman’s lu-art the cause of the man she loved. What moved me 
most was her unhesitating confidence in his innocence. The more inno¬ 
cent she believed him, it is true the more guilty I became; but I reflected 
not on Ibis. All 1 saw was a beautiful woman, who know that the man 
she loved, and whom yet she could never call husband, was in danger, and 
forgot everything to try and save him. I saw her come boldly and unhesi¬ 
tatingly to the palace of a young man, his rival, on an errand of mercy 
and love. My lords, «T have now spoken, and I trust to your justice and 
mercy.’ 

‘ Jacopo,’ cried the secretary. 

The officer entered, followed by several guards. 

‘ Itcniove the prisoners,’ said the other quietly, 1 and see that they have 
no conference together.’ 

The two young men bowed proudly, and were taken both to the chamber 
previously occupied by Leonardo alone, and placed one at each end, their 
guards standing between them. The young Count Montecali was much 
overcome. The generous act of his beloved Angelina, which had enabled 
him to prove his innocence in the most effectual manner, moved him much; 
while the retractation, tardy as it was, of Stephen Dandolo seemed to hint 
to call for deep gratitude. * Tt was true his rival could not undo all the evil 
lie had occasioned, but he certainly had done his best; and Leonardo 
pardoned him from his soul. Ail eloquent look explained these feelings to 
•Stephen, who responded by a friendly and courteous bow; and then both 
Wifc§uirew into their own thoughts. 

‘ Counts Leonardo and Stephen, the tribunal summons you to bear its 
decision,’ exclaimed at the end of that time the officer Jacopo. 

The two young men followed their guide once more, and were again in 
the presence of the Council of Three. 
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The secretary motioned them to take a scat, which they both did, 
auguring well from this auspicious beginning. 

‘ Count Leonardo JMontccali,’ said one of the judges in a gentle and 
calm \oico, * the tribunal has to express its deep regret that, deceived by 
false appearances and lying reports, the government of Venice has been 
unjust towards a loyal and faithful subject. The tribunal declares you free, 
and divested of all suspicion. But the tribunal tempers mercy with justice, 
ami condemns you to oue year’s imprisonment for your imprudent trifling 
with sacred names in your letter read before this presence; although, 
taking into consideration tlie infirmities of our nature, it considers \ou 
to have already paid this penalty.’ 

‘ Accept my warmest thanks, honourable lords!’ exclaimed Leonardo. 

1 Be not so impatient, young man. The government of Venice is just: 
and if, under false impressions, it commits a despotic act, it knows how 
to repair its injuries nobly. The republic has under its tutelary guardian¬ 
ship a young lady of great beauty and wealth, and it permits you, as 
compensation for what you have suffered, to take to wife, its dear ward, 
Angelina Atarenza.’ 

•'.Merciful (foil! what mean you?’ cried Leonardo, unable to credit 
his senses. 


• The tribunal has spoken \ cry clearly, I think. Surely you can have 
no objection to this union V’ 

‘ My lords, it would he the fulfilment of the dearest desire of iny life. 
But how is it possible—am l not in a dream?’ 

‘Angelina Avarenza the wife of Leonardo!’ cried Stephen, and his 
tone might have seemed to indicate a momentary repentance of his 
generosity. 

‘Do you desire to recall your cadence?’ asked the judge severely, 
penetrating the feelings of the young man. 

‘ No, my lords, no!’ cried Stephen, shaking off tlm weakness of nature, 
and iu a frank and earnest voice said : ‘ 1 am delighted, for they deserve lo 
he happy. I am truly glad it is in your power, noble signors, to reward 
the affection of this faithful couple; but I understood the Lady Angelina 
to be the wife of the noble Prince di Papoli!’ 

‘ Well spoken, young man. The tribunal is pleased to hear these credit¬ 
able sentiments in your mouth, and consents to pardon you the heinous 
crime of which you have been guilty. But he warned. Count Stephen ! 
The Lion of St Mark is a dangerous animal to play with, and will not 
easily consent to be the tool of pm ate vengeance.’ 

‘ My lords, 1 cried Leonardo passionately, ‘ speak ome move. Do I hear 
aright ? Is Angelina really to be my wife ?’ 

‘ Young man, the tribunal has spoken, and what it has said must ho. 
Now go. The officers will take you hack to the Avarenza Palace; and, 
moreover, understand that it is thu will of the state that the marriage 
take place this evening.’ 

‘This evening!’ cried Leonardo almost stupidly; and gazing at the 
Three, as if to read in their veiled faces the explanation of the mystery. 

* I claim to be your bridesman, Leonardo!’ exclaimed Stephen. 

‘And I accept you with all my heart,’said the Count Montecali; ami 
they grasped each other’s hand cordially. 
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‘ Well done, young men. This reconciliation is wise and noble. Now- 
go. The tribunal lias other matters of more moment to attend to than the 
resuscitation of friendship and the union of lovers.’ 

The late rivals and enemies wont out arm in arm, and after the delay of 
about a quarter of an hour, were taken through the palace by the sbirri, 
put on board the Black (iondola —the Black Gondola, as it was called par 
excellence, for all the gondolas of Venice arc black—and taken to the 
A varenza Falace. 


XII.—Tiie Catastrophe. 

They found the palace -still astir. There were servants about; and to a 
hurried question they replied that the Lad) 7 Angelina was alone. The 
visitors waited not to be announced, but went rapidly up stairs. All the 
doors of the long suite of apartments were open; and they heard voices 
within—the voice of Angelina speaking to Agatha. 

‘ What boat was that which just stopped beneath my window?’ said the 
young lady in a somewhat anxious tone. 

‘It is 1,’ cried Stephen Dandolo, pushing back Leonardo. 

‘Count Dandolo!’ almost screamed Angelina, while she drew back in 
alarm. 

‘ Lady Angelina, we have come to return your charming visit,’ said 
Stephen with a smile; ‘but, lest T should bo rudely welcomed, 1 have 
brought, a friend with me to back me.’ 

‘ A friend !—what friend ?’ 

‘ 1, my Angelina— my adored, my love, my wife!’ cried Count Monteeali, 
advancing. 

‘Leonardo!’ shrieked Angelina; and overcome by the excessive emo¬ 
tions of the evening, she fell, half fainting, in his arms. She soon, however, 
recovered under the caresses of her ardent lover. 

‘ Stephen,’ said she. rising and holding out her hand, ‘this is noble, this 
is generous; but why were you not thus a year ago ?’ 

‘Fair lady, I comprehend your reproach. You mean that, but for mo, 
you could now be happy as the wife of the man you loved. But it is 
a husband 1 bring triumphantly in my Irani. The* republic is a great 
tyrant, we know, but still we must all obey it; and St Mark has decided 
that you this evening wed the Count Leonardo. This is but a short 
shrift, ’tis true.’ 

‘But what means all this?’ said Angelina distractedly. ‘You talk to 
me of marrying—you speak of Leonardo as my husband: know you not 
that I am already married—that I am a wife—and that my husband is one 
of the lirst nobles in the state ?’ 

‘I know it perfectly. But then the Lion of St Mark has spoken ; and 
1, who have a blind confidence in the wisdom and power of the infallible 
government of Venice, firmly believe that you will this night marry my 
lriend lieije.’ 

Sounds of many footsteps were now heard, and the Prince di Papoli 
appeared in the next apartment with a large party. He alone, however, 
crossed the threshold. 
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‘ Move not from liis side, Angelina,’ said lie with a proud and liappy 
smile. ‘ You have every right to lean upon his heart. The Connt 
Stephen, if I heard him well, has told you what has been decided. You 
are condemned, this very evening, to wed Count Leonardo. What answer 
give you to the ambassador of Venice ?’ 

‘ Most noble prince,’ said Angelina in a sweet ami distinct voice, *1 have 
always been an obedient daughter of the City of Lakes, and 1 am not 
disposed to be a rebel now'. But how can it be, my lord? Am I not your 
wife ? ’ 

‘No, Angelina, you are not my wife. Pardon the trick we, played upon 
your inexperience and youth. No marriage ever took place between 
u.s. J knew the Count Leonardo to be alise, though my oaths allowed 
mo not to tell you, and, wishing to serve you, 1 chose a middle path. 1 
so contrived that a ceremony of betrothal passed for a marriage-ceremony 
in your eyes; and thus you are certainly my betrothed; but as we both, 
I believe, arc equally willing to release each other, all is well.’ 

‘ (ieuerous prince! ’ cried Angelina. 

‘Most noble and revered lord.’ said Leonardo,‘how can J excuse my 
unjust suspicions?’ 

'Make lhi.5 good child happy. The sweetest sight that can grace a 
parent’s eyes is the picture of his daughter a well-mated and happy wife. 
J am to Angelina a parent. Be to her a good and noble husband, and 
I ask no more of you.' 

‘lily lord, there arc women in this world so gentle, so good, so angelic*, 
that they cannot hut meet good husbands. Who could he faithless, or 
indifferent, or neglectful, with an Angelina for a wife?’ 

‘ Flatterer!’ said Angelina, whose tones, however, wore those of a woman 
who believes implicitly the words of one she, loves. 

■Be happy, then, my children,’ continued the prince; ‘give me your 
hand, my Angelina; and come, the altar awaits }<>u; the priests and 
witnesses are ready, and the chapel is lighted up. Lome.’ 

Angelina put her hand hi that of the aged prince, and followed by the 
whole parly, went out. A concourse of friends, hastily collected, were 
in the next room. No one was surprised; for Angelina was a ward of 
the republic, and all guessed that there must be some reason for what 
was done. 

The procession formed, the altar was reached, and the august and 
sacred ceremony begun. All looked with reflected pleasure on the 
happy faces of the bride and bridegroom. Their tone, of happiness may 
have been a little grave, influenced by the early events of the evening, 
but it was real and unalloved. There was on the countenance of 
Angelina an expression of confiding love, of almost infantine affection, 
which would have made her beautiful, independently of the mould of her 
features. Tiers was one of those faces which beam with purity and inno¬ 
cence. She wore not a wedding costume, but the wedded heart was there; 
and when the ceremony was over, she turned towards Leonardo with an 
expression which said so plainly— ‘ Are you happy now? ’ that he answered it. 

‘L am liappy. Only six hours ago 1 was a poor caged bird. Now I 
have freedom, honour, love, and joy. Who ever had so much before of 
blessing showered on him in a single day ? ’ 
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‘ My 8011,’ said tlie prince* gmely , 1 continue to deserve your happiness, 
and happiness will remain with you. It is rarely, in this world, that felicity 
leaves us, except when scared away hy the uproar of our vices and follies. 
Apart from evils common to our nature, yon will generally find that we 
are happy according to our deserts. Nine-tenths of the evils of life we 
create ourselves. Strive to he happy, love one another, and all will be 
well. Ye have my blessing, my children.’ 

And the young married couple bowed humbly beneath his hands, and 
then, to the sound of gladsome music, all moved away to the superb 
collation which had been prepared by the orders of the careful prince. 



ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIC SECTS. 


fl^O fix the date of the origin of philosophy would he a matter of extreme 
JL difficulty, if not absolutely impossible; for, in a general and loose 
acceptation of the word, it may be said to havo originated with man's first 
exertion of his reasoning faculties. But if the meaning of the word is 
restricted to the systematic study of the universe and of the mind of man, 
its beginnings may be traced vciy clearly to the Chaldeans, the Gymnoso- 
phists, the Magi, and the Egyptian priests, who, in their several countries, 
were the first to reduce to ordor the various branches of learning which the 
science includes. Egypt is usually considered as the first seat of learning, 
and the spring whence the stream of philosophy poured eastward over 
Asia before passing into Greece; but notwithstanding the undoubted 
antiquity of the mechanical arts in that country, and the extraordinary 
proficiency of its priesthood in astrology and magic, it may be fairly 
questioned whether the study of the higher branches of philosophy did not 
commence in Babylonia or India, coevally with, if not anterior to, its rise 
on the banks of the Nile. The reluctance of the ‘Egyptian priests to 
communicate their knowledge to others, the disparaging manner in which 
Pla|o speaks of their philosophy, and the priority assigned by Aristotlo to 
the Chaldeans, are among the reasons which may be adduced in support 
of this opinion. Under the clear blue sky of the East the stellar and 
planetary* bodies must, at a very early period, have attracted attention; 
and from the contemplation of the star-gemmed heavens the Chaldeans 
derived the exoteric aspect of their theology, as evidenced in the popular 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars. The knowledge they acquired from 
the observation of the celestial bodies was applied to tho purposes of 
astrology, by means of which they maintained their influence over tho 
people. Their esoteric philosophy, which they reserved to themselves, as 
usual among the priestl of antiquity, taught that the universe was origi¬ 
nally an inorganic mass of darkness and water; that the earth was formed, 
and light called into existence, by the fiat of a Supreme Being, of whose 
divine nature the mind of man was an emanation; and that by the provi¬ 
dence of this Supreme Being the world was governed. 

Great antiquity, is likewise claimed by the Brahmins for the Indian 
philosophy, and their country was as much visited as Egypt by tho philo- 
gophers of Greece, for the purpose of obtaining knowledge. The Gymno- 
sophists were divided into several sects, of which the Brahmins concerned 
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themselves chiefly with religion. The Samanacans were a society formed 
of those who devoted their lives to the study of philosophy, abjured 
family and property, and were maintained at the public expense. The 
Ilylobeans formed another sect, who lived entirely in forests, adopted a pure 
vegetable diet, and practised the severest abstinence. The system of the 
Gymno.sophists may bo thus summed up :—‘ God is light, not such as is 
seen, like the sun or fire, but intelligence and reason; that principle through 
whose agency the mysteries of knowledge are understood by the wise. 
Jlo is not comprehensible by vision, or by any other of the organs of 
sense; nor can Hoi n conceived by means of devotion or virtuous practices, 
lie is not space, nor air, nor light, nor atoms, nor soul, nor nature; lie is 
above all these, and the cause of them all. llis existence had no cause. 
In Him the whole world is absorbed; from Him it issues; fie is entwined 
and interwoven with all creation. The human mind is of divine origin, 
and has a near relation to God. When it departs from the body, it returns 
to its Parent, who expects to receive back the soul which He has sent 
forth.’ But like all the old religions, Brahmisin has a dual character; and 
this pantheistic system the Gymuosophists reserved to themselves. The 
multitude were supposed to be not sufficiently enlightened to understand 
it, and were allowed to offer adoration to the Ganges, a cow, a sex*pent, or 
any other natural object which they chose to consider as the representative 
of the divine nature. The Vedas provided, however, that these portions 
of the divine nature, spirit, or substance, should bo worshipped, ‘ not with 
the sacrifice of harmless animals, nor in temples, nor upon altars adorned 
with gold and gems, but with eyes lifted up to heaven, and with minds free 
from crimiual passions.’ The most celebrated of the Indian philosophers 
of antiquity was Cabuius, who is said, when lie found the infirmities of 
age creeping upon him, to have voluntarily burned himself upon a funereal 
pile, exclaiming, as he ascended it, ‘ Happy hour of departure from life, 
in which, after the body is burned, the soul shall go forth into light!' 

The system of the Magi had probably in its infancy a considerable 
degree of resemblance to that of the Gymnosopliists—the principle # that 
God is light; that is, intelligence, being the root of both. But instead of 
allowing the multitude to worship the Divinity under any form which they 
chose—a practice which in India degenerated into a debasing and super¬ 
stitious polytheism—the Magi introduced the worship of the sun as the 
symbol of light, that luminary being the object of reverence among tho 
uninformed masses throughout the ancient world. Zordaster, who lived in 
tho time of Darius Hystaspes, introduced the worship of fire, which was 
kept continually burning on the altars of the Magian temples, and other 
innovations, both in doctrine and ceremonies. Fragments of his works are 
still extant, having been preserved by a remnant of his disciples who reside 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and are called Parsces. He travelled 
ittto India, was acquainted with astronomy and medicine, and after propa¬ 
gating his system with much success, is said to have been assassinated by 
Argaspis, king of Hast Scythia. The early Magi were careful to explain 
that theV did not adore the sun, but the good principlo of which it was the 
visible manifestation, and that intellectual light wliieh it symbolised better 
than any other object; but this pure and simple system was fast degene¬ 
rating into idolatry, when Zoroaster appeared as its reviver and reformer. 

2 
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He introduced the worship of fire, in order that a symbol of the good 
principle might not be wanting at night, or when the sun was obscured; 
and forbade the worship of images under any pretence whatever. His 
great work, the ‘ Zend-avesta,* coincides so remarkably with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as to have led to the supposition that he obtained a knowledge 
of tlie Jewish religion from Daniel, or some other of the Jewish captives 
at Babylon or Susa ; but this is mere conjecture. The good principle is 
personified under the name of Ormiml, and darkness, or the principle of 
evil, under that of Ahrimancs; and the story of the creation, and the- fall of 
man from a state of innocence, closely resembles the account given by 
Moses in the hook of Genesis. 

The Egyptian philosophy did not differ essentially from tliat of the 
Chaldeans. Matter was held to have been in some form eternal; and 
before it became resolved into organic forms, it was supposed to have * 
existed in chaos, and yet to have contained all the elements. An active 
intelligent principle was conceived to have been eternally united with this 
material chaotic mass, by the force of which the elements were separated, 
and the universe eallcd into being. A constant tendency towards disso¬ 
lution was supposed to be inherent in the universe—an idea which accords 
with the views advanced at the present day by some astronomers; and, in 
common with the nations of Eastern India, they believed in a succession of 
worlds, alternately destroyed and renewed. Their opinion concerning the 
human soul is variously represented by different writers, but it is univer¬ 
sally agreed that they believed it to be immortal. Herodotus asserts that 
the Egyptian philosophers were the first to teach this doctrine; and 
Diodorus Siculus relates that, instead of lamenting the death of good men, 
they rejoiced at their removal to a better and brighter sphere of existence 
in the eternal invisible world. That they held the doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, is evident from the customs of posthumous trial and 
prayers for the souls of the departed; but what the ir ideas of a futuro 
existence were, is not clear. Plutarch considered the Amenthes of the 
Egyptians to bo the same as the Hades of the Greeks; hut Porphyry gives 
the following as the prayer offered at funerals in the name of the deceased; 
—‘ Thou sun, who rulest all things, and ye other powers, who give life to 
man, receive me, and grant me an .abode among the immortal gods.’ 
Herodotus, on the contrary, states that tlio soul, according to the Egyptian 
belief, passed into the body of some other animal, then brought forth; and* 
tliat, after making the circuit of the bodies of beasts, birds, and fishes, for 
a period of three thousand years, it again became an inhabitant of tlie 
human body. Probably these different opinions concerning the condition 
of the soul after death were held by different sects or colleges of the 
Egyptian priests. The pantheism which pervades the Indian system was 
probably the root of the Egyptian also; and we find upon a temple at Sain 
this inscription:—> I am whatever is, or has been, or will be, and no mortal 
has ever drawn aside my veil: my offspring is the sun.’ The power or 
principle by which the universe was originated and presided over they 
called Phthas, which means one by whom events are ordained; and some¬ 
times Cnepb, denoting a good genius; and they represented it symbolically 
by the figure of a serpent with its tail in its mouth—an emblem of eternity. 
But as in India and in Persia, so in Egypt, the uninformed masses con- 
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verted what was intended for a symbol into a mythos, and in this manner 
arose the mythological idol-worship of the ancient world. Not only did 
the sun and moon become objects of worship among the Egyptians, but as 
the human mind was regarded as an emanation from, or portion of, the 
divine nature, legislators and public benefuctors, as being animated with an 
extraordinary share of divinity, were deified and worshipped after death; 
and the Egyptian priests made no effort to stay this corruption, because 
the masses were incapable of appreciating their esoteric philosophy, and 
because they knew that their own influence depended upon some faith, 
however degraded and degrading, being held by the body of the people. 

Passing over the poetic fragments attributed to Linns and Orpheus, but 
which are now regarded as inventions of a Later date, the beginnings of the 
Greek philosophy may be found in Hesiod and Hoiner. The latter poeti¬ 
cally ascribes the parentage of all things to the union of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or the earth; while Hesiod begins Jus cosmogony with Chaos, like 
the Egyptians; and this poet is generally quoted by Aristotle and other 
philosophers as the first among the Greeks who propounded a theory of 
the constitution of the world. These two poets reduced to a system the 
mythological fables which made up the theology of the people; and from 
these their cosmogonies are inseparable, which caused the true philosophers 
to reject and condemn them. Homer inculcates the immortality of the 
soul—a doctrine which Herodotus affirms was brought from Egypt; but it 
was not peculiar to that country, prevailing also in India, Scythia, and 
Western Europe, generally in connection with that of the transmigration of 
the soul. Horner and Hesiod, however, only displayed the popular theo¬ 
logy as they found it; and Tartarus, or the abode of the souls of the 
wicked, and Elysium, or the happy region inhabited by the souls of those 
whose lives had been irreproachable, were myths of an earlier era. 

For nearly three centuries after the time of Hoiner no attempt was made 
to elucidate the origin of the universe, or the nature of the human mind: 
all the philosophy of Greece was comprised in the cosmogonic fables and 
mythic genealogies of the poets. At the expiration of this long period 
Thales appeared, to found the first school of philosophy known in Greece, 
lie was a native of Miletus, a city of Ionia, and was born n.c. G40. He 
visited Crete and Tyre, and afterwards Egypt, where he studied astronomy 
and geometry under the priests of Memphis, and soon surpassed his 
mastors. His independence of mind, and the freedom with which he de¬ 
claimed against tyranny, caused the Egyptian monarch, Amasis, to conceive 
a dislike to him, and the philosopher returned to Miletus, to communicate 
to others the knowledge which he had acquired. He afterwards visited 
the court of Croesus, king of Lydia, and returning to his native city, died 
itfwp in n.c. 548, while present at the celebration of the Olympic games. 

propounded the theory that water was the first principle or origin of 
ill things; but it is probable that he only intended by this-expression that 
water was tho chief element which enters into the composition of all things. 

' Some resemblance in his cosmogony to that of Moses, and his views on the 
eternity and omniscience of the Deity, have induced a belief that he 
became acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures while in Egypt; and tho 
demons, which he sometimes calls divinities, of which he speaks, are sup- 
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posed to imply ouly the disembodied souls of men, of which ho imagined 
the universe to be full. His astronomical knowledge was very great: ho 
was the first who calculated eclipses of the sun and moon, and this he did 
with great exactness. He supposed the sun to be a body of fire, from 
which the moon obtained her light by reflection; and in hia theory that all 
bodies were composed of atoms or indivisible particles, and in his researches 
into the science of forces, lie came near to the systems of the modems. 

Anaximander, the disciple and countryman of Thales, succeeded him 
as the head of the Ionic sect of philosophers; but little is known of his 
personal history, except that he died about the year it. c. 547. Ile was 
either the inventor or improver of the sundial; and the method of con¬ 
structing globes mid maps is likewise attributed to him. In his philo¬ 
sophic system, he endeavoured to identify, as a first cause, what he termed 
the Infinite, which he considered the universal principle of life, com-, 
prehending in itself all the elements of matter. Creation was therefore 
effected by separation from the Infinite, from which worlds wore formed, 
aiul into which they were destined to he. rcdissolved. Man he supposed 
to be produced from minute and lowly forms of life, spontaneously gene¬ 
rated in the moist earth when exposed to the heat of the sun, which, after 
undergoing successive transformations, each approaching nearer to the 
human form, at length reached the dignity of humanity. In his theory 
of the Infinite —which was not infinite mind, but all things, the All—may 
be perceived a tendency towards pantheism; and having asserted that 
the gods of (Sreece were planets, which would ultimately bo destroyed, 
he was accused of atheism—the common charge against philosophy in 
unenlightened ages. 11c was succeeded by Anaximenes, of whose history 
as little is known, lie taught that the infinite was air, and that air whs 
the first principle; contrary to Thales, who believed this to be water. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, his disciple, adopted this theory, and extended it, 
enduing air with life and intelligence, by which latter property the uni¬ 
verse was arranged in order. Air was the soul of the world, and man’s 
superiority of intellect was the result of his upright posit ion, which enabled 
him to breathe a purer air than the inferior animals, which walked with 
their heads downward. 

Heraclitus is usually placed among the philosophers of the Italic school; 
but as he held the Ionic theory, that one element was the source of life to 
all creation, he must either stand alone, or be classed with the followers 
of ThaleB. He was a native of Ephesus, but little more than this is known 
of his personal history. He is said to have received an invitation to the 
court of Persia; and it is probable that, either in tliat country or some 
other part of the East, he became acquainted with the system of the Magi, 
since he departs from the theories of Thales and Anaximenes, and makes 
tiro the principle of life and first form of matter. His style is mythic 
and obscure, however, and some have supposed that he did not use the 
word fire in .the sense of flame, which he deemed an excess of heat, but 
as an emblem of universal life, or as a dry vapour pervading all things. 
The Ionic philosophy had been much materialised by those successors of 
its founder who preceded Heraclitus; and in the hands of the latter it 
became more decidedly materialist. The harmony of the universe was 
supposed to be maintained by the poise of opposite elements, by which a 
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constant flux and reflux was caused, in obedience to an invariable and 
immutable law. 

Anaxagoras, ono of the most distinguished of this sect, was born at 
Clazoruenue in Lydia about the year b. c. 500, and was of noble birth and 
great wealth, but devoted himself to the study of philosophy in preference 
to indulgence in the pleasures to which the Lydian youth of his order wore 
addicted. He introduced the Ionic philosophy into Athens, where he 
studied and taught for thirty years—Pericles, Euripides, and Socrates, the 
future statesman, poet, and philosopher of that city, being among his dis¬ 
ciples. He differed in some respects from all of the Ionic sect who had 
preceded him ; for instead of holding, with Thales and Anaximander, that 
the All was unitary, he taught that the Infinite was composed of elemen¬ 
tary germs of endless variety, which were mixed by that supreme intelli¬ 
gence which he considered as the impulsive power of the universfc. He 
Considered that the senses were the sources of all knowledge, but at the 
same time maintained that the convictions arrived at through their medium 
were delusive—a seeming contradiction, but explained by the supposition, 
that he considered the senses were aceurato in conveying ideas, while 
tho ideas themselves were inaccurate. Though both Socrates aud Aristotle 
speak disparagingly of him, it is evident that in physical science he was 
far in advance of the age in which he lived, llis theory of earthquakes, 
which ho attributed to confined air; of lightning, which he regarded as 
the result of friction of the clouds; and of wind, that it was the effect of 
tho rarefaction of tho atmosphere by the heat of the sun—press closely 
upon the heels of the modems. Having declared that Apollo and Diana, 
the deities of tho Athenians, were—the one a ball of fire, which gave 
warmth and light to the universe, and the other an inhabited planet like 
the earth, the usual charges of impiety and blasphemy were brought 
against him, and he would probably have been put to death but for the 
influence of his pupil Pericles. It is probable that this prosecution was 
aimed as much at Pericles as at Anaxagoras, and was the result of a poli¬ 
tical intrigue, to deprive the former of power by involving him in the 
charges against tho latter; but though convicted aud condemned to die, 
the sentence was commuted into one of perpetual banishment; and ho 
retired to Lampsacus, where he died b.c. 428. His system was elucidated 
and extended by Archclaus, said by some to have been an Athenian, ami 
by others to have been a native of Miletus: his school was at Athens, 
where he introduced the study of ethics. His principles of moral science, 
however, are based upon a very superficial view of human nature, since 
he makes good and evil to bo determined by convention—a maxim which 
has a decided tendency to the annihilation of virtue. 

The Ionic sect had now completed its tirst phase, and in the meantime 
another had risen, the sublime conceptions and aspirations of which threw 
it into the Bhade. This was the Italic sect, the founder of which, Pytha¬ 
goras, was a native of Samos, where he began the study of music, astro¬ 
nomy, and medicine, afterwards perfecting himself by visiting Egypt and 
the East? On his return to his native isle, the tyranny of its king, Poly¬ 
crates, was so distasteful to him, that he emigrated to tho south of Italy, 
and there found opportunities of reducing to practice Ills political views, 
as related in a previous Paper (No. 18.) Ilis system was the most comp re- 
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hensive which the world had then seen: it occupied itself with the universe; 
with the mind of man; with theories of politics and of society, in which in 
some measure he anticipated Plato; with morals; and with domestics. In 
His collegiate institution at Grotoiui, attention was paid to moral improve¬ 
ment os well as to the culture of the -mind, and even to the dress and food 
of the initiated. The severe probation of a long period of silenco wag 
required from candidates fpr admission ; and when they had thus become 
habituated to self-control, the study of mathematics was entered upon, to 
complete their mental training. Women were admitted into the Pytha¬ 
gorean college, and Tlieano, the wife of its founder, continued to give 
instruction after his death. In physics, tho Pythagorean system was not 
very widely separated from the Ionic; it was chiefly in its moral aspect, 
and in its comprehensiveness, that it differed from that of the school of 
Miletus. Like the philosophers of the Ionic sect, Pythagoras reduced, 
matter to invisible particles, which formed the dements by certain 
numerical arrangements, according as the atoms were diffused or com¬ 
pressed; and by the combination of the opposing principles of the even 
and odd numbers, he supposed the uni verso to have been formed. Tho 
primary one, however, possessed the property of manifesting itself in a 
variety of things, and was the superior ami beginning of all. God was tho 
universal bold diffused throughout nature, and of this the minds of men 
were portions—a doctrine which approaches the pantheism of the Gymno- 
sophists and the Magi, and does not differ much from the theory of 
Anaximander. A prominent doctrine of Pythagoras was the metempsy¬ 
chosis, or transmigration of souls, which was probably derived from India, 
if it be true that lie visited that country; or he may have imbibed it during 
bis residence in Egypt, lie corroborated his theory by pretended personal 
experience, asserting that he remembered having assisted tho Greeks at 
the siego of Troy, and having been slain by Menelaus, king of Sparta! 
To this doctrine was appended that of future retribution, tho souls of the 
wicked being condemned to inhabit the bodies of unclean beasts and birds, 
while those of the good passed into the frames of human beings again. 
Reason and intelligence be considered as the appropriate qualities of tho 
human mind, which was rendered comparatively imperfect by the pre¬ 
dominance of the instincts over these. The morality which he inculcated 
was of a far higher and purer tone than that of Archelaus: it was' the 
abnegation of self, the cultivation of prudence, simplicity of tastes and 
habits, and a conscientious observance of probity and justice. He shewed 
his ability as a legislator by arrangements which raised Crotona immeasur¬ 
ably above the other cities of Magna Gracia; and as a political instructor, 
by forming the minds of Zaleucus, Charon das, and others, whose wise laws 
were afterwards so beneticial to the Italians and Sicilians; and he evinced 
his love of peace by his exertions to terminate the intestine wars of the 
Dorian colonies, and the seditions which disturbed their tranquillity. 

Contemporary with Pythagoras was Zenophancs, a native of Colophon 
in Ionia, and founder of the Eleatic sect—so called from Elea, a Greek 
colony of Lower Italy. This pliilosoplier made his first public appearance 
as a travelling reciter of poems, in which he inveighed vehemently against 
Homer and Hesiod, on account of the support rendered by them to the 
vulgar belief by their pretended genealogies of the gods. He ridiculed 
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the idea of men worshipping beings in their own image, gods whose 
appearance each nation moditied according to their own peculiarities of 
complexion and features—‘ the Ethiopians exhibiting their divinities of ft* 
black hue and with flat noses; while the Thracians gave them blue eyes-'' 
and a ruddy complexion.* He argued against the possibility of a plurality 
of gods, by shewing that, as whatever is eternal must be infinite, one would 
limit the infinity of another; but he seems himself never to have advanced 
beyond a state of doubt. Sometimes lie speaks of God as one, eternal, 
infinite, and immutable; at others he seems to regard nature as God? and 
while he confesses h'inself unable to discover the truth, he often loses him¬ 
self in the mazes of his own reasoning, bewildered by tortuous subtleties, 
lie has been suspected of atheism; but he must be regarded rather as an 
earnest searcher after truth, unable to satisfy himself of the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but never denying its possibility. lie was banished from 
his country for his scepticism, and died at a great age. 

Parmenides, who was a native of Elea, appears to have attempted to 
reconcile and harmonise the conflicting systems of his predecessors. Like 
most of the Italian philosophers, he turned his attention to politics; and 
the laws which he devised were considered so excellent, that his fellow- 
citizens took an oath to abide by them, which they renewed annually for a 
long time after his death. lie makes, in his metaphysical system, a 
decided distinction between the ideas which are arrived at through the 
senses, and those which arc obtained by reason—regarding the former as 
uncertain, and the latter as certain; but he obviates the sceptical ten¬ 
dencies of this system by admitting the existence of innate ideas, or certain 
fixed convictions in the mind. Opinions he considered to he dependent 
upon organization; hence lie follows Anaxagoras in discrediting the im¬ 
pressions conveyed by the senses, and relying solely upon the deductions 
of reason, llis physical system differed from that of Pythagoras, since 
discovered to bo the true system of the universe, in making the earth the 
centre; but he seems to have had some idea of the laws of gravitation; 
and it is probable that, had his works reached us in a more complete 
state, lie would have been found to have anticipated Newton. 

He was succeeded by Zeno, his pupil and adopted son, who distinguished 
himself as much by his patriotism as by his love of philosophy and indif¬ 
ference to the splendours of rank. He plotted against the Elean usurper, 
Nearchua; but his conspiracy being detected, he is said to have been 
pounded to death in a mortar. He is chiefly remarkable as the inventor 
of the dialectic method of argument, which was subsequently used by 
Socrates and Plato, and consisted in establishing the truth of a proposition 
by reducing its contradiction to an absurdity. His stylo is terse and 
condensed; and though some of his arguments against the credibility of 
impressions received through the senses are strange and sophistical,-yet 
mapy of his applications are apt and striking. He opposed the common 
nqtpn of space, by teaching that each space must be in another, and this in N 
a third, and so through a series expanded to infinity; and motion he held 
, to be a series of spaces, in which the object is at each moment stationary. 
The whole force of these views consists in an ambiguity of terms, and they " 
will not bear the test of sound logic. In his physical system he followed 
Zenophanes; but he did not share that philosopher’s scepticism as to the 
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existence of a Supreme Being, in which lie believed, teaching that God 
was one and infinite; and opposing the Ionic sect, by shewing the greater 
probability that the many were produced by the One than tire One by the 
many. Melissus, a native of Samos, and distinguished as a naval com¬ 
mander, was the last of the Eleatic sect, and docs not appear to have 
attained the distinction achieved by liis predecessors. ITe adopted the 
views of Parmcuides, and taught the infinity of the universe; but he 
maintained that the nature and attributes of Deity were subjects not to be 
entertained by human knowledge. 

Empedocles is considered by sonic as a disciple of Pythagoras, and by 
others as the last of the Eleatic sect; but his place is more properly a 
separate and independent one. He was a native of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
and lived B.c. 445. On returning to Sicily from travelling in Greece, he 
frequented the schools of the Pythagorean sect, to which ltollin considers * 
him to have belonged; but Hitter places him among the Elea tics. lie exerted 
himself to reform the constitution of Agrigentum and the manners of its 
people, as much as Pythagoras had done those of C'rotona, and with the 
same success. He was offered the supreme authority; but this he declined, 
his object being to render the constitution more democratic; with which 
view he obtained laws enacting that the council should be elected triennially, 
instead of for life, and that every citizen should be eligible to sit therein. 
While obtaining such renown and influence by his political abilities, he 
wrote poems, which were so much admired as to be publicly recited at the 
Olympic games, as those of Homer and Hesiod were, and acquired a reputa¬ 
tion for medical skill and knowledge, which is spoken of by Ilermippus, Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, Galen, Celsus, Plinv, and Origen. The maimer of his death 
is variously related. Diogenes Iaiertius asserts that, wishing to bo consi¬ 
dered as a supernatural being suddenly removed to his proper sphere, he 
threw himself into the crater of Mount Etna, that the circumstances of his 
departure from the world might not be known; and that the mountain, in 
a subsequent eruption, throw up one of his sandals, which was made of 
brass: but this account is doubtful, and Aristotle and others state that he 
died in Peloponnesus at an advanced age. In his abstinence from animal 
food, and the doctrine of transmigration which he held, declaring that he 
remembered having passed through the successive forms of life of a girl, a 
boy, a shrub, a bird, and a tish, before he became Empedocles, wc find a 
partial adherence to the tenets of the Pythagorean sect; but in other 
respects die approximates more closely to the Eleatics. With the latter 
sect, he considers the senses imperfect, and prefers the knowledge gained 
by the process of ratiocination: and in his cosmogony lie combines the 
notion of Heraclitus, that things were in a constant ebb and flow; with 
that of Anaxagoras, that the elements were not created, but arranged. 
Bat he stands distinct in his sublime idea, that the Divinity was led to 
arrange the elements into the various forms of matter by the principle of 
l-iove, whoso pure and holy influence originally pervaded all nature. The 
Divinity, however, being himself subject to the law of necessity, Hate, the 
destructive quality, as Love was the creative, had entered the world, and 
produced discord, enmity, and disorder. ‘The Divinity,' he says, ‘is 
wholly and perfectly mind, ineffable, holy; with rapid and swift-glancing 
thought pervading the whole world;’ and he discountenances the idea of 
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representing him in the form of a man. Empedocles, indeed, mast be 
regarded as one of the brightest stars of the pre-Socratic period of ancient 
philosophy; for however ridiculous the doctrine of the metempsychosis 
may now appear, we must judge the philosopher by the general light of his 
time, and not by our own standard; and then we shall understand how 
perplexing a subject was the immoidality of the soul even to minds so 
advanced as those of i’ythagoras, Zenophanes, and Empedocles. 

Leucippus, a disciple of Zeno, was the founder of a new philosophic 
sect, that of the Atomists, subsequently brought into considerable repute 
by Democritus. The place of his birth is unknown, and the information 
possessed concerning his personal history very scanty; but his philosophic 
researches appear to have been confined to the physical world. He taught 
that the universe was an infinite vacuum, in which floated material atoms, 
possessing the property of mutual attraction, by the combination of which 
different bodies, perceptible by the senses, were brought into being. This 
system was explained and extended by Democritus, a native of Abdera, a 
town of Thrace, who flourished about n.c. 431, dying at the age of ninety, 
or, according to others, of one hundred and ten years, llis father was an 
opulent citizen; and entertaining Xerxes very munificently at his house, 
the Persian king, in return for the hospitality shewn him, left dome Magian 
sages, who instructed Democritus in theology and astronomy. Their 
instructions engendered such a taste for philosophy in his mind, that, to 
gratify it, he travelled into Egypt, Persia, and India, until he had expended 
his entire inheritance, when lie returned to Abdera, and henceforth lived 
in frugality and seclusion. The judges of his native city, before whom he 
was cited for having dissipated his patrimony, were so charmed by his 
genius and erudition, that they voted him a considerable sum of money 
from the public treasury; and so groat was his reputation for wisdom and 
learning, that the sovereignty of the city was offered him, which he 
declined; and lfchen he died, his fellow-citizens defrayed the charges of his 
funeral, and erected statues to his memory. He applied himself to all the 
sciences, but excelled most in mathematics and astronomy; and he is said 
to have taught that the galaxy was a confused light, emanating from a 
multitude of stars. He adopted the atomic theory ot Leucippus; but in 
the additions which he made to it, a resemblance may be traced to the 
Anaxagorean theory of homaco-meriie; the only difference being, that the 
Ionic philosopher taught that the atoms were inert and motionless, while 
Democritus ascribed to them inherent qualities and powers, in which lie 
may be said to have anticipated the theory of inherent forces propounded 
by Leibnitz. His works being lost, no deeided opinion can be expressed 
as to h&t religious views; but he is generally considered as a materialist. 
This opinion derives support from his hypothesis of creation by the com¬ 
bination of atoms; but he is said to have acknowledged some hidden First 
Qtifce, the nature of which he confessed himself, with Zenophanes, unable 
to ascertain. It is certain, however, that he rejected the mythology and 
superstitions of the age, and denied the immortality of the soul. Borne 
yotwgf men are said to have once endeavoured to frighten him, by assuming 
tho supposed appearance of ghosts, and approaching liis secluded dwelling 
-at night; but he merely rebuked the absurdity of the attempt, without 
Roticing its reference to his own belief. Regarding atoms as the primary 
10 ' " 
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elements, which, being too minute to be perceptible by the senses, are 
known only by reason, he conceived that mental impressions were the 
result of images thrown off by them* which, entering the mind through the 
pores of the body, were there reflected; but he does not explain the cause 
of the variation in the impressions of the same object which the mind 
receives at different times. The moral system which he deduced from 
these metaphysics resembles that of ltobcrt Owen: opinions and actions 
being the- necessary results of the images which, reflected from objects, are 
impressed upon the mind, he held man to be irresponsible for them, because 
possessed of no control over them. 

Protagoras, the clisciplc and successor of Democritus, was also a native 
of Abdera, where he followed the humble and laborious occupation of a 
woodcutter, until the latter took him under his protection. Having tho 
opinion of Anaxagoras, Parmenides, and Empedocles, relative to the un¬ 
certainty of all that we perceive by our senses, he became as sceptical in 
ethics as in theology, and Iiis moral system does not rise above that of 
Archelaus. When he had completed his studies, he maintained himself by 
teaching; but having begun one of his works with tho words, ‘I neither 
know whether there are gods, nor what they arc,’ his works were ordered 
to be publicly burned; and he was banished not only from the city of 
Athens, where he then resided, but from the Athenian territory also. 

After Protagoras, tho Atomist sect declined, though its views wore 
revived, with some modifications, in the subsequent systems of Pyrrho and 
Epicurus. Under liis successors, Gorgias of Leontium, and Euthydemus 
and Dionysodcrus, brothers of Chios, its teachings became more and mows 
sophistical, and more imbued with scepticism, until truth and reason were 
completely obscured. Gorgias, who was a distinguished rhetorician, and 
lived upwards of a century, denied the existence of being, on tho ground 
that it could not he proved; and undervalued the evidence of reason, 
because it was often opposed to the testimony of* the senses. By the 
Chian brothers philosophy was still more corrupted and mystified. 
According to them, everything was doubtful, even our own existence; no 
opinion could be proved erroneous ; certainty could bo established upon no 
point; and neither right nor wrong could bo defined by any fixed prin¬ 
ciple. Much of this corruption may be traced to the persecution which 
pursued all who distinguished themselves by their scientific attainments. 
All who taught a system of the universe at variance with the fables of' 
Homer and Hesiod—all whose enlightened minds led them to reject the 
absurdities and superstitions of the national worship—were denounced as 
atheists, held up to universal opprobrium, and relentlessly persecuted. 
Anaxagoras, Zenophanes, and Protagoras, banished—Diagoras denounced, 
mid a reward offered for his head—Theodoras condemned to the fete of 
Socrates—were instances of a persecuting spirit, and of a clinging to dark¬ 
ness on the part of the Athenians, not calculated to promote the study 
of philosophy in a manner conducive to the interests of truth, and tho 
sterling progress of humanity. The intellect of Greece, cramped and fet¬ 
tered by Areopagitical shackles, expended itself in subtleties and sophisms, 
and the genius that might have measured the paths of the planets, or 
deciphered the stone record of the earth’s history, frittered itself away 
in rhetorical flourishes and vain conceits. 

• ■ ii 
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From this school rose Socrates, who, as Cicero says , 1 first brought philo¬ 
sophy down from heaven, where she had been employed till then in con* 
templating the course of the stars, and established her in cities, introduced 
her into private houses, and obliged her to direct her inquiries to what 
concerned the manners, duties, virtues, and viies of life. 1 lie was the son 
of a sculptor, and born at Athens n.c\ 470. In his youth he attended the 
lectures of Anaxagoras and Archelaus; but deeming the study of the posi¬ 
tive sciences of less importance to mankind than the inculcation of sound 
principles of morality, he devoted himself entirely to the latter department 
of philosophy, and, according to Xenophon, not only considered the sub¬ 
lime science of astronomy unworthy of his own attention, but treated with 
raillery and sarcasm ( the folly of those who studied such matters.' But iu 
moral philosophy the reputation which he acquired stands liigh, and even 
higher now, at this distance of time, than it did at Athens in his own day. 
The even tenor of his life, marked only by periods of military service in 
the expeditious to l’otuhca, Helium, and Amphipolis, presents less scope 
for comment than the circumstances of his death. In the year it. c. 400, 
the philosopher being then in his sc\ enticth year, he was suddenly arrested 
ou a charge of reviling the gods of Greece, and corrupting the youth of 
his native city, preferred by Melitus a poet—the poets of Greece being 
always the most inveterate enemies of her philosophers. It is probable, 
however, that Melitus was only an instrument in the affair, and that, as in 
the case of Anaxagoras, political intrigue led to the prosecution. Xenophon 
professes surprise at the condemnation of Socrates, and circumstances pro¬ 
bably rendered it necessary for both that eminent historian and Plato to 
write with caution respecting it; but ^Elian states a circumstance which 
seems the most satisfactory solution. ‘ Socrates, 1 says he, 1 disliked the 
Athenian constitution; for he saw that democracy is tyrannical, and 
abounds with all the evils of absolute monarchy. 1 In the opinion of Mr 
Mitford, both Xenophon and Plato have acknowledged enough to sub¬ 
stantiate this assertion; and if further proof were required, it might be 
obtained from the writings of the orator JKschines, who was nearly con¬ 
temporary with Socrates, and well understood the politics of the time. 
Indeed, though no charge of a political nature appeared in the indictment, 
it was urged against the philosopher by the prosecutors that he was dis¬ 
affected to the constitution, and had cast ridicule upon it. ‘ He taught his 
numerous followers, 1 said they, ‘ youths of the principal families of the city, 
to despise the established government, and to be turbulent and seditious; 
and his success has been seen in the conduct of two of the most eminent 
—Alcibiades and Critias. Even the best things he converted to these ilL 
purposes: from the most esteemed poets, and particularly from Homer, he 
selected passages to enforce his anti-democratio principles.* Nor did 
Socrates himself deny the charge: his defence, as reported by Plato, the 
mQStdUnstrious of his disciples, contains passages affording sufficient evi- 
dfpj£e of disaffection to the republican constitution of Athens for a charge 
-Ofhigh treason to have been founded upon. ‘ You well know, Athenians. 1 
said hc% ‘ tliat had 1 engaged in public business, 1 should long ago have 
perished without procuring any advantage either to you or to myself. Let 
the truth offend you: it is no peculiarity of your democracy, or of 
your national character; but wherever the people is sovereign, no man 
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who shall dare honestly to oppose injustice—frequent and extravagant 
injustice—can avoid destruction.’ The accusations against him were sup¬ 
ported by Lycon, one of the most powerful orators of the time; and 
Anytu8, a general who had acquired a high reputation in the Peloponnesian 
war, and had been the principal associate of Thrasybulus in the war against 
the thirty tyrants and the restoration of democracy, llis condemnation to 
death was pronounced by 281 voices against 275; and though Crito and 
Plato endeavoured to .obtain a commutation of the sentence into one of 
line, which they offered to pay. his judges were relentless. His sentence 
having been pronounced on the eve of the departure of the vessel which 
curried the annual state-offering to the temple of Apollo at Delos, he 
obtained a respite of thirty days, it being illegal to execute a criminal until 
the vessel’s return. He was compelled to drink a decoction of hemlock, 
and met death with calmness and resignation, conversing with his friends 
until the last moment concerning the immortality of the soul. 

As a moralist, Socrates was as superior to all who had preceded him as 
he was inferior to them in the field of natural and experimental philosophy; 
and in his religious.views he came nearer to the Christian system than any 
of the philosophers of ancient times, with the single exception of Plato, 
who was his disciple. By declaring conscience to be the inherent arbiter 
of right and wrong, lie at once took a higher place in the field of moral 
philosophy than had been held by Archelaus; and in insisting upon tho 
reality of truth, virtue, and justice, he awakened the minds of the Athe¬ 
nians to a sense of the sophistries of tho Atomists. But at the same tune, 
it must be confessed that while Democritus and Protagoras were famed for 
the strict rectitude of their moral character, it is admitted by even the 
admirers of Socrates that he was deficient in the domestic virtues; that the 
principles of morality which he taught were not fully acted upon in his 
own practice; and that lie considered it as meritorious to injure an enemy 
as to serve a friend. Indeed the fame which he has acquired as a moralist 
among the moderns must be ascribed to the circumstances of his death, 
and the assimilation of his political views to those of the writers by whom 
he has been lauded, rather than to any real superiority of his moral" system. 
This is admitted by Mr Mitford, who considers that his fame would have 
been much less but for tlic circumstance of his having had Plato and 
Xenophon for his biographers. His theology occupies a similar position 
to his ethics: it hangs midway between truth and error, like the coffin of 
Mohammed between heaven and earth. While teaching the unity, omni¬ 
science, and omnipotence of God, and views of the soul’s immortality' 
approaching more nearly to those of tho Christian than any which had 
been propounded by his predecessors, we yet find him believing in the 
existence of good and evil demons, and claiming foreknowledge on the 
ground of supernatural communications. His discourses on the being 
and attributes of God, as preserved by Plato, have been admired by 
many Christian writers; and he enforces the argument of design in the 
formation of organized bodies, as a proof of the existence of a Creator, 
in a manner which deprives the modems of at least the merit of ori¬ 
ginality. 

No seet was founded by Socrates. He was considered to belong to the 
Atomists; and the more distinguished of his disciples after his death 
t 13 
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founded each a new sect. The first of these, in order of time, was the 
Cyrenaic, so called after the birthplace of its founder, Aristippus, a native 
of Cyrene, in Libya. He visited Athens to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
but quittod it before the death of that philosopher, and lived some time at 
JEgina, whero, being of a sensual temperament, and possessed of ample means, 
he lived in great luxury, and abandoned himself to immoral courses. Ho 
afterwards resided some time at the court of the Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius, 
who admired his wit and light-hearted gaiety; but the accounts of his 
latter years vary—one stating that he returned to Cyrene, and founded a 
school there; and t\o other that ho died at Lipara, on his way home. He 
resembled Socrates in his rejection of the physical sciences, but in other 
respects there is a considerable difference between their respective systems. 
He agreed with the Eleatic sect in rejecting the evidence of the senses, 
which he regarded as uncertain; but ho maintained that though the senses 
might deceive with regard to the ideas, they conveyed of objects, they were 
correct in the perception of pleasure and pain. Hence he concluded man 
is led by bis organization to desire that which affords him pleasure, and to 
avoid that which causes him pain. Pleasure and pain were therefore 
regarded by him as the criteria of action; the former being considered the 
chief good to be sought, the latter the opposing evil to be avoided. Lest 
this doctrine should lead to immorality in his disciples, he placed the 
instincts under the regulation of reason; but this restriction was dis¬ 
regarded by Anuiceris and others of liis disciples, who maintained that the 
gratification of the senses was the sole end of life. Areta, his daughter, 
whom he carefully educated in his philosophy, attained considerable pro¬ 
ficiency; but his successor was Theodoras, who was likewise a native of 
Cyrene. This philosopher varied the system of Aristippus, by teaching 
that the chief things to be desired or avoided were joy and sorrow, and 
that a rational course of conduct led to the former, as inevitably as the 
reverse course tcndcA to the latter. Having publicly denied the existence 
of the gods, and treated the mythology of the Libyans as the offspring of 
ignorance and superstition, he was banished from Cyrene, and took refuge 
at Athens. In that city he would probably have been made a partaker of 
the fate of Socrates, had he not been saved by Demetrius Phalerens, by 
whose aid he escaped into Egypt, where lie was taken into the service of 
the reigning Ptolemy, ami sent as ambassador to Lysimachus. The place 
and manner of his death are uncertain; but it is believed that he eventually 
suffered the doom from which ho had twice escaped, and was put to death 
by poison for his opinions. 

The Megarcan sect was founded by Euclid, a citizen of Megara, a city 
of Achaia, whose zeal for the acquisition of knowledge was so ardent, that 
though a decree existed in his time by which the Megareans were prohi¬ 
bited from entering Athens under the penalty of death, he visited that city 
ey$fy evening disguised as a woman, in order to hear the discourses of 
Sfcftates. From that philosopher Euclid imbibed the doctrine of the unity 
of God; but bis system has more general conformity with the Eleatie, 
which ^he had studied previous to attending the Soeratic school. He 
differed from Socrates in discarding analogy in argument, and confining 
himself to the original proposition. He was succeeded by Enbillides, a 
native of Miletus, who had been his disciple, and "by whom his logical 
i4 f 
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system was expanded and improved; but the sect ultimately merged in 
that of the Stoics. 

The Elian sect was founded by Phtedon, a disciple of Socrates, and 
derived its name from his birthplace, Elis, a city of Peloponnesus. The 
tenets of this sect differ little from those of the Megareans. They held 
the unity of God, and maintained that no real difference could ever exist 
between the good aud the true. From this sect sprang tho Eretrian, so 
called from Eretria, a city of Euboea, the birthplace of Menedemus, its 
founder, who was successively a tent-maker, a soldier, and a teacher of 
philosophy. The only point of difference between this aud the Elian sect 
consisted in the total rejection by the Erotrians of all negative propositions, 
and their admission in argument of the affirmative alone. 

Tho sect of the Cynics was founded by Antisthenes, and derived its 
name from tho locality of the school—the Cynosaycs, or Temple of the 
White Dog. Its founder was an Athenian, and a disciple, first of the 
Atomist philosopher Gorgias, and afterwards of Socrates. The Cynics 
were the moral antipodes of tho Cyrcnaic sect; for while the latter made 
pleasure the chief good of life, Antisthenes and his followers affected a 
disregard of tho enjoyments, tho refinements, and even the decencies of 
life, worthy of the fakirs of India or the monks of La Trappe. Morose¬ 
ness and oxtremo asceticism were its characteristics; and there was aa 
affectation in the latter which did not escape the observation of Socrates. 

‘ Antisthenes,’ said he, ‘ you carry your contempt of dress too far: I see 
thy vanity through the holes of thy cloak.’ Diogenes, the most celebrated 
of his disciples, was a native of Sinope, a town of Paphlagonia, whence he 
was banished for debasing the coin—an offence for which his father, who 
was a banker, had likewise been banished. He went to Athens, where 
he attended the discourses of Antisthenes, whom lie soon surpassed in 
his contempt of custom and opinion in all that relates to the ordinary usages 
of society, lie always wore a ragged cloak, went barefooted, and lived in 
a tub, which he rolled about as lie wished to change tho locality of his 
habitation. Many curious anecdotes are related of lum—as of his 
requesting Alexander, when visited by that' potent monarch, to stand out 
of the sunshine, as the only favour which the Macedonian conqueror could 
confer upon him. In liis misanthropy and austerity there was an affectation 
which constantly revealed itself in liis actions; there was a Pharisaical 
egotism in his search through the streets of Athens at noon witli a lantern 
to find an honest man; there was pride in liis remark, as he stamped upon 
the rich carpet of Plato — 1 Thus I trample on the pride of Plato I ’ It was 
the pride of Marat, parading his soiled jacket, his yellow linen, and his bare 
throat, in the National Convention. In degrading human nature below the 
level of the savage, in continually outraging decorum under the pretence 
of opposing luxury, and in separating themselves from their fellows by a 
misanthropic disdain, hay the chief pretensions of this sect. Making a 
voyage to iEgina, Diogenes was captured by pirates, and being sold by 
them in the slave-market at Corinth, was purchased by Xeniades, who 
made him tutor to his children—a capacity in which he seems to have given 
satisfaction. His friends would have ransomed him; but he declined the 
offer,' saying, ‘ Lions are not tho slaves of those who feed them, hut those 
who feed them their servants.’ He died in this situation at the age of 
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ninety; and after Crates, a Theban of considerable wealth and distinction^ 
the sect became extinct. 

We now come to the most distinguished not only of the disciples of 
Socrates, but of all the philosophers of antiquity—l'lato. This great man 
was born in b. o. 429, but it is uncertain whether Athens or. iBgiua liad the 
honour of his birth. He was distinguished in youth alike by his virtues 
and his genius; his skill in music, and the merits of his poetical productions; 
the manly graco of his form, and his proficiency in gymnastic exercises. 
A few of his smaller oocms, which have been preserved, are very beautiful; 
and it is to he regretted, on this account, that lie should have destroyed 
his tragedies on commencing the study of moral philosophy under Socrates. 
He had previously studied the systems of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Par¬ 
menides, and Zeno, and soon surpassed even Socrates, through his aptitude 
for learning, his earnest thoughtfulness, and his knowledge of the physical 
sciences, in which his master was so deficient. He studied under Socrates 
nearly ten years, and on the death of that philosopher took refuge with 
Euclid at Megara, whence he made a voyage to Cyrene, to study mathe¬ 
matics and geometry under Theodoras, who was considered the greatest 
mathematician of the age. lie next visited Egypt in the hope of increasing 
his stock of knowledge, and afterwards made a voyage to the Greek colonies 
on the southern shores of Italy. At Tarentuni he was initiated by Archytas 
into the secrets of the Pythagoreans — a circumstance to which must 
probably be ascribed those enlarged political and social views which ho 
afterwards embodied in his ideal republic. The desire of the Pytliagoreans 
to obtain an influence over the mind of the younger Dionysius, tyrant of 
Sicily, led him to make two voyages to Syracuse, where, though liis mission 
was unsuccessful, he was received with the respect due to his character, 
and made the acquaintance of Aristippus and Diogenes. He had intended 
to travel into Persia and India, but being prevented by the disturbed stato 
of those countries, lie returned to Athens, after an absence of several years, 
and purchased a beautiful spot in the suburb of Academus* where he estab¬ 
lished his school. Here he had for his disciples Xcnocrates, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Spcusippus, and Theophrastus—men drawn from all parts of 
Greece, and forming a galaxy of intellectual brightness such as Athens had 
never witnessed before. Neither Aristippus nor Aristotle, both contem¬ 
porary founders of philosophic sects, could eclipse the fame of one whose 
brilliantly-illuminated mind shed its light over distant countries, and was 
destined to exercise an influence over dislant ages. Equal to Socrates as 
a moralist, and to Demosthenes as a rhetorician, he was superior to the 
former as a natural philosopher, and to both—and indeed to all the sages 
o^,antiquity—as a political teacher and a social theorist. Among the 
$£g|&iful groves of Acaderaus, the latter years of liis life flowed calmly on 
timbe practice of virtue, the pursuit of philosophy, and the refined and 
ijgjpfonal enjoyment of life—terminating, after a lingering illness, borne with 
;$fciignfttion and fortitude, on his eighty-first birthday, b.c. 348. 

; The writings of Plato have been preserved, and his celebrated description 
, of an imaginary republic, which has been treated of in our Paper on 
1 Social Utopias,’ has been the foundation upon which have been rinsed 
the superstructures of Bacon. More. Harrington. Camnanella, and others* 
16 
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They were widely disseminated and read with avidity during his life, and 
were as much admired by the early Christians as by the philosophers of, 
Greece and Rome—St Augustine expressing his commendation of them as 
warmly as Cicero. His style is so beautifully harmonious, and so highly 
poetic, that it was currently said in his time that, sleeping when a child on 
Mount Iiymettus, the bees which swarm there dropped honey on his Ups; 
and ancient and modem writers have vied with each other in expressing 
their admiration of it. Quintilian says, that he seems not to speak the 
language of men, but of the gods; and liollin, that 1 the flow and numbers 
of his elocution form a harmony scarce inferior to that of Homer's poetry.’ 
llis views upon the nature and attributes of Cod, and upon the immortality 
of the soul, imbibed from Socrates, but tinctured by his previous study of 
the writings of Pythagoras, and his subsequent connection with the Pytha¬ 
gorean sect in Italy, led the early Christians to prefer him before all the 
other philosophers of ancient times; and to this preference must be ascribed 
the tradition mentioned by llrucker, that in the reign of Constantine, his 
body was found with a golden plate upon the breast, upon which was 
engraved a prediction of the birth of Jesus, and a declaration of faith in 
him as the Saviour of the world. Iso one would have condemned this 
religious fraud more than Plato himself, who justly regarded truth as one 
of the first and most essential qualities of a virtuous character. His 
analytical powers were greater than were possessed by any of his prede- 
oessors and contemporaries, ami perceiving the tendency of men in general 
to adopt whatever views might bo propounded to them without sufficient 
inquiry, he subjected every theory to a profound scrutiny; to which he was 
likewise led by his knowledge of the principles of the Eloatic sect. This 
system, which proceeds upon the assumed tendency of general opinion to 
deceive, is usually termed the Dialectic, and on it Plato founded the criterion 
of -truth contained in his celebrated theory of Idea. 

Philosophy was divided by Plato into three parts—Dialectics, Physics, 
and Ethics; the latter comprising politics and the science of society, while 
the first included the other two branches, which were made subordinate to 
it. Dialectics was the science by which he traced the operations of the 
mind to certain fixed ideas inherent in the mind itself, though existing 
independent of it. Truth was tested by the concurrence with, or antagonism 
to, these innate ideas of the appearances with which we are presented by 
the senses—a theory which may be considered as an extension of tho 
Socratic idea of conscience. He was very particular in the use of logical 
definition, in order to guard against fallacies arising from the use of ambi¬ 
guous terms—a result which had often,attended the inquiries of his pre¬ 
decessors. He believed the tendency of the human will to be naturally 
towards goodness, inferring, from the idea of an all-perfect Deity, that good 
i* the general law, and that man Is attracted to it by his nature. In order 
to account for the presence of evil in a world which has originated in the 
Divine goodness, and in which man's ideas and aspirations are all towards 
good, he considers evil as the result of ignorance, which is an imperfect or 
diseased state of the soul, impeding it in its progress towards that absorp¬ 
tion into the Divinity, to which it nevertheless aspires. Moral disease 
being the result of ignorant or mistaken views of real good, he held it to 
be the aim of the philosopher to eradicate or correct them, and to elevate 
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the mind to a proper appreciation of truth and beauty. Hence he lays 
great stress upon education as a means of advancing towards moral and 
intellectual perfection both the individual and society. 

The physical system of Plato combined the Atomic theory of Pythagoras 
with portions of the Ionic philosophy, as modified by Heraclitus. In his 
investigations into the nature of electricity and magnetism, and also con¬ 
cerning the physiology of absorption and nutrition, he is at once lucid and 
profound, and treads closely upon the discoveries of modem inquirers. 
His cosmogony bears a close resemblance to that of Moses, and some 
portions of the account are related in words which seem actually bor¬ 
rowed from Genesis. After describing the creation of a class of subordi¬ 
nate divinities, formed from fire, he makes God address them respecting 
the formation of man in terms very similar to the words of Genesis: 
-—‘And God said, let us make man in our image,, after our like¬ 
ness.’ The order of creation is likewise Mosaic: the heavens and the 
earth being first formed, and afterwards animals of every kind. ‘ When 
the Father who generated it,’ says he, ‘ perceived both living and moving, 
the generated glory of the everlasting divinities, he was filled with admi¬ 
ration ; and being delighted, further contemplated the working it Btill more 
to a resemblance of the pattern.’ The fate of Socrates made Plato 
extremely cautious in developing his opinions upon theological topics, and 
hence there is some difficulty in arriving at a correct estimate of them. In 
the ‘ Timoeus ’ he says, that ‘ the Father of the world cannot be named; ’ and 
in his treatise ‘ De Legibus,’ that ‘ wc should not be curious to know pro¬ 
perly what God is.’ Elsewhere he says: ‘ the world, the heavens, the start, 
the earth, souls, and those to whom the religion of our forefathers ascribes 
divinity—all this is God.’ In other parts of his works we may trace the 
same fear of expressing liis opinions on this subject freely and without dis¬ 
guise ; nor was ho without cause of fear, as we arc told by Diogenes 
Laertius that he was once significantly reminded that ‘ some of the 
hemlock of Socrates was still loft in the cup.’ He recognises God as the 
Creator of the universe ; and though he sometimes calls matter eternal, he 
is considered by his commentators to have believed, not that it had always 
existed visibly, but that it had existed intellectually in the idea of God 
from all eternity. ‘The exemplar or model of the world,’ says he, ‘is 
from all eternity; ’ just as a picture may be said to exist in the mind of the 
painter before he transfers the conception of his genius to the canvas. 
The expression we liave quoted is remarkable, from its apcordance with a 
passage in Genesis, as explained by a French commentator, Guet, who 
observes that the words, ‘ and God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good,’ signify, ‘ that God, considering all his works at 
one view, and comparing them with each other, and with the eternal model 
of which they were tho expression, found their beauty and perfection most 
excellent.’ 

■ %h& seat of the soul is placed by Plato in the head; and in a beattti- 
ftwjF-exprcssed mythical figure, he represents it as forming opinion, partly 
frtm the action of the human body, by which sensation is stimulated. 
Between the soul and the Deity he supposes a connection to exist, through 
its aspirations after good, by which it is attracted towards the all-perfect 
lead unchangeable God. The Divine Nature he held to manifest itself in 
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the three aspects of beauty, proportion, and truth—the combinations of which 
are so various and endless, that no single idea can possibly express the 
glorious nature of the Divinity, even if it were possible for an imperfect 
being to understand the nature of all-perfect Deity. The Divine Mind was 
therefore only conceivable through those works which, proceeding from its 
inherent love, were formed after the model of its own perfection—an idea 
which seems derived from the philosophy of Empedocles. Regarding the 
soul as a part of the Divine Spirit, continually aspiring to absorption into 
it, Plato was led to believe it immortal; and this doctrine he supported by 
his theory of innate ideas. But many of his arguments for the soul's 
immortality are so weak, that Cicero, though an admirer of the doctrine, 
thought them unsatisfactory. The condition of the soul after its separa-- 
tion from the body by death he made dependent upon the tenor of the 
individual's life—those bouIs which had contracted no stain during their 
earthly probation being absorbed into the Divine Spirit, as the state’ most 
adapted for their future happiness; while those who have become sullied 
by vicious indulgences are banished to a place of punishment. For the 
latter class of souls he introduced into Iris system the metempsychosis, 
with some modifications of his own: supposing that the future condition of 
each will he adapted to its characteristics while upon earth—the effeminate 
being changed into women, the indolent into beasts, the frivolous into 
birds, and the ignorant into fishes. lie also taught that the evil propen¬ 
sities contracted by the soul during its sojourn in tire body remained with 
it after separation—the polluted soul of the voluptuary being tormented 
with desires which he ctyinot gratify, and that of the drunkard with a 
perpetual thirst which he cannot alleviate. 

We find in those writings of Plato which touch upon morals, sentiments 
of a far more elevated order than had been inculcated by any of his pre¬ 
decessors, not excepting even Socrates. lie lays it down as an indisputable 
maxim of social life, that we ought not wilfully to injure any one, nor to 
seek revenge for injuries received from our enemies; but to live constantly 
in the practice of virtue, the forgiveness of injuries, and the benevolent 
application of the talents with which nature may have endowed us. This 
is very different from the maxim of Socrates, that it is allowable to injure 
our enemies, and shews how much Plato, from the cosmopolitan humanity 
which distinguished him, improved upon his* master, and how near hie 
approached to the sublime principles of morality enunciated by the Founder 
of Christianity. The manner in which lio points out the difference between 
being and seeming to be virtuous, in his contrast of a good man in adver¬ 
sity with a bad man enjoying affluence and prosperity, also gives ns a 
highly favourable view of his moral system. . He supposes two men, the * 
one devoid alike of faith, probity, or honour; the other virtuous and just, 
and aiming at being perfectly so, rather than seeming to be so. .The first 
scruples not at fraud, injustice, or calumny, in order to attain his selfish 
ends; hesitates at the commission of no crime, provided he can but conceal 
it from the world; and blinds the eyes of the multitude by the frequency 
and magnificence of his presents to the gods. By this means he heaps up 
riches, acquires honours and distinctions, and enjoys all the advantages and 
luxuries which wealth and a high* social position can bestow. The other, 
fervently attached to justice and virtue, intent solely upon the performance 
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of bis duty, and aiming at the reality, not the mere appearance of good¬ 
ness, is despised and neglected, blackened by the tongue of calumny, ati^ 
pointed at by the finger of scorn, and eventually doomed to imprisonment, 
tortures, and death. * Yet who,’ says the philosopher, * would not ratheir 
be this man than the other?’ Here, again, we are forcibly struck by till? 
contrast which such elevated sentiments present to the maxim of Arehe- 
laus —that virtue and vice were not determinable by nature, but by con-, 
vent ion; and to those of Gorgias and the later Atomists—that there was 
no eternal and immutable law of right; nothing bnfc a base expediency 
to determine human onduct. 

Politics was considered by Plato as a necessary branch of moral philo¬ 
sophy ; and he has aimed in his ideal republic at a system of government 
and of society based upon universal principles, atid embodying the truth, 
beauty, and proportion manifested in the Divine Nature. Aristotle 
charges him with overlooking, in the pursuit of an ideal perfection, the 
impediments presented by the moral and physical conditions of man’s 
nature ; hut the republic idealised by Plato is less visionary than it 
appears, since he only collected into a whole what appeared to him the 
best laws and institutions of the ancient states. He presents us with little 
which had not been actualised before his time in'Sparta, in Crete, or in 
Crotona. His aim was to make men happy by making them virtuous ^ 
and though opinions may differ as to the means by which he proposed to 
attain an object which all must acknowledge to be desirable, the accordanev 
which he believed his system to have with the Divine Nature cannot but 
be regarded as a higher reference than the irqji law of might, which was 
the origin of governments in ancient times. 

After the death of Plato his disciples divided into two sects—the Aca-, 
demies and the Peripatetics; the former being the proper followers of 
Plato, the latter a new school founded by Aristotle. Speusippns, the 
nephew of Plato, succeeded him as the head of the Academic sect; but he 
was inferior to its founder both in talents and virtue, and held the chair 
only eight years, resigning it in favour of Xenocrates. This philosopher 
returned to the Pythagorean theory of number, expanding the idea, that 
the first One is not an absolute and universal good, but only one among 
many species of good, into the assumption of a plurality of gods, which he 
seems to have supposed the planets to be. Xenocrates was more con¬ 
spicuous for virtue and integrity than for the brilliancy of bis intellect; 
and he was the only one of the Athenian ambassadors to Philip of Mace¬ 
donia whom that prince was unable to bribe. His strict integrity and dis¬ 
interestedness rendered him so poor, that he was unable to pay the alien 
' tax, he being a native of Chalcedon; and Diogenes Laertius states that he 
was,sold*as a slave to pay the arrears, and bought by Demetrius Phalereue, 
who gave him his liberty. Rollin doubts the accuracy of this story, on 
tlgfcgfound that the Athenians would not have treated a philosopher of the 
.refutation of Xenocrates so harshly; and prefers the version of the atifcir 
given by Plutarch, tliat the tax was paid by a friend as the philosopher 
was on llis way to prison; but the banishment of Anaxagoras and Pro¬ 
tagoras, the narrow escapes from death of Diagoras and Theodoras, the' 
hemlock draught of Socrates, and the significant warnings received' by 1 
Plato, are an answer to the doubts of M. Rollin; and the fact, that it was A 
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Demetrius rival ere us who saved Theodoras from the fate intended for him 
by the Areopagites, affords considerable support to the version of the 
affair given by Diogenes Laertius. Xenoerates died b.c. 316, at tho age 
Of eighty-two, and was succeeded by Polciuon and Crates, who made no 
departure from his doctrines, and arc little known. Crates was succeeded 
by .Crantor, a nath e of Soli in Cilicia, whom Cicero mentions as one of 
the pillars of the Platonist sect; but after his death, little of the spirit of 
its founder remained in the school, which was from that time called the 
^Middle, or Second Academy, to distinguish those who belonged to it from 
the proper disciples of Plato. 

Arcesilaus, who introduced the innovations in opinion which led to 
this distinction, was a native of Pitanc in Jhlolia, and was successively the 
pupil of Polemou, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Grantor, and Pyrrho. He 
possessed considerable genius, and much eloquence; but his character was 
a compound of brilliant virtues and deplorable vices. While degrading 
himself as a man and as a philosopher by reckless indulgence in vicious 
excesses, he yet delighted in acts of benevolence ; and many pleasing anec¬ 
dotes are told of. his profuse generosity, and tho delicacy with which it 
was exercised. Imbibing the sceptical philosophy of Pyrrho, whose tenets 
were then extensively promulgated, he denied the capability of man to 
attain certainty in any matter, and maintained tluit the reason and the 
senses were equally deceptive. Socrates had confessed that he only knew 
that he knew nothing; Arcesilaus doubted whether he know even that. 
Ilis rule of life was to seek good and avoid evil; and in this, man was 
to be guided, by probabilities, since be held nothing to he certain, nothing 
determinable, either by the feelings or the reason. He died insane, from 
the effects of excessive drinking, at the ago of seventy-five—the same de¬ 
grading vice having destroyed his mind and sapped his physical energies. 
Lacydes, his successor, died palsied from the same cause; and neither this 
philosopher nor his successors, Evander and Egoslmus, did anything to 
raise the Platonist philosophy from the slough into which it had fallen. 

Cameades, a native of Cyronc, and a pupil of tho last-named philosopher, 
was the founder of what is called the Later or New Academy, which did 
not differ materially from that which had been established by Arcesilaus. 
He differed from tlve latter in not absolutely denying that there arc truths, 
but maintained that they were so mingled with errors and falsehoods, that 
it was impossible to distinguish between them. He was a keen disputant, 
and applied .himself with so much ardour to the refutation of the Stoics, 
that he is said to have observed, that but for them he should never have 
attained any celebrity, lie used tho arguments of Chrysippus, then the 
chief support of Stoicism, to confute him; and while at Rome on an 
embassy, lie one day refuted all the arguments which lie had used the day 
before in praise of justice—a display of polemical skill which led Cato to 
regard him as a dangerous character, lie died b.c. 133, at the age of 
eighty-five, and was succeeded by Clitomaclius, a native of Carthage, 
under whom and his disciples the philosophy of the Academy sank lower 
and lower. Philo, who succeeded Clitomaclius, taught both philosophy 
and rhetoric, but at different times, and had among his pupils the cele¬ 
brated Cicero.„ Antlochus, a native of Ascalon, and a disciple of Philo, 
was the last of the Academic sect, and laboured, though with little success, 
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to restore the Platonist philosophy to its purity. Cicero, who attended 
his lectures while at Athens, was charmed with his eloquence; and 
Lucullus, a Roman as eminent for his zeal for learning as for his abilities 
in war, was assiduous in the cultivation of his friendship. 

Having thus, briefly traced the Platonist sect to its extinction, we must 
now retrace our way to the death of its founder, when, as already stated, 
his disciples became divided, and a new sect was instituted by Aristotle. 
This philosopher was a native of Stagyra, a town of Thrace, and was bom 
R.o. 384. ilis father was physician to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, and 
dying while the future philosopher was very young, tlie latter was placed 
by his relatives under the care of Proxcnus, who was his guardian and 
tutor, until he attained the age of seventeen, when lie went to Athens to 
complete his studies under Plato. He is said to havo dissipated his 
patrimony while at Athens, and to have afterwards subsisted by the sale 
of drugs; but little is certainly known of him until after the death of 
Plato, when he quitted Athens, and retired to the court of his fellow-pupil, 
Hermias, king of Atarnca, a small state in Mysia, by whom he was well 
received, and whose sister he subsequently married. Being afterwards 
appointed by Philip of Macedonia preceptor to his son, the conquering 
Alexander, he removed to the court of that monarch, where he resided 
until his pupil entered upon his military career, when he repaired to 
Athens. Xenocrates was then the head of the Academy; and Aristotle 
established a school in the Lyceum, where his lectures soon attracted 
a great number of hearers. From a habit of walking about while deliver¬ 
ing liis discourses, which probably proceeded from the restless activity 
of his mind, he was called the Peripatetic—a name which was afterwards 
extended to his disciples. He taught in the Lyceum thirteen years; at 
the expiration of which, the rancour of the Athenian priesthood was again 
manifested in an accusation of impiety, brought against him by a priest 
of Ceres, and he was cited before the Areopagus. The charge was based 
upon a poem in honour of Hermias, and an inscription upon the pedestal 
of that monarch’s statue, both of which were written by the philosopher, 
and were alleged to have an irreligious tendency. Aristotle did not appear 
to the citation, but taking warning from the fate of Socrates, left Athens, 
and retired to Chaicis, in the island of Euboea, saying that he would spare 
the Athenians the Btigma of a second crime against philosophy. He died 
shortly afterwards, in his sixty-third year, and his body was removed for 
interment to Stagyra, the inhabitants of which erected a monument to his 
memory, and instituted a festival in honour of Iiim. Quintilian says that 
he does not know which to admire most in this philosopher—his vast and 
profound, erudition, the great number of works which he wrote, their 
infinite variety, or the beauty of liis style. His writings seem to have 
eomjtflkended the whole of the sciences, as known at that time; but of 
ilpPfcy volumes to which they extended, only ten have been preserved to 
thepjtesent day. lie divides philosophy into three branches—Theoretic, 
EfficJfDQ and Practical: the first including physics, mathematics, and 
metaphysics; the second, logic and rhetoric; and the third, ethics and 
politics; which last he was probably induced to consider as a branch of 
iftOral philosophy by the example of Plato. In his physical system he 
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opposes the older philosophers in a manner that lias been considered unfair 
as well as illogical; and his astronomy derives a peculiar character from liis 
theory of motion, and of the tendency of bodies to certain fixed points. 
His physics, however, need not be discussed here; since no advance was 
made in the study of astronomy, and of the laws of matter and motion, 
from the time of Pythagoras until that of Copernicus. 

The theology of Aristotle is comprised in his metaphysics. Its tenden¬ 
cies are decidedly materialistic; for though he calls tho stars divine bodies, 
and seems to attribute life and action to them, he evidently does not regard 
them as deities; and the terms in which he speaks of an overruling Provi¬ 
dence are vague and ambiguous. Sometimes he asserts that Divinity resides 
solely in the principle of intelligence; and in other portions of his works he 
speaks of nature or the universe as Cod. He does not directly deny the 
immortality of the soul; but it does not appear that he held either this 
doctrine or that of the soul’s immateriality. His views upon the nature 
of the soul are very obscure; but throughout his metaphysics there 
is a strong tendency to refer all impulses to the laws of matter. Ho 
considers the soul as the centre of 'ensation, and as the source of life 
as well as of thought; but the sensations are received through tho flesh, 
whicli he regarded as tho medium by which impressions of external objects 
are conveyed to the soul. It was the organ, he considered, not of reason 
alone, but likewise of nutrition and locomotion—the seat as much of the 
animal faculties as of tliat of thought. In his logic he proceeds upon the 
assumption, that truth and error do not depend upon things so much as upon 
words; for which reason he fixed rules of correct definition, by reducing all 
things to the ten categories of Quantity, Quality, Relation, Action, Passion, 
Place, Time, Position, Possession, and Substance. Besides these he adopted, 
in order to facilitate logical inquiry, five predicates—Genus, Species, 
Difference, Property, and Accident: thus man is a species of the genus 
animal ; his colour is a difference, his capability of reasoning is a property, 
and his name is an accident. The syllogistic system of reasoning, of which 
Aristotle was the introducer, is defined by him as ‘an enunciation in which, 
from certain admitted propositions, a necessary conclusion is drawn distinct 
from them, and yet employing the same idea.’ Thus misery is the result 
of sin; war leads to misery; war, therefore, is sinful. In the departments 
of logic and rhetoric Aristotle holds a distinguished place; but in his 
practical philosophy he is much inferior to Plato. A fundamental tenet of 
bis ethical system is, that the moral character of man is the consequence of 
liis natural endowment; from which he assumes that a high order of virtue 
cannot exist apart from perfect physical development. But though he 
makes the character of man depend upon organization and natural exterior 
influences, he considered man so far a free agent as to be responsible for 
the proper exercise of moral self-discipline. Happiness he held to be the 
supreme good to be sought after, and this was to be attained by implioit 
obedience to the legislation Of nature. His political system differs 
materially from that of Plato, and is based more upon expediency. He 
considered that the form ,of government should be modified according to 
the national character of different peoples; but he appears to give a 
preference to elective monarchy, with an aristocratic constitution. The 
tofottt glaring, defect of his system is its recognition of slavery; but in this 
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he was supported by the practice of all the nations of antiquity, even by 
that of Sparta, the institutions of which he seems to have taken to a consi¬ 
derable extent as his model. We may trace a resemblance to the views of 
Lycurgus, not only in this justification of slavery, but likewise in the 
sanction which he gives to the destruction of deformed children, in the 
importance which he attaches to physical education, and in the checks 
which he imposes upon the individual accumulation of wealth. He 
discountenances war, but only because it exhausts national resources. 
Governments are charged in his system with the moral supervision of 
the people, and with the education of the rising generation: it is their 
duty to reward and encourage virtue as much as to punish and repress 
vice, and to afford each citizen an education in accordance with the 
demands of the state upon him. The branches of education which he 
recommends are— grammar, music, gymnastics, and design; religion is 
excluded—the state concerning itself only with the cultivation of the 
intellect, and the inculcation of the moral and social duties. 

Before his retirement to Chalcis, Aristotle had appointed as his successor 
at the Lyceum Theophrastus, a native of the isle of Lesbos, and as famous 
for the beauty and delicacy of his style as for his scientific knowledge. He 
filled the place of his master with so much reputation and success, tliat his 
hearers amounted to 2000, and he had for his disciple and intimate friend 
Demetrius Phalereus. lie did not depart from the system of Aristotle, but 
gave particular prominence to his doctrine of the inlluence of external cir¬ 
cumstances upon human happiness. After this philosopher, there is little to 
comment upon in the progress of the soot. Strato, who was the master of 
thq celebrated Ptolemy Philadelphia, confined himself chiefly to physics, 
and taught that there was no other divinity than nature, and that nature 
was ‘ the principle of all productions and of all mutations.’ Under his 
successors, Lycon, Ariston, and Critolaus, the sect fell into disrepute; 
rhetoric became more L studied than philosophy, ethical investigation was 
abandoned, and the sect ultimately merged in the opposite schools of 
Zeno and Epicurus, 

Zeno was a merchant of Citium, a Phoenician colony in the island of 
Cyprus; but being shipwrecked oft’ Pirams, lie took up his abode at 
Athens, and entering a bookseller’s shop, to divert his mind by reading 
from liis misfortune, lie was incited by the perusal of the works of Xeno¬ 
phon to inquire where such men as the author were to be met. Crates 
happened to be passing at the moment, and the bookseller pointed him out 
to the notice of his customer, who immediately followed the Cynic, and 
studied under him for ten years. The morality of the Cynics pleased him; 
but he could not endure tlieir rough manners and offensive habits, and he 
passed 'from their school to that of the Platonists, studying for ten year* 
Lgmjigp under Xenocrates and Polemon. His high character, for integrity, 
Oml’lns habitual self-denial and temperance, having obtained him much 
j he opened a new school of philosophy in the Colonnade, where the. 

1 publio pictures were placed, from which locality the sect which he founded, 
derived its denomination —Stoa being the Greek for porch or portico. Aa , 
.might be expected from his previous studies, Hie system which he taught,, 
occupies a, middle place between those of Plato and Antiathenes—inferior , 
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to tire former, but excelling the latter. I-Iib physical system is more 
materialistic tli&n even that of Aristotle; but his ideas upon the nature Of 
things and the formation of the universe are expressed in language much 
clearer, and with loss doubtfulness, than are those of the Stagyrite. He 
taught that the universe is composed of but four elements, which make but 
one continued nature, without division, and that nothing exists besides 
them; that the source of the universal intelligence, and of all souls, is the 
lire united in the ether, where its purity suffers no diminution, because the 
grosser elements do not mingle with it; that the whole universe is per¬ 
meated by tills lire, which is distinguished above the other elements by 
the property of intelligence, and which, through this property, operates 
upon them; that by the operation of this principle of intelligence in the 
lire all things were produced—not blindly, and by chance, but according to 
certain fixed and immutable laws; that the universe was maintained and 
governed by this pervading principle, which was the same as what some 
called Nature, and others God; and that the matter of which the universe 
is composed, as well as the intelligent principle resident in tire, had existed 
eternally. But while ascribing the formation of the universe to this per¬ 
vading intelligence, which he says is what some call Nature, he yet con¬ 
sidered that the sun and moon, and all the stars and planets, as well as tho 
souls of those in whom the ethereal fire, burned with uncommon brilliance, 
were a species of divinities; and that religious adoration was due to intelli¬ 
gence, the soul of the universe, under whatever name custom might confer 
upon it in different parts of tho world. Tlic formation of the universe, it 
will be seen, was a very different operation from that of absolute creation: 
both the matter, and the intelligence which arranged it iu order, were sup¬ 
posed to have been eternal, as it was a principle strongly insisted upon by 
the Stoics that matter could not be produced from, or reduced to, nothing. 
The universe was ultimately to be resolved into fire;; and with this idea 
Zeno connected his views upon tho partial immortality which ho ascribes 
to the human soul. lie did not believe in its absolute immortality, but 
taught that it had an existence after tho death of the body, and upon the 
final conflagration of the universe, became absorbed into the universal soul. 
Until that period, the souls of the departed inhabited the upper regions of 
the air, and engaged in the philosophic contemplation of the universe. 
The quietism of the Stoics led them to regard this future state of the soul 
with much satisfaction. ‘ We shall certainly be happy,’ says Cicero, iu 
commenting upon these views, ‘when, with our bodies, we shall have 
thrown off all passion and disquiet. What now constitutes our joy, when, 
free from all care, we apply ourselves ardently to some object tliat engages 
and delights us, we shall then do with far greater liberty—abandoning 
ourselves entirely to the contemplation of all things, which it will bo given 
us to know perfectly. The situation of the places to which wo shall have 
attained, in facilitating our view of celestial objects, and kindling in us the 
desire of penetrating their beauties, will enable us fully to satisfy the 
insatiable ardour natural to us for knowing truth. And it will discover 
itself more or less to us, in proportion as we shall have been more or less 
solicitous to nourish ourselves with It during our abode upon earth.’ The 
moral system of the Stoics was based upon that of the Cynics, but was 
immeasurably superior to it in the manner of its reduction to practice. It 
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was a point of faith with all the ancient philosophic sects, that the supremo 
good of human existence was a life regulated in accordance with the laws 
of nature; but from the different manner in which ttyey explained this 
conformity, a diversity of opinions arose among them. Zeno made it con¬ 
sist in the strict and constant practice of virtue, lie taught that a virtuous 
life alone could be a happy one; because it was the only one consistent 
with the teachings of nature, as reflected in the candour, simplicity, ten¬ 
derness, gratitude, compassion, and innocence so generally found in chil¬ 
dren. Neither health, riches, nor reputation could, in the opinion of Zeno, 
increase the happiness of the wise man, nor could disease, poverty, or 
ignominy diminish it: virtue alone would bo sufficient to render him 
happy, whatever might bo the conditions amid which he lived. Other 
philosophers regarded pain as an evil which diminished the happiness of 
man, though the wise would support it with fortitude and resignation, and 
not allow it to render them miserable ; but Zeno was of opinion that such 
an idea degraded and dishonoured virtue, which should alone, and of itself, 
be sufficient to constitute happiness—to which all the goods of life added no 
more than the light of the stars does to that of the sun, a drop of water to 
the immensity of the ocean, or a mite to the riches of Croesus. This is a 
lofty idea of virtue certainly; but in the practice of the Stoics there was 
too much of that ostentation which distinguished the Cynics. Endurance 
of the evils of life without murmuring, and inaccessibility to tenderness or 
compassion—which they regarded as weaknesses unworthy of the wise man 
—were their chief c haracteristics. A Chippewa at tho stake of torment 
would have realised their idea of a perfect man. ‘ They reduced their sage 
to an image of brass or marble,’ says ltollin, ‘ in hopes to render him firm 
and constant in his own misfortunes and those of others. For they wore 
for having him equally insensible to both; and that compassion should not 
make him consider that as a misfortune in his neighbour which ho ought 
to regard as indifferent in respect to himself. They did not know tlmt the 
sentiments they strove to extinguish were part of the nature of man, and 
that to root out of his heart the compassion, tenderness, and warm con¬ 
cern with which nature itself inspires us for what happens to our neigh¬ 
bour, was to destroy all tho lies of humanity and of civil society.’ 

Zeno died B.c. 264, at the age of ninety-eight, and a monument was 
erected to his memory in the C< vamiens. Ho was succeeded in tho Stoa 
by Clteanthes, a native of Assos in Troas, who was so poor a man that he 
toiled the greater part of the night in order to gain his subsistence, and 
enable him to apply himself during the day to the study of philosophy 
under Zeno. Being cited before the Areopagus to give an account of how 
he supported himself, he produced the gardener for whom he drew water 
every night; upon which the judges, struck with his zeal for philosophy, 
ordered him ten mime (about thirty pounds) out of the publio treasury. 
Ha filled the Stoic chair with great reputation, and was succeeded by 
Chrysippus, of whom Seneca speaks in terms of the highest praise. He 
was a native of Soli, a town in Cilicia, and a famous logician ; his works 
were very numerous, but full of inaccuracies and tedious repetitions. In¬ 
deed the Stoics generally made no pretence to beauty of style, and their 
discourses were dry and unadorned. Quintilian, however; mentions with 
praise a work'd this philosopher upon tho education of children. He 
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associated for some time with the Platonists, and following their manner of 
maintaining both sides of a question, his own sect complained that he had 
raised such strong arguments for the Academic system, tliat he could not 
afterwards refute them, and supplied Carncades with weapons against him¬ 
self. He made several innovations in the system of Zeno, teaching that 
only the souls of those whose lives had been blameless would exist until 
the final dissolution of the globe, and that the divinities would share in the 
general absorption into the eternal soul of the universe. He also advo¬ 
cated the community of women, which lie probably derived from. Plato; 
and in this arrangement ho went so far as to sanction incest. The immoral 
tendencies of his teaching in this respect do not appear to liave impaired 
his reputation with the Athenians; for on his death, n.c. 214, they raised 
a monument to his memory beside that of Zeno, and set up his statue 
among those of the most illustrious men of Athens. After his decease, 
Diogenes, a native of Seleucia; Antipater, said by some to have been bom 
at Sidou, and by others at Tarsus; and Posidonius, a native of Apamea, in 
Syria, filled in succession the chair of the Stoa; but the two former attained 
little celebrity. Posidonius passed thi, greater part of his time at Rhodes, 
where his reputation was as great in politics as in philosophy. Pompey 
touched at Rhodes on his return from the expedition against Mithridates, 
in order to see him; and hearing that the philosopher was ill, forbade liis 
lictors to strike upon the door with their fasces—a circumstance which 
Pliny notices as an unusual instance of the homage ol' power to philosophy. 
The Roman geribral expressed to Posidonius his regret that he should be 
unable to hear him discourse upon philosophy, upon which the Stoic began 
a long dissertation upon the sufficiency of virtue for happiness; and though 
suffering the most excruciating torments of the gout all tho time, still 
refused to acknowledge that, pain was an evil. 

Athens does not appear to have been tho chief §cat of this sect later 
than the time of Antipater; and after Posidonius, we find the most distin¬ 
guished philosophers of the Porch teaching at Rome. One of the most 
eminent of the latter Stoics was Pautctins, a native of Rhodes, where he 
was bom about tho year n. c. 193. Ifc belonged to a patrician family, and 
his ancestors had commanded the Rhodian armies; but devoting himself to 
the study of philosophy, he removed to Athens, and became a disciple of 
Antipater. On completing his studies, he proceeded to Rome, where the 
youug patricians flocked to hear his discourses ; the more so, as he did not 
disdain, as the other philosophers of the Poreli did, the graces and orna¬ 
ments of rhetoric, but united beauty of style with solidity of argument. 
Scipio became his friend as well as his disciple, and he accompanied that 
general in his several expeditions. lie wrote a treatise upon the duties of 
man, which has not been preserved, but of which Cicero speaks in terms of 
high commendation. The fame of Pansetius was eclipsed, hdwever, by 
that of Epictetus, who holds a very conspicuous place, if not the highest, 
among the eminent men of. this sect. He was a native of Hierapolis, a 
town of Phrygia; but nothing more is known of him until we find him the 
slave of Epaphroditus, an officer of the bodyguard of the Emperor Nero. 
How. he obtained his freedom is not known; but it is certain that he sub¬ 
sequently attained a high reputation as a philosopher of the Stbic sect, and 
that he resided at Rome until all the teachers of philosophy in that capital 
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were compelled to quit it by a decree of the Emperor Domitian, promo!-* 
gated in a.i>. 96. Epictetus retired to Nicopolis, -where he lived in great 
poverty, but respected by all who knew him, until the accession of Adrian, 
when he returned to Rome. By that emperor he was held in'high esteem j 
and after writing several moral works, which were long in great repute, he 
died at an advanced age, but where or in what year is not known. 

Philosophy became more and more imbued with materialism towards 
the close of the pre-Christian period of history: the Platonists were the 
latest theistic sect; aud when it is considered that, to maintain the unity 
of Deity, and to assert the eternity of matter and the sufficiency of its 
laws, and those of motion for the formation of the universe, was deemed 
equally blasphemous and heretical by the priests and magistrates of the 
heathen world, and that Socrates and Theodoras were doomed to the same 
fate, it is not surprising that, this tendency should have existed, nor that 
it should have been exhibited so strongly in the teachings of the Atomists, 
the Peripatetics, and the Stoics. The Cyrenaic sect also continued to 
hold materialist principles; and they were imbibed about the time to which 
we have now brought down the history of the philosophic sects by many 
of the Mcgnreans and Cynics. Philosophy was arraying all its forces for 
a grand struggle with the old mythology and superstitions; but its arms 
Jailed to reach the masses, and hence the completion of the -work wag 
reserved for Christianity. The idols and altars which were destined to he 
quietly undermined by the despised Galileans, tottered but little before 
the battering-ram of philosophy. 

Contemporaneously with the Stoics rose the Pyrrlionist sect—so called 
after its founder, Pyrrho of Elis, who, before be applied himself to the 
study of philosophy, was a professor of the art of painting. His history 
is somewhat obscure; but it is known that he visited India in the train of 
Alexander, the Macedonian conqueror; and it is probable that the apathetic 
indifference to all things which afterwards characterised him was acquired 
by intercourse with the Gymnosophists. The system of philosophy which 
he taught on his return to Greece, united the principles of Arcesilaus with 
those of the Atomists, and consisted in doubting all things, and ft degree 
of apathy which is almost incredible. Diogenes Laertius relates that a 
precipice or a chariot would not induce him to diverge from his path an 
inch to the right or left, and that his friends were obliged to follow him, to 
protect him from accidents. Health and sickness, life and death, appear 
to liave been equally indifferent to him. ‘ Why do you not die, then V ’ 
he was asked by some one. ‘ For that very reason,’ he replied; 1 because 
I have no more desii*e to die than to live!* He maintained that no 
criterion existed by which truth and error could possibly be distinguished* 
because the evidence of the senses was fallacious, and that of reason incon¬ 
clusive—no philosopher having arrived at a satisfactory solution of the 
great^&oblems which had engaged their attention. Whatever question 
he found as many reasons for denying as for affirming the point 
aHkgitie; and hence he was continually in pursuit of truth, without ever 
tindiftg £t. It was probably this state of constant doubt which led Pyrrho 
to adopt the maxim of Archelaus—that the honour and infamy, the justice 
and injustice of actions, depended solely upon human laws and customs; 
and to make the assertion—so degrading to human nature—that a pig 
28 
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feeding aboard a vessel in a storm was the true type of a wise man. It was 
tho characteristic of his school to assert nothing, but to doubt everything; 
and this constant suspension of judgment caused his disciples to bo some¬ 
times called Sceptics, from a Greek word signifying to consider, to examine ; 
because their arguments never proceeded further. ‘ They make use of 
their reason to inquire and debate,* says Montaigne, ‘ but nover to deter¬ 
mine. Whoever shall imagine a perpetual confusion of ignorance, a 
judgment without bias, propension, or inclination, upon any occasion 
whatever, conceives a truo idea of Pyrrhonism. In a word, scepticism, as 
regards its claim to be considered as a system of philosophy, has been 
well defined to be a fugitive and transient phenomenon.’ Pyrrho was held 
in high esteem by his countrymen, however; they conferred the dignity of 
pontiff upon him; and so much was philosophy considered to he ennobled 
by him, that they exempted all philosophers from the payment of taxes. 

The last of the ancient philosophic sects which wc have to notice was 
founded by Epicurus, the place of whose birth is doubtful, his parents 
having emigrated from Gargettus, in the territory of Athens, to the island 
of Samos, and it being a disputed point whether he was horn before or 
after that event.* 11 is father was a schoolmaster, and his mother a 
wandering vender of charms and lustrations. .It was a matter of self¬ 
commendation with the philosopher in after-years, that, having been in bis 
youth an itinerant reciter of poems, he was self-taught; and that he had 
been a philosopher from his twelfth year, when lie asked his father the 
puzzling question, As to who made chaos? He did.not leave Samos until 
liis eighteenth year, when he visited Athens, and after a brief stay in that, 
.city, proceeded in succession to Lampsacus, Mitylene, and Colophon, to 
which latter place his father had removed. In his thirty-sixth year lie 
settled at Athens, where he purchased a beautiful estate, as Plato had done, 
and established a new school of philosophy. Over the entrance to the 
garden in which he usually taught was the following inscription :—‘ The 
keeper of this mansion—where yon will find pleasure the supreme good— 
will, in his hospitality, liberally afford you cakes of barley, and water fresh 
from the spring; the gardens-will not stimulate your appetite by the 
dainties of art, but will satisfy it with the supplies of nature !—will you not 
l>e well entertained ? ’ Ilis disciples soon became an immense throng; they 
came from all parts of Greece, from Asia, and even from Egypt, to hear 
him. A perfect community was established among them, which -knitted 
them in the bonds of harmony; and while it enabled the philosopher to 
exercise a complete supervision over them for moral discipline, afforded 
bis pupils constant opportunities of appreciating tho goodness of his 
disposition, and his untiring efforts to promote their welfare. ‘ Though for 
many ages,’ says Cieero, ‘ scarce three couples of true friends had appeared 
in the world, Epicurus was able to unite great numbers of them in one 
house, and that a small one.' Numenius, a writer of the second century, 
observes, that amid the discords and divisions which prevailed among* 
each of the other sects, the disciples of Epicurus liad continued in liarmony 
and union down to his time. While from the school of Socrates sprang 
five different sects, and that of Plato divided into two branches immediately 
upon his death, to say nothing of the subsequent divisions of the Academies, 
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the Epicureans always remained one and indivisible. The .natal*day of 
their founder was celebrated by them even in the time of Pliny, the 
eminent naturalist, above four hundred years after his death, when the 
entire month in which he was born was observed as a festival. Epicurus 
is praised by Diogenes Laertius for having never departed from his zeal 
for the good of his country; and Plutarch relates, that when Athens was 
besieged by Demetrius l’oliorcetcs, he did not quit the city, but determined 
to share the calamities which it endured. After a life as useful to others 
as it was honourable to himself, he died, at the age of seventy-two, of a 
very painful disease, the torments of which he hore with exemplary 
fortitude and equanimity. 

The activity of tin’s distinguished philosopher’s mind, and the inde¬ 
fatigability of his studies, may be inferred from the fact that his works 
amounted to three hundred; but of this vast number only two have been 
preserved to tlic present day, and these were lost until the beginning of the 
last century, when they were discovered during the excavations at Hercu¬ 
laneum, after a lapse of about two thousand years from the death of their 
author, But even if these fragments had never been brought to light, we 
should be at no loss for a complete knowledge of the Epicurean system— 
Cicero in his philosophical works, Diogenes Laertius in his ‘ Lives of the 
Philosophers,’ and Lucretius in his poem on Nature, having given us a 
full elucidation of it. In his theory of the formation of the world, Epicurus 
adopted the atomic hypothesis of Leucippus, though he claimed the honour 
of being its inventor, because he introduced some modifications which, in 
the opinion of Cicero, impaired rathcr'than improved it. Atom , it must be 
understood, is a Creek word, signifying an imperceptible and indivisible 
particle of matter; and the teachers of the hypothesis supposed the atoms 
to be of every variety of shape, and diffused throughout infinite space. 
Both Leucippus and,Epicurus believed these primal forms of matter to 
have existed eternally, and to have been endued with the property of 
motion, through which they adhered and united, and thus formed the world. 
The motion of the atoms was attributed by the latter to their gravity, when 
floating in vacuum, and to the natural tendency of all solid bodies to fall 
directly downward; but seeing that this-direct downward motion would 
not suffice for the formation of the world, since it would be impossible for 
the atoms to meet and adhere, he furnished them with hooks, and imagined 
a slight obliquity of motion, by means of which provisions he thought it 
possible for tliem to meet and unite, and by their fortuitous aggregation 
form the world. Ite divides the universe into two parts—bodies and space, 
or void ; the former being what the Epicureans understood by the world. 
Space was supposed to be an absolute, infinite void or vacuum, without 
which, they taught, there could have been no motion, and consequently 
no world. They also held the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, all formed, 
like our own, by the accidental cohesion of atoms—a doctrine which would 
alone suffice to distinguish them from all the other sects. Gassendi, who 
‘ collected with great care every notice of the Epicureans to be found in the 
ancient writers, though he opposes this idea, admits that its falsity cannot 
be demonstrated; and the researches of modem astronomers have shewn 
that it is not so fanciful as was once supposed. The human soul was 
supposed by Epicurus to consist of atoms so round and smooth as to move 
so 
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with ease through the frame; but being as material in its composition as 
the body, he taught that it was not immortal, but became resolved by 
death into its component particles, again to float in the infinity of space. 
The Epicurean theology is somewhat obscure, the philosopher apparently 
hesitating to declare his views upon this subject fully, probably from the 
same cause which influenced Plato in the discussion of the same questions. 
Ho appears, in general, to recognise the existence of a Supreme Being, 
dwelling in perfect beatitude; but he declares that nothing positive can bo 
ascertained concerning a nature between which and our own there exists 
no analogy. Moreover, lie recognises chanco alone as the agent in the 
arrangement of the atoms into the form of a world, and he clearly denies 
the doctrine of Divine Providence — that is, that the Divinity presides 
over the government of the world, and makes the welfare of mankind its 
peculiar care. Cicero, who contends strongly for this doctrine, tells us that 
the denial by Epicurus of the Divine Providence caused him to be regarded ' 
as an enemy of the established idolatry, ‘as one who undermined all 
religion, and who, by his reasonings, as Xerxes by liis troops, levelled the 
temples and altars of the gods.’ 

The word Epicurean seldom fails to suggest to the minds of persons 
little acquainted with tho sect and its founder the idea of one devoted to 
voluptuousness and refined sensuality; and it is undeniable that many of 
those who adopted the name, without being imbued with the spirit of its 
original, were distinguished by the immorality of their lives; but so far 
from this being the chamcter of Epicurus and his immediate disciples, the 
case was directly the reverse. It is true, as we have seen, that Epicurus 
made pleasure the supreme good of life; but he was far from making plea¬ 
sure ta consist in sensual gratification. Seneca, who has preserved some 
beautiful moral maxims of this philosopher, speaks highly of his temper¬ 
ance and frugality; and Epicurus himself observes ip a letter, that he did 
uot expend quite an as, or about a penny, upon a meal; and that jus 
attached disciple and friend, Mctrodorus, who was not qirtc so old, 
expended a whole as. Did barley-eakes and spring-water constitute a 
repast which could be objected to by the most rancorous opponent of the 
sect? The Stoics, the moral antipodes of the Epicureans, incessantly 
laboured to lower them in the estimation of the people, by representing 
them as immersed in sensuality, and by maligning the characters of the 
female members of tlio sect. The latter, all of them wives of tho friends of 
Epicurus, were more numerous than in any other of the philosophic sects; 
and the aspersions cast upon them by the Stoics arc refuted by the cele¬ 
brity, alike for virtue and for learning, which many of them attained. We 
may instance Themista, whose learning became almost proverbial; Leontia, 
who wrote several elegant dissertations in opposition to Theophrastus; 
and Phikenis, as famous for her virtues as for her intellectual acquirements. 
The pleasures in which Epicurus considered the supreme good of life to 
consist were not those of the senses, but those of the mind; and it was 
only those who were incompetent to appreciate intellectual pleasures, and 
who could form no idea of pleasure which did not consist in the gratifica¬ 
tion of the senses, who perverted his system into one of refined sensualism, 
and brought disgrace upon the name even of the sect. Epicurus himself 
made pleasure to consist in virtue; in the untiring praotice of benevolence; 
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in a life whose even tenor, undisturbed by the gusts of passion and the 
cares of avarice, should produce at no period either remorse for the past 
or anxiety as to the future. * He declares,’ says Cicerd, ‘ that one cannot 
live joyously except with wisdom, honesty, and justice; and that one 
cannot with wisdom, honesty, and justice, live otherwise than joyously.’ 

The period at which the history of the ancient systems of philosophy 
closes, exhibits contemporaneously the sects of the Platonists, th.e Peri¬ 
patetics, the Stoics, and the Epicureans; the inferior sects had become 
extinct, or merged in those which are enumerated. The last-named sect 
probably numbered the most professors at the time when the ancient poly¬ 
theism began to wane before the grdwing light of the Christian religion. 
Only the Stoics and Epicureans are mentioned as opposing St Paul when 
he preached at Athens; and we find the philosophers of the latter sect 
among the most formidable adversaries of the new faith. The sects also 
disputed with each other with more vehemence than ever during this 
closing period of their history. The Platonists were opposed by the Epi¬ 
cureans and Stoics, both attacking Plato’s theory of the formation of the, 
world; while the former also made a violent assault upon his modified view 
of the metempsychosis. Wluit, Asked the disciples of Epicurus, must 
become of men’s souls should the number of those leaving the body chance 
at any time to be greater than that of the creatures being brought forth? 
AVhat, if more should chance to be horn than are dying, will be the con¬ 
dition of the bodies that are waiting for souls to bo infused into them ? 
The Epicureans and the Stoics were also engaged in constant warfare; and 
the latter disputed with the Peripatetics concerning the supreme good; 
though the difierence between their respective doctrines on this, subject 
appear to have been more verbal than substantive. Both sects agreed that 
to live conformably jfo nature was the chief good, and likewise that this 
conformity consisted in the practice of virtue; but the disciples of Aristotle 
thought that human felicity could not be perfect without the possession by 
the individual of health, competency, and reputation; while those of Zeno 
maintained that virtue alone was sufficient for happiness, and that, possess¬ 
ing this, the wise man ought not to count sickness, poverty, or loss of 
reputation as an evil. Once admit that these things are evils, said they, 
and you destroy the idea of happiness, which is incompatible with the 
existence ot evil. But we do not argue so in any other case, replied tin; 
Peripatetics; wo do not assert that a field covered with an abundant crop 
of com has ceased to be fertile because it also produces a few weeds. 
In commerce, also, the gains far exceed the occasional losses; in every¬ 
thing the greater outweighs the less; and so with virtue. ‘ Put virtue into 
one scale, and the whole world into the other, and the former will always 
be infinitely the more weighty ’—a beautiful idea, upon which the Stoics 
And Peripatetics were agreed. 
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I T is on record, that when Mr Lemuel Gulliver—the narrative of whose 
adventures, remarkable lor its sagacity and veracity, is celebrated 
throughout the world—was in the isle of Laputa, he was conducted to 
■the great academy of Lagado, where he assures us that the first person he 
met had been eight years engaged upon a project for extracting sunbeams 
out of cucumbers, which were, to be put in vials, hermetically sealed, and 
set out to warm the air in raw inclement summers. Another was at work 
attempting to calcine ice into gunpowder. He also shewed Mr Gulliver a 
treatise he had written concerning the malleability of fire: he saw there an 
ingenious architect who lmd contrived a method for building houses by 
beginning at the roof, and working downwards to the foundation—a man 
born blind, with several apprentices in his own condition, was em¬ 
ployed in mixing colours for painters: these colours they had learned 
to distinguish by feeling and smelling. There was also a device for 
ploughing the ground with hogs, to save the charges of ploughs, cattle, 
and labour: another person proposed, by employing ’spiders, to save tho 
charge of dyeing silks, feeding his spiders with curious and beautifully- 
coloured (lies, which would give a tincture to the colour of the cobwebs. 
Lastly, there was an astronomer who had undertaken to place a sundial 
upon the great weathercock on the town-house, by adjusting the annual 
and diurnal motions oftho earth and sun, so as to answer and coincide with 
all accidental turnings of the wind—such wonderful things did Mr Gulliver 
behold the philosophers of Lagado attempting to perform. 

To many the enumeration of these paradoxes will seem simply ludi¬ 
crous; yet so strange are the records of human perversity, that even 
the mad doings of the students of Laputa fall behind the realities of folly 
in the lives of some of our great European doctors. In order to illustrate 
the ridiculousness of human error, we need not throw our imaginations into 
the regions of fable; the stores of history, biography, and science—falsely 1 
so called—abound with tales so wild, and wonderful, and strange—chronicles 
of performances so worthless in themselves, yet frequently performed by 
persons so far from meriting the charge of general insanity, that they baffle 
all our ordinarily rapid methods of generalisation. It is at all tiroes painful 
to read the story of mental humiliation; mournful and dark is this chapter 
of human history—the record of great gifts struggling with debasing super¬ 
stitions, and prostrate and helpless beneath their power; of men willingly 
No. 63. * 1 
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and anxiously surrendering every gleam of judgment, reason, prudence, and 
walking about powerless in the nets and webB of craft and fraud; of folly 
attempting to set aside the most obvious of nature’s laws, to perform 
impossibilities, and forsaking the dominion of sense and knowledge, to 
plunge into the unknown, the unseen, and the dark; arnknot only so, but 
demanding, as an article of faith, that the whole of the human race should 
also enter by the same path, and roam through the same dark 1 limbo of 
vanity.’ So wild and unnatural have some of the delusions of mankind 
appeared, that frequently whole kingdoms seem to be smitten with a kind 
of mental fever: their actions resemble those of the entranced and the 
delirious; the contagion spreads from clime to clime: it is as if some fatal 
intoxicant had bewildered the mind, and clouded all natural vision. It has 
been said that men think in herds; it will be seen that they go mad in 
herds, while they only recover their senses slowly, and one by one. Pro¬ 
fessor Porson said he would write the history of human folly in five 
hundred volumes; and perhaps he did not overestimate the capacities of 
the subject. We propose to ourselves, in the course of the following pages, 
to cito some of the more curious and extravagant of human errors, and to 
string them together upon a cord of interwoven reflections, which may in 
some measure help to the formation of a systematic arrangement of the 
long catalogue of the manias, illusions, and errors of mankind. 

It is certainly difficult to begin, difficult to select, difficult to arrange. 
It was said in the days of witchcraft, that ‘ the whole world seemed only 
like a place for devils and witches to play their pranks in.’ Certainly 
sometimes it seems as if the whole history of the world had been but one 
great folly. In the first place, supevstition has touched and withered 
almost every earthly thing; apparitions and ghosts, strange optical and 
acoustical illusions, have terrified in all ages. Of all ridiculous follies, the 
impersonation of the evil principle has been the most ridiculous. The 
witches who were put to death in Elfdale confessed that the devil generally 
appeared as a little old man in a gray coat, with red and blue stockings, 
and exceedingly long garters: he had a very high-crowncd hat, many- 
coloured linen, and a long red beard. At Tranent the devil appeared in a 
black gown and hat; his nose like the beak of an eagle; he had great 
burning eyes; his hands and legs were hairy; he ltad long claws upon his 
hands and feet; and he spake with a gruff voice. Then we have the long 
list of occult influences—trials by ordeal and by duel, the lengthy list, of 
national prejudices and antipathies, and the prodigies of useless and 
unprofitable labour. What are tho Pyramids but the wonders of human 
folly? Not many years since, Mebemet Ali, in one of those fits of caprice 
in which it is the pleasure of tyrants to indulge, ordered all the male 
population: of a certain district to be set to work to clear out one of the 
ancient joanals, then filled up with mud. The pasha gavo them no tools; 
hu$ithe work had to be done: so to work they went, to the number of 
jfyQQO. They had to plunge to the neck in the filthiest slime, and to bale 
itout^with their hands—and their hands alone 1 
■ Not only the deeds, but the language of folly is worth recording. It is as 
follows that Dr Dee, a distinguished astrologer, whom Queen Elizabeth 
condescended to consult, instructed his disciples—‘ The contemplative order 
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of the Rosie Cross have presented to the world angels, spirits, plants, and 
metals, with the times in astromancy and geomancy, to prepare and unite 
them telesmalically. This is the substance which at present in our Btudy is 
the child of tho sun and moon, placed between two fires, and in the darkest 
night receives a light, and retains it. The angels and intelligences are 
attracted by a horrible emptiness, and attend the astrolasms for ever. He 
hath in him a thick fire, by which he captivates the thin genii. Now, I 
will demonstrate in what thing, of what thing, and by what thing, is the 
medicine or multiplier of metals made. * It is even in the nature, of the 

nature, and by the nature, of metals.In the great lion’s bed the 

sun and moon arc bom; they are married, and beget a king; the king 
feeds on the lion’s blood, which is the king’s father and mother, who are at 
the same time his brother and sister. I fear 1 betray the secret (! 11) which 
I promised my master to keep in dark speech from every one who does not 
know how to rule the philosopher’s fire.’ Some Dr Saunders is quoted by ' 
the author of the ‘Sketches of Deception and Credulity’ as expressing 
himself in the following vein of extraordinary eloquence. He writes of 
astrology—‘The Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Arabians, do observe many 
curious observations in this art—as translation of light, prohibitions, con- 
traradiation, restitution, frastration, obssession, cursuvacation, cursutar- 
dation, forality, augedesccnsion, meridiodescentia, luminiminution, numeri- 
mimition, via conbustia, which, although I do not wish to deny to have 
some power, yet I have often proved that overmuch curiosity doth rather 
deviate a man from concluding anything certainly.’ These are follies: our 
readers deserve an apology for being detained with such absurdities; yet, 
as illustrations of the matter in hand, thoy are not without their value. 

Now one would suppose that there could be but one opinion as to the 
desirableness of diffusing correct notions and well-established facts over all 
minds; yet some people, even among the highly-enlightened, cling to the 
old love of falsehood and misrepresentation, and throw a shield over the 
errors of mankind. There are some remarkable illustrations of this in one 
of the very early numbers of tho Edinburgh Review, in an article supposed 
to be written by Dr Thomas Brown upon Belsham’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Mind. Such paragraphs as tho following stand out as 
singular evidences of obscurity of vision even in ono ordinarily most acute: 

■—‘ In the small events of that familiar and hourly intercourse which forms 
almost the whole of human life, heno much is happiness increased by the 
general adoption of a system of concerted and limited deceit; for it is either 
in that actual falsehood which must, as falsehood, be productive of evil, or 
in the suppression of that truth which, as truth, must have been productive 
of good, that the chief happiness of civilised manners consists; and he 
from whose doctrine it flows that wo are to be in no case hypocrites, would 
in mere manners reduce us to a degree of barbarism beyond that of the 
rudest savage.’ The writer goes on to say—‘ In the greater events of life, 
how often may the advantages of erroneous belief be felt. The visitation 
of the murderer by the nightly ghost, which exists in the superstition of 
so many countries, and which forms a great part^of that complex and 
unanalysed horror with which the crime continues t<rbe regarded after the 
belief of the superstition has ceased, has probably been of more service to 
mankind than the truths of all the sermons that have been preached on the 
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corresponding prohibition in the Decalogue. Innumerable eases may be 
-imagined in which other errors of belief would be of moral advantage; and 
we may therefore assume as established and undeniable, that there is 
nothing in the nature of truth which makes it necessarily good; that in the 
greater number of instances truth is beneficial; but that of the whole 
number of truths and falsehoods, a certain number are productive of good, 
and others of evil.’ The most of the foregoing sentences sound very much 
like satires, and it may be hoped that they do not form the faith of the 
majority of the intelligent and thoughtful of the present day: that there is 
a mixture of truth and error in all things and creeds, few will be inclined 
to doubt; but that it is a matter of indifference that in human experience 
error and truth are frequently equally beneficial to humanity, and some¬ 
times error more so than truth—such positions seem most untenable, most 
at variance with the interest, progress, and wellbciug of mankind. A 
cheerful faith, and one entirely in harmony with the convictions and history 
of man, is, that eventually, in the long biography of our race, truth, recti¬ 
tude of fact, inference, and action, is alone beneficial; that it alone possesses 
the power of endurance and perpetuity; that at last the convictions of 
men seize on the truth; that error is essentially wrong, and necessarily the 
state of disease; that truth is essentially right, and the state of health. 

We frequently wonder at the slow progress made by man—by the race 
generally—in excellence, in truth, in goodness. The great reason is, that 
the conservative habit is so strong in man. In poverty and misery, he is 
indeed impatient of the control of old opinions and modes, but in that stato 
he is usually powerless to effect any great or lasting change in society: 
but in affluence or luxury, he is impatient of change; lie is satisfied with 
things as they are, since they have aided his advancement and happiness. 
Indolence chains him to his parlour or liis couch, fear and timidity hold 
him in check from any adventure after new light; and both of these com¬ 
bine to liardcn his character and petrify those sympathies which would 
make him active in aiding in the work of destroying the errors and follies, 
and advancing the truths and interests, of man. Somebody has very 
graphically spoken of mankind as ‘ tethered to the stump of old supersti¬ 
tions.’ Some errors are consecrated, and any attempt immediately to 
destroy them is like a village wake on consecrated ground, and sure to be 
visited with condign punishment. The best way, therefore, of serving the 
cause of truth, is to say little or nothing about particular truths or false¬ 
hoods, but to create and educate in tlie mind a truthful disposition, a love 
of truth for its own sake—to educate the mind so, that it instinctively per¬ 


ceives the folly of all falsehood; to surround it with the terrible power of 
light—-light, which of all things error most dreads; and thus, without a 
battle, rigj>j&4nd justice are left possessors of the field. It is remarkable, 
and moat-worthy of note, that those errors and superstitions about which 
been said, and upon which no special attack lias been made, have 
retired; while those which have been the subjects of aggression and 
AfeWindt, have resolutely maintained their ground, and seem even. yet far 
^Ifrom defeat. Is not this to be accounted for from the fact, that in one 
'instance there liad been a quiet training of the general mind in principles 
developing the folly of the superstition; while, on the other hand, the 
attempt to destroy falsehood by a reliance on the animal passions and 
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powers of men, to a great degree recoiled on the very truth itself, and pre¬ 
vented its speedy success? Lord Bacon has augured from the errors of 
past ages a hope for the future; and in reviewing the labyrinth of error 
from which we have been rescued, a pleasing ground of encouragement and 
consolation is offered to ourselves and to posterity. Time was, iii the 
middle ages, when our fathers enumerated among their sciences that of 
•myelography, and the great masters of the schools discussed such questions 
as—Whether angels pass from one point of space to the other without 
passing through the intermediate points? Whether they can visually 
discern objects in the dark? Whether more than one can exist at the 
same moment on the same physical point ? Whether they can exist in a 
perfect vacuum, with any relation to tho absolute incorporeal void ? And 
whether, if an angel were in perfect vacuo, the void could still truly bo 
termed perfect ? Perhaps the medical profession, of all other sciences, fur¬ 
nishes the most remarkable aud ludicrous ilfustrations of the follies of past 
ages. In the fourteenth century, John do Gaddesdcn, the great court 
physician of that day, attempted to cure a child of Edward II. of smallpox 
by hanging scarlet, drapery round tho bod and before the window. The 
same worthy doctor knew no better way of curing epilepsy than that of 
taking his patient to church to hear mass. There is a ludicrous Btory told, 
illustrative of the folly of those ages, that on one occasion Francis I. of 
France fell ill, and having a persuasion that Jews were by birthright essen¬ 
tially gifted as physicians, and not having a Jew on whom lie could rely 
in the neighbourhood of his court, he sent to Charles V., the emperor of 
Germany, for the loan of a celebrated Jew physician; but the physician, on 
his way to France, was unfortunately converted to Christianity, and the 
king refused to allow him to approach near his bed, supposing that, as he 
had ceased to be a Jew, all virtue had entirely left him. 

1 Error,’ says Malebranclic, ‘ is the universal cause *of the misery of man¬ 
kind.’ Knowledge is principally valuable in dispelling ihc mists and clouds 
of ignorance, by shewing the relation and harmony of cavsc and effect. The 
mistakes of men frequently originate in this blindness to all causation; aud 
thousands of our countrymen who boast of knowledge and intelligence are 
dark as the old man so frequently spoken of from the citation of Ijatimer, 
the good old bishop, who says—‘ Here now I remember an argument of 
Master More’s, which lie bringeth in a book that ho made against Bilney; 
and here, by the way, I will tell you a merry toy. Master More was once 
sent in commission into Kent, to help to try out, if it might be, what was 
the cause of the Goodwin Bands, and the shelf that stopped up Sandwich 
haven. Thither cometh Master More, and calleth the country before him 
such as were thought to be men of experience, and men that could of likeli¬ 
hood best certify him of that matter concerning the stopping of Sandwich 
haven. Among others came in before him an old man with a white head, 
and one that was thought to be a little less than a hundred years old. 
When Master More saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him say his mind in this matter, for, being so old a ipan, it was likely that 
he knew most of any man in that presence and company. So Muster 
More called this old aged man unto him, and said, “ Father, tell me, if ye 

can, what is the cause of this great rising of the sands and shelves jiero 
» * » 
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about this haven, the which stop it up so that no ships can arrive here ? 
Ye are the eldest man that I can espy in all this company; so that if any 
man can tell any cause of it, ye of likelihood can say most of it, or at least¬ 
wise, more than any man here assembled.”—“ Yea, forsooth, good master,” 
quoth this old man, “ for I am wellnigh a hundred years old, and no man 
here in this company anything near unto my ago.” “ Well, then,” quoth 
Master More, “ how say ye in this matter? What, think ye, be the cause 
of these shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich haven ? ”—“ Forsooth, sir,” 
quoth he, “1 am an old man; I think that Tenterden steeple is the cause 
of Goodwin Sands; for I am an old man, sir,” quoth he, “ and I may remem¬ 
ber the building of Tenterden steeple, and 1 may remember when there 
was no steeple at all there. And before that Tenterden steeple was in 
building, there was no manner of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped 
the haven, and therefore I think that Tenterden steeple is the cause of the 
destroying and decaying of Safldwioh haven.” ’ This is a very admirable 
illustration of the method of the logic of the dark ages. This utter igno¬ 
rance of causes and effects was by no means confined to simple villagers 
and imbecile age; it abounds in all the speculations of the scholars and 
men of learning of those times. Sir John Ilerschel, in his admirable 
treatise on Natural Philosophy, cites an illustration of the Aristotelian 
style of reasoning from ‘ Galileo’s Systema Cosmicum.’ The object is to 
prove the immutability and incorruptibility of the heavens; and thus it is 
done:— 

T. Mutation is either generation or corruption. 

II. Generation and corruption only happen between contraries. 

III. The motion of contraries is contrary. 

IV. Tho celestial motions are circular. 

V. Circular motions have no contraries. 

* Because there can be but three simple motions : 

1. To a‘centre; 

2. Bound a centre; 

3. From a centre. 

Of three things, one only can bo contx-ary to one. 
y But a motion to a centre is manifestly the contrary to a motion 
from a centre. 

2 Therefore a motion round a centre (that is, a circular motion) 
remains without a contrary. 

VI. Therefore , oelestial motions have no contraries; therefore , among 
celestial things there are no contraries; therefore , the heavens are 
eternal, immutable, incorruptible; and so forth. 

The whole of this nonsensical jargon is the consoqucnco of ignorance of 
the meanings of the terms generation, corruption, contrariety—ignorance 
of all philosophic method, as well as of the proper dependency of causes 
and effects; and hence, in addition to the absurdities we have mentioned, 
a thousand others of a similar nature. It was ignorance that made the 
ntodical 'practice of the middle ages a mere routine of nastiuoss and folly. 
The ar^ of physic consisted in tho assemblage of every filthy and horrid 
substance that ignorance and superstition could jumble together—boluses, 
draughts, powders, pills, the recitation of verses, the hanging of charms 
round the neck. M. Gmelin, describing the state of some of the inhabitants 
6 
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of the Russian dominions, says— 1 A great number of their medicines, like 
those of the old dispensatories of Europe, are taken from the animal king¬ 
dom. Of all their remedies of this sort, there is none they hold in such 
high estimation as the gall of a creature called dom t which is a native of 
the Altai mountains and of Thibet. Human and bear's gall are scarcely 
less precious. They think also that there is great virtue in human flesh 
and fat. The flesh of a serpent is esteemed as a specific for bad eyes; that 
of a wolf for a disordered stomach; a wolf’s stomach for a sore throat.’* 
, ‘1 will give one instance,’ says Pulteney in his ‘ Sketches of Botany,’ 1 from 
Apulcius, of that credulity and superstition which, sanctioned by antiquity, 
yet prevailed in the administration of remedies, and exhibits a melancholy 
proof of the wretched state of physic, which through so many ages liad not 
broken the shackles of Druidical magic and imposition. As a cure for a 
disease called by the French VaiguilkUe nouee, you are directed to take 
seven stalks of the herb liou’s-foot, separated from the roots. These are to 
be boiled in water in the wane of the moon. The patient is to be washed 
with this water on the approach of night, standing before the threshold, on 
the outside of his own house; and the person who performs this office for 
the sick is also not to tail to wash himself. This done, the sick person is 
to be fumigated with the smoke of the herb aristolochia, and both persons 
are then to enter the house together, taking strict care not to look behind 
them while returning; after which, adds the author, the sick will become 
immediately well.’ 

Superstition lias in nothing more plainly manifested at once its founda¬ 
tion in ignorance, and its mighty hold over the popular mind, than in the 
extraordinary variety of relics which have claimed and received the homage 
and adoration of mankind. It is but a few weeks since, at Stony hurst 
College, in Lancashire, we were shewn a piece of the real wood of the 
Cross; and the following lire some mentioned in JBrady’s ‘ Clavis,’ which 
cither have received, or are receiving, the wondering* adorations of folly:— 

‘ A finger of St Andrew. 

‘ A finger of St John the Baptist. 

‘ The thumb of St Thomas. 

‘ A tooth of our Lord. 

‘ A rib of our Lord, or, as it is profanely styled, of the verb am caro fac¬ 
tum (the Word made flesh.) 

‘ The hem of our Lord’s garment which cured the diseased woman. 

‘ The seamless coat of our Lord. 

‘ A tear which our Lord shed over Lazarus. It was preserved by an 
angel, who gave it in a vial to Mary Magdalene. 

* Two handkerchiefs, on which are impressions of our Saviour’s face; 
the one sent by our Lord himself as a present to Agbarus, prince of 
Edessa; the other given at the time of his crucifixion to a holy woman 
named Veronica. 

* The rod of Moses with which he performed his miracles. 

‘ A lock of hair of Mary Magdalene’s. 

* A hem of Joseph’s garment. 

1 A feather of the Holy Ghost. 


* Jackson’s Four Ages, pp. 27,28. 
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1 A finger of the lfoly Ghost. 

‘ A feather of the Angel Gabriel. 

1 A finger of a cherubim. 

‘ The water-pots, used at the marriage in Galilee. 

‘ The slippers of the antediluvian Enoch. 

‘ The face of a seraphim, with only part of the nose. 

‘ The snout of a seraphim, thought to have belonged to the preceding. 

‘ The coal that broiled St Lawrence. 

‘ The square buckler, lined with red velvet, and the short sword, of St 
Michael. 

‘ A vial of the sweat of St Michael, when he contended with Satan. 

‘ Some of the rays of the star that appeared to the Magi.’ 


The true value attaching to knowledge is—that it enlarges the dominion 
of truth and happiness: beings without knowledge of some kind are as 
men walking in the dark. How many of the follies of mankind appear to 
us as such ludicrous and grotesque, only because knowledge has shed 
round about us a light altogether unknown to the actors in the farce! We 
are looking on the circumstance from altogether another point of vision. 
To us there is no possibility of deception; the doings of ignorance are 
always essentially foolish and ridiculous. The light of instinct is not suffi¬ 
cient for man; he has to learn from experience and observation; he has to 
spell out his way through life from the finger-posts his fathers have set up. 
Man, in the infant states of society, most resembles a child learning to 
walk; and the follies which excite our laughter or surprise resemble those 
false steps which excite our commiseration or our mirth when we look 
upon the first adventurings of our little ones. Ignorance draws the thick 
dark curtain before our eyes; we hear the noises behind the veil, and rec 
the strange gleams of light reflected on the stage, and, unable to account 
for the one or the other, we fall prostrate in terror, when the lifting of tho 
curtain would only invite us to admire. Ignorance is weakness: many of 
the achievements of men in other ages, which seemed to our fathers prodi¬ 
gies, were but the rcsitlt of system and method—the invariable promoters 
of strength. Ignorance is imbecility: there can he no self-command where 
there is no perception: the haze and the mist pervert the vision, distort 
the few objects presented to the view; the mind, weak, and unable to com¬ 
prehend the strange illusions, shudders in terror, becomes an easy prey, 
first to its own untutored fancies, and then to the subtle designs of a few 
more sagacious but cruel men. For every reason, a state of ignorance is to 
be deprecated as inimical to human happiness, and the parent of innumer¬ 
able, unbounded mistakes, most fatal to the peace, the progress, and the 


prospects of society. 

On© pf the most remarkable circumstances in the history of folly is—that 
man hMsspic to believe the false, and to disbelievo the true; and this also i& 
the^ffijlgit of ignorance. It seems strange that men should disbelieve the . 
subl^kjfMeduotions of Kepler when he drew the chart of the heavens, but 
ShQ$^d g£ve him bread, and pay him for utteriug astrological fables. The 
of Rome could not believe that the earth revolved round the sun, 
oigfcthey could beliove that St Dunstan pulled the devil’s nose with a pair 
<j^pd-hot pincers. Lord Bacon’s simple method of logic was treated with 
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contempt, anil he and his followers denounced as a ‘ Bacon-faced genera¬ 
tion ’ by the men who believed all the monstrosities of witchcraft. Man 
loves the marvellous, it would almost seem, better tlian he loves the true: 
lie can believe that immense worlds, millions of miles away from his dwel¬ 
ling, cau influence his poor destiny, but he cannot believe that those bodies 
ore, worlds floating through the vast void night, with light, atmosphere, 
laws, perhaps inlmbitants, like his own world; and yet his disbelief is the 
greater folly, as there is a higher wonder always in the higher truth. 

One of the great causes of human folly is to be found in man’s vjnorance 
of the proper subjects of physical inquiry. Fontenellc has well described 
him as ‘ a being with a great deal of curiosity, and very bad eyes.’ How 
frequently he loses himself in speculations upon matters which are beyond 
the limits of observation and inquiry! The restless spirit of man desires to 
penetrate and to know all things; and not only to know, but to settle and 
determine all things, and frequently things altogether beyond the possi¬ 
bility of man’s knowledge or inquiry. Venerable Bede gives to us an 
Account of a council of Jerusalem, that, about the year 200, logically ascer¬ 
tained the birthday of thc.world :— 1 When the multitude of the priests were 
assembled together, then Thcophilus, the bishop, produced the authority 
sent unto him by Pope Victor, and explained what had been enjoined him. 
Then all the bishops made answer: “ Unless it bo first examined how the 
world was at the beginning, nothing certain can be ascertained regarding 
Plaster." And they said: “ What day can we believe to have been the first, 
except Sunday?” And Theophilns said: “ Prove this which ye say." Then 
the bishops said: “According to the authority of the Scriptures, the evening 
and the morning were the first day; and in like manner they were the second, 
and the third, and the fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth, and the seventh; 
and on the seventh day, which was called the Sabbath, the Lord rested from 
all his works: therefore since Saturday, which is the Sabbath, was the last 
day, which but Sunday can have been the first?" Then said Thcophilus: “Lo! 
ye lutve proved that Sunday was the first day; what say ye now concerning 
the seasons ? for there are four times or seasons in the year—spring, sum¬ 
mer, autumn, and winter; which of these was the first ? ” The bishops an¬ 
swered : “ Spring.” And Thcophilus said: “ Prove this which yc say." Then 
the bishops said: “ It is written, the earth brought forth grass, and the herb 
yielding seed, after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind; but this is in the spring." Then said Theophilus: 

When do you believe the beginning of the world to have been—in the 
beginning of the season, or in the middle, or the end?” And the bishops 
answered: “ At the equinox, on the 8th of the kalends of April." • And 
Theophilus said: “ Prove this which ye say.” Then they answered: “ It is 
written, God made the light, and called the light day; and he made the 
darkness, and the darkness he called night; and he divided the light into 
equal parts.” Then said Theophilus: “ Lo 1 ye have proved the day and the 
. season. What think ye now concerning the moon—was it created when 
increasin g , or when full, or on the wane ? ” And the bishops answered: “ At 
the full,” And he said: “ Prove this which ye say.” Then they answered; 
“ God. made two great luminaries, and placed them in the firmament of the 
heavens, that they might give light upon the earth; the greater one m the 
beginning of the day, the lesser one in the beginning of the night: it could 
No. 63. ’9 
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not have been thns unless .the moon were at the full. Now, therefore, let 
us-see when the world was created; it was made upon a Sunday, in the 
spring, at the equinox, which is on the 8th of the kalends of April, and at 
the full of the moon.” * 

Another of the immediate causes of human folly is to be found in the 
feeling of vanity and ambition. To this cause especially may be traced ail 
the marvels recorded in the 1 Golden Legend,’ and most of the tales which 
abound in Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Among those who have 
obtained immortal rotoriety from a cruel flattery of personal vahity, St 
Simeon Stylites stands pre-eminent. Alban Butler tells us, in the monas¬ 
tery of Heliodorus, a man sixty-five years of age, who had spent sixty-two 
years so abstracted from the world that he was ignorant of the most 
common things in it; the monks ate but once a day; Simeon joined the 
community, and ate but. once a week. Heliodorus required Simeon to be 
rpore private in his mortifications. With this view, judging the rough repe 
of the well, made of twisted palm-tree leaves, a fit instrument of penance, 
Simeon tied it close about his naked body, where it remained, unknown 
both to the community and his superior, till such time as it having ate into 
his flesh, what he had privately done was discovered by the effluvia pro¬ 
ceeding from the wound. It took three days to disengage his clothes; the 
incisions of the physician to cut the cord out of his body were attended 
with such anguish and pain, that ho lay for some time as dead. lie then 
determined to pass the whole of Lent in total abstinence, and retired to an 
hermitage for that purpose. Bassus, an abbot, left him with ten loaves, 
and water, and at the end of forty days returning, found the bread and 
water untouched, and the saint lying without signs of life. He passed 
twenty-six Lents in the same manner: in the first part of a Lent he prayed 
standing; growing weaker, lie prayed sitting; and towards the end, he 
prayed lying on the ground. He removed from the hermit’s cave to the 
top of the mountain, determined to expose himself to all the severity of 
the weather’s wildest inclemency, and, that he might fulfil his determina¬ 
tion, he fastened his right leg to a rock with a great chain; but there was 
too much sociality and cheerfulness here. The multitudes thronged around 
him, desiring his benedictions, and seeking to touch him; he therefore con¬ 
trived a high invention of sublimely original suffering. He constructed a 
pillar six cubits high, each cubit eighteen inches, and dwelt on it four 
years; on a second, of twelve cubits high, he lived three years; on a rhird, 
of twenty-two cubits high, ten years; and on a fourth, of forty cubits, or 
sixty feet high, which the people built for him, he spent the last twenty 
years of his life; and therefore he was called Stylites , from the Greek word 
stylos , a pillar. This pillar did not exceed three feet in diameter at the top, 
so tbat he could not lie extended on it; he had no seat with him; he only 
Btflugratf w leaned, to take a little rest; and bowed his body in prayer so 
e fgg lfeihaf a certain person who counted these positions found that he 
.nta«jj£.l244 reverences in one day, which) if he began at four o’clock in 
fi&lfeoRkiKg, and finished at eight at night, gives a bow to every three- 
ji§ii ters of & minute; besides which, he exhorted the people twice a day. 
.£jS$s clothing was the skins of beasts; he wore an iron collar round his 

( ieek, and had a horrible ulcer in his foot. During his fast in Lent he 
lg$ened himself to a pole. Thus from the pillar he delivered his pro- 
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pheeies, and wrought miracles; there he received the sacrament; and there 
lie died, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, after having dwelt on the 
pillars for thirty-six years. His corpse was carried to its grave in Antioch, 
attended by the bishops and the whole country, and worked miracles on 
its way.* 

This is the account of St Simeon of the Pillar, handed down to ns by 
Alban Butler: the history of Dominic the Cuirassier is like unto it. This 
remarkable personage was so called from his wearing an iron cuirass next 
his skin, which was never taken off till it was necessary to replace it by a 
new one. Conceiving that he had been guilty of simony, he resolved to do 
penance the remainder of his life; for this purpose, he entered into tho 
monastic society of Santa Croco Fonte Avcllana, whose exercises were' so 
rigorous, that one of their amusements was to flog each other after the 
services. By these castigations, it was believed that the pains of purgatory 
might be mitigated; and the monks of Santa Croce determined that thirty 
psalms, said or sung, with an obligato accompaniment of one hundred stripes 
to each psalm, making in all 3000, would be received as a set-off for one 
year’s purgatory: the whole psalter, with 15,000 stripes, would redeem 
five years from the fiery pain; and twenty psalters, with 300,000 stripes, 
fairly entered, would be equal to a receipt in full for one hundred years. 
This Dominic the Cuirassier, inflated witlx vanity and ambition, tasked 
himself generally at ten psalters and 30,000 lashes a day, at which rate ho 
would have redeemed 3G50 years of purgatory per annum. In addition to 
this, however, he used to petition for a supplementary task of a hundred 
years. Being, as he hopod, a creditor already to a large amount in the 
angel’s books, and as no good works can be lost, he recited and lashed 
away for the benefit of the great sinking fund of the Catholic Church with 
more spirit than ever. During one Lent, lie entreated for, and obtained 
the imposition of 1000 years; and St Pietro Damiaqs affirms that in these 
forty days he actually recited the psalter 200 times, and inflicted 60,000,000 
of stripes—working away with a scourge in each hand. In a heroic mood, 
lie once determined to flog himself, in the jockey phrase, against time ; 
and at the end of twenty-four hours had gone through the psalms twelve 
times, and begun them the thirteenth, the quota of stripes being 183,000, 
reducing purgatory stock sixty-one years, twelve days, and thirty-three 
ininutes.f 

The ‘Lives of tho Saints’ form an ample catalogue of the wonderful 
follies of human vanity resembling those just recorded. Thus we learn 
that the divine love so much dilated the breast of St Philip Neri, that tfye 
gristle which joined the fourth and fifth ribs on the left side was broken, 
which accident allowed the heart and the larger vessels more playj in 
which condition he lived fifty years. Thus also we learn that when the 
venerable Bede was blind, and desired to be led forth to preach, his ser¬ 
vant carried him to a heap of stones, to which the good father, believing 
himself preaching to a sensible congregation, delivered a noble dis¬ 
course, whereunto, when he had finished his sermon, the stones answered, 
and said, ‘ Amen 1’—that when St Denys was beheaded,'with some other 

* Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Also Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. voJ, 
iii. p. 429. 

j*Quarterly Jleview, July 1819, Art. ‘British Alonachism,’ 
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martyrs, in the neighbourhood of Paris, the body of St Denys rose upon 
its feet, and carried its own head two miles. In a similar spirit is con¬ 
ceived St Blase’s receipt for a stoppage in the throat:— 4 Hold the diseased 
party by the throat, and pronounce these words—“Blase, a servant of 
Jesus Christ, commands thee to pass up or down.”’ Of St Blase it is 
related, that when he was scourged, seven holy women anointed themselves 
with his blood, whereupon their flesh was combed with iron combs, their 
wounds ran nothing but milk, their flesh was whiter than snow, and angels 
came visibly and healed their wounds as fast as they were made, and they 
were put into the fire, which would not consume them; wherefore they 
were ordered to be beheaded, and were beheaded accordingly. Then St 
Blase was ordered to be drowned in the lake; but lie walked on the 
water, sat down on it in the middle, and invited the infidels to a sitting; 
whereupon threescore aud eight who tried the experiment "were drowned, 
and 8t Blase walked back to be beheaded. We smile at these strange 
stories and follies of the old and legendary time; but things believed in 
our own day are cjuite equal to these old beliefs in wisdom. The Honour¬ 
able G. S. fchnytlic, M.P., in his 4 Historic Fancies,’ published a few, but a 
few years isineo, waved bis pen in behalf of the restoration of the old 
practice of touching for the King’s Evil by the reigning monarch : he calls 
it 4 a graceful superstition—a direct communication between the highest 
and the lowest—between the king and the poor. Dr Johnson—a man of 
the people, if ever there was one—was yet prouder of having been touched 
by Queen Anne when ho was a child, than lie was of all his heroism under 
misfortune.’ Mr Smythe does not remind us that the touch of her majesty 
was without effect, and that the doctor continued scrofulous to the end of 
his days; but this is an illustration of the pnuhavt for old stories, legends, 
and traditions; and even in many of the more than intelligent, an idea 
lingers, that although^ the wonder-workers have now left the world, tiuio 
was when they lived and wrought their marvels. This was the opinion of 
no less a man than Edmund Burke; and he has wrought the sentiment 
into the earlier chapters of his 4 History of Britain.’ 

But the follies of mankind cannot bo estimated and understood without 
inquiry into the nature of disease. Many, perhaps most, perhaps all the 
follies and illusions which have deceived mankind, have been the result of 
disease—of disordered mental action, which is insanity—of disordered 
bodily action, which is perhaps the key to unlock the cause of insanity. 
Criminality and folly are children of the same family, and the study of the 

B *.leads to a consideration of the other: both result from the 
ppment of certain powers — a development enlarged and 
the proportion in which its power is acknowledged. Some- 
isordered mental action develops itself in circumstances of 
character simply ludicrous; and although perhaps annoying 
and friends, terminating generally in its influence on the indi- 
lf. These are denominated follies. But when the disordered 
„,**dpon affects the welfare of others, or interferes with the stability of 
f^Wfbiety and social principles, wc give to it tlio name of crime. In reality, 
-Jfc&wever, both manifestations are identical in their origin: the perceptions 
and powers are affected in their vision and their action. We are perfectly 
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aware that certain gaseB, drinks, food, derange the healthy functions of 
mind. In the delirium of fever, when the mental powers run riot in their 
disorder, we liave an illustration of the condition of many a mind for whose 
freaks or sins men feel indignation or pity; but pity is the true emotion 
in which we should indulge alike for the follies, errors, and crimes of men 
—the same emotion with which we stand round the bed of the fevered and 
delirious man—pity, and the desire to restore. The teachings of modem 
thinkers upon this subject lead to the following important conclusions:— 
That the brain is a series of compartments, tenanted by as many active 
powers; that in proportion to the size of the compartment, is there room 
for the play of its particular power; and that certainly the inhabitant of 
the larger room will tyrannise over the dwellers in the smaller; that the 
increase of the organ or of the brain itself begins with an excess of sangui¬ 
ferous circulation in the brain, or some part of it, and this is insanity— 
diseased organization; and this, when opposing general notions of pro¬ 
priety, excites laughter; when opposing general moral instincts arid, 
susceptibilities, excites horror. NWv although any extended classitication 
and illustration is beyond the possibilities of the present pages, we are 
surrounded with interesting cases : beneath the general view jusi expressed 
may be arranged all the instances of perverted piety, fanaticism, and super¬ 
stition—all the strange phantasmagoria which haunt the chambers of the 
mind with spectres, apparitions, and fanciful pictures. With certain 
qualifications, to this cause are to be traced all the magnificent aberra¬ 
tions of genius, the gloriouely-abstractive moods of the pure intelligence 
removed almost from all sensual considerations, and shining in the light of 
perfect thought; to this may be traced the whims and frivolities of men 
and women, the children of fashion and of freak; and to tin's those awful 
impulses which have terminated in murder, in self-destruction, and in 
social disarray. 

Jonathan Martin, who in the year 1829 set fire to "York Minster, was an 
illustration of diseased mental action. When asked, previous to his com¬ 
mittal, if he had anything to say, in a very collected manner, and in a very 
firm tone of voice, he said, * The reason L set tire to the cathedral was on 
account of two particular dreams. In the first dream, I dreamed that a 
man stood by me with a bow and a sheath of arrows. He shot an arrow, 
and the arrow stuck in the Minster door. I then wished to shoot, and the 
man presented me the bow; and I took an arrow from the sheath, and shot, 
and it struck on a stone, and I lost it. Tn the second dream, I dreamed 
that a cloud came down on the cathedral, and came over to the house 
where 1 slept, and it made the whole house tremble. Then I awoke, and I 
thought it was the hand of God pointed out that I was to set fire to the 
cathedral; and those things which were found on me T took, lest any one 
should be blamed wrongfully. I cut the hangings from the throne, or 
cathedra, or whatever you call it, and tore down the curtains.’ 

'Bid you ever see a.fairy’s funeral, madam ?’ said Blake, the celebrated 
English painter, to a lady who happened to sit by him in company. 
‘Never, sir,’ was the reply. ‘I have,’ said Blake; ‘but not before last 
night.. I was walking alone in my garden; there was great stillness 
among the branches and flowers, and more than common sweetness, in . the 
air: I heard a low and pleasant sound, and knew not whence it came.: at 
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last I saw the broad, leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a pro¬ 
cession of creatures the size and colour of green and gray grasshoppers, 
bearing a body laid out on a rose-leaf, which they buried with songs, and 
then disappeared.’ 

It is related that when the Roman army took Syracuse, Archimedes, the 
great geometrician, was occupied with some geometrical demonstration. 
He heard nothing of the sounds of confusion and strife, and was wholly 
insensible to all the scenes of suffering around him; and when the soldier 
who took his life entered the room where ho was sitting, calmly drawing 
the lines of a diagram, and placed a sword to his throat—‘ Hold, friend!’ 
said Archimedes: ‘ one moment, and my demonstration will be finished! ’ 

And Peter the Great frequently illustrated the close neighbourhood of 
might and madness. Stadium says: ‘ Nothing was so much the object of 
the czar’s antipathy as a black insect of the scarabeus or beetle kind, 
which breeds in houses that are not kept clean, and especially in places 
where meal and other provisions are deposited. In the country, the walls 
and ceilings of the peasants’ houses fie covered with them, particularly 
in Russia, where they abound more than in any other part of the world. 
TJiey are there called taracans ; but our naturalists give them the name of 
demieste, or dissecting scarabeus. Although the Russian monarch was far 
from being subject to childish fears or womanish fancies, one of these 
insects sufficed to drive him out of an apartment; nay, even out of the 
house. In his frequent journeys in his own dominions, he never went 
into a house without having his apartment carefully swept by one of his 
, own servants, and being assured that there were no taracans to fear. One 
day lie paid a visit to an officer, who stood pretty high in his esteem, at 
his country-house, which was built of wood, at a little distance from 
Moscow. The czar expressed bis satisfaction with what was offered him, 
and with the order he observed in the house. The company sat down to 
table, and dinner was already begun, when he asked his landlord if there 
were taracans in bis house. ‘Not many,’ replied tlie officer, without 
refleeting; ‘and the better to get rid of them, 1 have pinned a living one 
to the wall.’ At the same time pointing to the place where the insect was 
pinned, and still continued to palpitate. Unfortunately it was just beside 
the czar, in whom the unexpected sight of the object of his aversion pro¬ 
duced so much emotion, that he rose instantly from table, gave the officer 
a violent blow, and left his house with all his attendants. 

Dr Robert Hamilton, the author of the celebrated ‘Essay on the National 
Debt,’ was esteemed a profound and clear-headed philosopher. In the 
‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ after speaking of the profound science, beautiful 
arrangement, and clear expression manifest in his writings, the writer goes 
on to say: ‘ Yet in public the man was a shadow: pulled off his hat to his 
own wife in the streets, and apologised for not having the pleasure of her 
acquaintance; went to his classes in the college in the dark mornings with 
one of her white stockings on one leg, and one of his own black ones on 
the, other; often spent the whole time of the meeting in moving from the 
table the hats of the students, which they as constantly returned; some- ■ 
times^invited them to -call on him, and then fined them for coming to insult 
him. He would run against a cow in the road, turn round, beg her pardon, 

‘ Madam,’ and hope she was not hurt. At other times he would run against 
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posts, and chide, them for not getting out of his way; and yet his con¬ 
versation at the same time, if anybody happened to be with him, was 
perfect logic and perfect music.' 

Mow in all these instances we easily see the disease of mind, probably 
iu every instance resulting from the intense abstraction of the mind, and 
employment in one pursuit. We have smiled in perusing them, yet we 
can scarcely call them follies; because, adhering to our vernacular lan¬ 
guage, disease is not folly. And may we not place in parallel columns 
some other instances wliich excite our pain, our abhorrence, or our disgust ? 
Ideas, scenes, impressions, retain their place in the mind, because of some 
pleasure they impart, some sentiment they awaken. Thoughts, however 
they may enter uninvited, do not remain unsolicited; an impression, an 
idea, altogether new, creates perhaps a strange, an (until then) unexpe¬ 
rienced delight; the gratification is sought again, and again, and again, 
until it absorbs the whole, or nearly the whole, mental interest: hence 
the dominion of passion; lienee the monarchy asserted by a particular lust 
over the whole soul; hence the difficulty of giving new habits to the 
intemperate man; hence the fearful consequences of what is called un¬ 
governable anger. All our passions are governable when they are young; 
if they are ungovernable, it is because they arc uneducated. We have 
not attempted to subdue them, and they have succeeded in subduing us. 
The ‘Metropolitan Magazine' for March 1840 contained a curious account 
of a person who had allowed a disgusting whim to captivate his character. 
Tlie account is as follows :—‘ Odd Taste for Newgate Ropes and its Con¬ 
sequences —We know a healthy, robust, independent gentleman, who went 
some years since with the sheriff into the interior of Newgate to visit a 
malefactor who was to be executed the same day. After the drop had 
fallen, he went, with others, to the breakfast table, where he could think 
of nothing but the execution he had witnessed; and before he left, he 
requested the sheriff’ to procure the rope with which the man had been 
suspended. It may bo mentioned that it was not an execution of common 
occurrence. Possessing one rope, it subsequently occurred to him, as the 
next inueli-talked-of execution was to take place, that lie would also have 
the rope used on that occasion. In the course of a short time he had a 
collection of ropes, labelled, and carefully deposited in a drawer. About 
two yeys after the penchant for collecting ropes used at executions had 
manifested itself, it was observed by his friends that his conversation most 
frequently turned on the subject of the executions he had witnessed, and 
the success he had met with in procuring such a number of ropes, which 
he usually brought out to exhibit to his friends, expatiating on the com¬ 
parative merits or demerits of the sufferers, until at length his society 
became unbearable, and he received the sobriquet of “ The man with the 
pensile idea.” He lived about fourteen years after witnessing the first 
execution, at- last putting an end to Ms own life by suspending his body 
with one of the ropes he had collected from the common hangman.' Tim 
circumstance above cited tends to illustrate the mental method of much 
that is foolish and criminal in human conduct. It is curious to notice, too, 
that many of the follies of mankind do not seem to be the result of con¬ 
tinually-operating influences of human character: the character is latent 
and hidden until some trivial incident kindles the fire, which then mounts 
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and blazes through the whole being: this has been denominated insane 
impulse. A Portuguese of the name of Jt&bello was employed by a 
mechanic in the western part of Lichfield County, Connecticut, to assist 
him as a shoemaker. He had been in the neighbouring towns, and his 
conduct seemed singular, but usually inoffensive. In the family of the 
mechanic he had appeared pleasant, and grateful for the kindness extended 
to him. One day a little son of his new employer accidentally stepped upott 
his toes. The lad was twelve years old only. KabelJo was exceedingly 
angry, and in the moment of his rage threatened his life. The next day 
he appeared sullen, refused his food, and looked wild and malicious. The 
following morning he went to the barnyard with the boy, seized an axe, 
and killed him on the spot, mangling him in the most shocking manner. 
He went deliberately away from the house, but was soon overtakfen by 
those in pursuit. He acknowledged that he had killed the boy, and gave 
as a reason that he had stepped upon hiB toes. It was found, from tho 
evidence produced on his trial, that this was an offence he considered most 
heinous,«nd not to be forgiven. Many instances were giveu in which the 
same accident had produced the same excitement of temper, often accom¬ 
panied with threats. One of the physicians who visited him in jail 
stepped, apparently by accident, on his toes while he was counting his 
pulse. The pulse rose immediately forty strokes a minute, the counte¬ 
nance of the unhappy criminal Hushed up, and he appeared instantly in an 
ungovernable fit of rage. 

There can be little doubt, then, that folly and crime are the offspring of 
disease; eccentricity and folly are insanity, and insanity is diseased mental, 
resulting from diseased physical, action: to those who would pursue these 
interesting reflections further, it may be well to recommend tho perusal of 
‘ Upham’s Outlines of Imperfect Mental Action,’ and Sampson’s important 
‘ Essay on Criminal Jurisprudence:’ the consideration of this section--tho 
connection existing between bodily and mental states—is one of the most 
important to which the mind can betake itself; it is connected with the 
work of the educator and the. legislator, the minister and the missionary. 
The dissemination of these ideas is the only method for the eradication of 
the spirit of persecution against heresy : heresy, that crime which, however 
universal as a fact, is yet most conventional and various in its manifesta¬ 
tions. What can change the spirit of the persecutor but. a change of his 
moral disposition ? It is in connection with the imputation of heresy that 
folly has performed some of her most solemn and ludicrous freaks. What 
is heresy V It was once a capital heresy to call the constellations by the 
names of living creatures; it was heresy to deny that the stars are lumi¬ 
naries littgted at pleasure by the angels, whose office it is to hang them out 
by nightj|iigd take them away in the morning like street lamplighters. It 
was otuttifyiF capital heresy to admit that there were antipodes* Pope 
55ach«g^'(tenounced it as an unrighteous and perverse doctrine against the 
lx>rd«hd a man’s own soul; lie anathematised Virgilius, who believed the 
doctrine, adding— 4 Strip him of his priesthood, and drive him out of the 
church.' /This is one of the most arch and dangerous of human follies: 
the fearful power of proscribing a man on account of his speculative 
opinions; the power to brand him as a heretic, and send hint forth amidst 
the hissings and the scornings of liis . fellows; to denounce him, perhaps it 
Id , 
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peaceful student, as a person inimical to the welfaro of society, and exposed 
to the especial wrath and vengeance of God. 

The imputation of heresy, wherever existing, is the consequence of 
superstition; and there is no practice so trivial but intolerance and bigotry 
will claim a jurisdiction and control over it, and the right to denounce it as 
heretical. In Lent, in 1528, there was found in the house of one William 
Gnapheus, at the Hague, a sausage boiling in a pot, with some peas: the 
sausage had been placed there by a pregnant woman, who had a longing 
for that inconsiderable luxury. The discovery made a great noise, and 
occupied the officers of the Inquisition two days. They called a consul¬ 
tation of physicians, to ascertain if it were possible for a pregnant woman 
to long for a sausage during Lent. Whatever the physicians thought, the 
judges disregarded it, as well as the tact of the man’s absence from the 
Hague for live or six days preceding the discovery, and issued an order 
that he should be taken dead or alive, and committed his mother and sister 
to prison.* When any man arrogates to himself the right to charge wifh 
heresy, and still more the right to punish heresy, he is guilty of folly as 
complete as if he were to make himself the centre of the universe. Old 
astronomers supposed the whole retinue of planets, suns, moons, to move 
round our earth, but the man who charges another with heresy acts still 
more ridiculously: lie makes all creeds, opinions, religions, and policies, 
to revolve round his own contracted oil); and in his arrogance and igno¬ 
rance impudently claims attributes which can only belong to the Infinite 
and the Divine. 

In the review of the follies of mankind, it is to be noticed that some 
have been simultaneous and universal: they have overspread continents 
and peoples; they have, at the same moment of time, loti astray the erudite 
and wise, the illiterate and vulgar; they appear to have set on flame some 
general principle of human character, and to have spread and passed like a 
contagion from shore to shore. Such universal thraldom to pernicious 
error has generally been denominated a mania —and well ha.e such absur¬ 
dities merited the name : they can only be accounted for upon the principle 
just adduced—mental disease, inflamed passions, the mind in a mistake; all 
the blood of the age or the nation directed to one channel. Every great 
mania, every absorbing superstition, every great-age error, is a kind of 
moral aneurism; and it is scarcely possible to point to an age wholly free 
from some pernicious follies: they are various in their fashion and their 
character, but invariable in tlieir appeals to man. lie is charmed, for 
instance, by mystery; he loves simplicity, it has been observed, much, 
but he loves mystery more; the discovery of something new, marvellous, 
and beyond human apprehension, is sure to lead away thousands of fol¬ 
lowers ; and the ambition of man is wonderfully restless; he is perpe¬ 
tually asking for more. Appeals to his cupidity are seldom made in vain: 
he is impatient: few have learned the lesson of waiting and labouring. 
Added to these, we must mention his intolerance. How easy it is to excito 
his antipathy to those differing from him in sentiment, or cut off from him 

. > 

* We have cited the above instance from a curious and instructive scholastic 
medley—‘ Patristic Evenings.’ By John Birt. 
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by some mountain-chain; some narrow stream, or gently-rising hill!—these 
arc the sources of human folly: we are to trace them to principles inherent 
in the human constitution; and as man is everywhere the same, we may 
expect everywhere to meet with follies varying in their outer aspect by 
the character of the surrounding events, but internally the same. 

How many errors have resulted from man’s universal belief of his close 
neighbourhood to the spiritual world 1—an idea sublime in itself, perhaps true, 
but certainly not a topic for legislative interference or dogmatic teaching. 
De Foe wrote the History of the Devil. It would be curious enough to trace 
the various impressions that have obtained credence in all parts of the world 
in reference to the impersonation of the evil principle: sometimes represented 
as a vast and awful being, sublime in daring, and dreadful in power, he 
has more frequently been painted as attended with every circumstance dis¬ 
gusting and contemptible. The History of Witchcraft is the most humbling 
of all the stories of human folly: the persecutions to which innocence, 
beauty, age, childhood, virtue, were subjected for an impossible crime, pre¬ 
sents a mournful record; but it ceases to surprise when we And one of the 
council for the prosecution talking, in an English court in the year 1G97, 
the following precious jargon:—‘Satan’s natural knowledge makes him 
perfect in optics and limning, whereby he may easily bewitch the eyes of 
others, to whom he intends that his instruments should not be seen in this 
manner, as was formerly hinted—namely, he constricts the pores of the 
witch’s vehicle, whieh intercepts a part of the rays reflecting from her 
body ; he condenses the interjacent air with grosser meteors blown into it, 
■or otherwise violently moves it, which drowns another part of the rays; 
and lastly, he obstructs the optic nerves with humours stirred towards 
them: all whieh, joined together, may easily intercept tho whole rays 
reflecting from those bodies, so as to make no impression upon the common 
sense; and yet at the same time, by a refraction of the rays gliding along 
the fitted sides of the'volatile couch in which Satan transports them, and 
thereby meeting and coming to the eye as if there were nothing interjacent, 
the wall or chair behind the same bodies may bo seen,’ * &c. And led on 
by their own superstitious fancies—fancies fanned and kept in being by a 
farrago of empty rubbish like the foregoing—then juries, not in our own 
land alone, but over the whole continent of Europe, and in New England, 
condemned thousands of poor victims to the stake. All the horrors of 
religious persecution in England were far transcended by the horrors of 
the witch mania. The details of the dreadful cruelties attending the belief 
in witchcraft are doubtless well known to all our readers. The history of 
the faith in witchcraft forms indeed one of the appalling chapters in the 
Wonders of Human FollyBishop Jewell, in Ills sermons before Queen 
Elizabeth, used invariably to conclude with a fervent prayer that she 
miglxt he saved from witches. Upon one occasion, in 1598, he said—‘ It 
may please your Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers, within 
these) -last four years, are marvellously increased within tills your Grace’s 
real#. Your Grace’s subjects pine away even unto the death; their colour 
fad&h—their flesh rotteth—their speech is benumbed—their senses are 
l&ereft 1 I pray God that they may never practise' further than on the 
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* Quoted by Jackson, * Four Ages,' pp. 36, 37. 
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subject.’ King James T. of England is principally famous for leading on a 
crusade against the witches. He is sometimes called the Demonologist, 
from his writing a book or treatise on Demonology. He says two good 
helps may be used for tho detection of witches: ‘ The one is the finding of 
their mark, and the trying the insensibleness thereof; the other Is their 
floating on the water; for, as in a secret murtliur, if the dead caroass be at 
any time thereafter handled by the murthnrer, it will gush out of blood, as 
if the blood were crying to lleavon for revenge of the murthnrer (God 
having appointed that secret, supernatural sign for the trial of that secret 
unnatural crime); so that it appeal's that God hath appointed (for a super¬ 
natural sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) that tho water shall 
refuse to receive them in her bosom, that have shaken off them the sacred 
water of baptism, and wilfully refused the benefit thereof; no, not so much* 
as their eyes are able to shed tears (threaten and torture them as you 
please), while first they repent (God not permitting them to dissemble 
their obstinacy in so horrible a crime.) Albeit the womankind especially 
be able otherwise to sbed tears at every light occasion, when they will; 
yea, although it were dissembling like the crocodiles. 1 And most horrible 
were tho cruelties practised in obedience to the dictates of this sage 
monarch. The test lie recommended of swimming was universally 
adopted. The hands and feet of the suspected persons were tied crosswise 
together, the thumb of the right band to the toe of the left foot, and vice 
versd. They were then wrapped up in a largo sheet or blanket, and laid 
upon their backs in a pond or river. If they sunk, their friends and 
relatives had the poor consolation of knowing they were innocent, but 
there was an end of them: if they floated, which, when laid carefully on 
the water, was generally the case, there was also an end of them, for they 
were deemed guilty of witchcraft, and burned accordingly. Dr Zachery 
Grey informs us, in a note to ‘ Iludibras,’ that he perused a list of 3000 
witches who were executed in the time of the Long Parliament atone. It 
is estimated that during the first eighty years of the seventeenth century, 
the number executed was 500 annually, makittg the solemn toral of 40,000.* 
The witch mania was not confined to England; in Germany it raged, if 
possible, more terribly. At Wurtzburg, 157 persons were burned in two 
years, in twenty-nine burnings, averaging from five to six at a time. The 
list includes three playactors, four innkeepers, three common council-men, 
fourteen vicars of the cathedral, the burgomaster’s lady, an apothecary’s 
wife and daughter, two choristers of the cathedral, G libel Babelin, the 
prettiest girl in the town, and the wife, the two little sons and daughter, of 
the Councillor Stolzenburg. Thus into' tho fires so cruelly kindled were all 
ages, grades, and classes and professions, promiscuously thrown. The 
details of the cruel persecution on suspicion of witchcraft are among the 
best known of all the popular universal spasms that have afflicted man. 
Th$ history of war reveals absurdities as ridiculously terrific, in the strange 
causes which have prompted to the battle-field—in the singular growth of 
national antipathies—in the long-slumbering embers which, at last fanned 
by some unhappy breath, blazed high into a column of fire, and wrapt 
whole peoples and ages in its cruel and devouring flame. Tn all this and 

* Ma okay’s Memoirs of Popular Delusions, chapter ‘Wit oh Mania,’ voL ii. 
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these we find other illustrations of that simultaneous madness which 
occasionally afflicts our world. 

One of the most simultaneous follies that over arrested the human mind, 
was the precipitation of Europe upon Asia by the preaching of the 
Croimdes —the rescuing of the sepulchre of Christ from Saracenic sway. 
It was, in truth, a frenzy in which then; was no sublimity: it was the rush 
of a canonised banditti. Of so vast and heterogeneous a multitude history 
furnishes no other record. The invasion was not merely Asiatic; Europe 
suffered still more: Beneath the guidance of Walter, well named the Pen¬ 
niless, they burned, and robbed, and cut their way through Germany, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. Composed for the most part of vagabonds and 
courtezans, of weak Women and poverty-stricken men and children, on 
they swarmed, in bands varying from one to five thousand. In shameless 
profligacy they moved, their vice only equalled by their superstition. 
Their cruelty was dreadful. Other troops followed, more disciplined and 
orderly. Some estimates give the number that passed to Asia at about 
half a million, disciplined or undisciplined. Soldiers or serfs alike, one 
fierce fanaticism fired all; all were alike the murderers of .Tews and Turks; 
all, for a vain and empty vision, were the disturbers of the peace alike of 
Europe and Asia. The kings and nobles of Europe left their countries a 
prey to the grasp of more lawless violence at home. They mortgaged tho 
estates of their people in heavy and most iniquitous taxes to support the 
burthen of the expedition. The man whose conscience was burthened 
with crimes in Europe, hastened away, sure of indulgence for the most 
heinous sins—sure of heaven and immortal blessedness if he fell fighting 
beneath the banners of the Crusaders. This is not the place to enter into 
any minute details of the events of those terrific follies; but it may be 
interesting, in passing, to notice how true it is that the follies of men on a 
grand scale are frequently the great means of civilising society. The Cru¬ 
sades, fearful, indeed, in their influence, were the great sanitary reformers 
of the middle ages. The social influence of the intercommunion of the 
Saracenic and European minds upon Europe especially was immense. 
Our fathers visited the East a race of unpolished barbarians; they brought 
back witli them a thousand new ideas, which unfolded themselves in furni¬ 
ture, in arts, in literature, in manners. The Saracens were no mere rugged 
hordes; they excelled the European in civility and generosity, and the 
reaction of their mind was most beneficial. Its influence may still be 
traced in many a lingering fashion and precious discovery. Even thus 
ever is the world requited for the achievements of folly: the madness of 
tho action is compensated by the benevolence of the reaction. To believe 
in the absolute and unmingled mischief of error or of any folly, would now 
be in itself a folly. It is one of the consolations of wisdom to find in tlio 
most unlikely causes beneficial results—a soul of goodness always in tilings 
most evil. 

J '* r 

Jtile some follies have swayed a sceptre over many kingdoms and con- 
tin|tots, others have been local , and confined to a nation. We may very 
easily iinagine the inhabitants of different kingdoms laughing heartily at 
each other’s superstitions. Every nation presents some incongruity to the 
eyes of a foreigner in language, in costume, in behaviour. It is strangeness 
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that for the most part excites to risibility. We laugh at the dress of the 
Chinese mandarin. The Hindoo Brahmins, if they beheld the robes of our 
priests and the wigs of our lawyers, they would laugh too. We smile with 
self-complacency at the notions of Mohammedans and pagans; wje forget 
that, if they were acquainted with us, the self-complacent smile would not 
be confined to tho cheek of the Briton. When a Persian woman is to bo 
cured of sterility, her relations lead her from her house to a particular 
mosque by her horse’s bridle, which they put ou her head over her veil. 
She* carries in her hand a new broom, and a new earthen pot full of nuts. 
They make her mount to the top of the minaret, cracking at each step a 
nut, putting it into tho pot, and throwing the shells on the stairs. In 
descending, she sweeps the stairs with her broom, carries her pot and 
broom into the choir of the mosque, and puts the kernels of the nuts into 
the comer of her veil, together with some raisins. She goes then towards 
her homo, and presents to such men as she meets that are agreeable to her, 
a few' of these nuts and raisins, desiring them to eat; and this the Persians 
firmly believe cures sterility! Thus we pity the folly of the Persian; but 
the Persian, too, can smile as well as ourselves. A Turkish officer taken 
prisoner in the course of the European war, wrote in his journal—‘To-day 
I saw a procession in which a woman carried a child to the church. After 
saying some prayers, tho priest sprinkled the child with some water: this, 
they told me, made it a Christian; and it had this great effect upon tho 
child, that if it had died before the ceremony, it would have been tormented 
for ever; but if it were now to die, it would be eternally happy—so great is 
the virtue of a few drops of water!’ These are social follies and errors: 
from them no nation is exempt. They are peculiar to certain climates, to 
certain states of civilisation, to certain employments of the people and 
pursuits of life. The superstitions of nations vary according to all these 
circumstances. That fatal and inhuman prejudice of the Shetlanders, that 
one w'ho saves a drowning man will receive at his hands some deep w r rong 
or injury, could only oxist in the neighbourhood of tho sea; and the super¬ 
stitions of tho German mythology, which represent the woods, and forests, 
and fields, as peopled by a raco of fairies, nymphs, and aerial spirits, ami 
the waters as thronged by naiads and undines, could only emanate from 
people living in the depth of old forest glooms, and accustomed to look 
upon the more loving and gentle aspects of nature. As w r e reach tho 
ferocity and sternness of Scandinavian scenes, we are surrounded by alto¬ 
gether a different class of superstitions. The follies of a nation are tho 
traifecript of its scenery, its genius, and its character. We may read in’ 
many of them the country, the mind, and the occupation. 

The history of law presents to us many conventional follies; for the laws 
of all nations have their own mysteries, and many of them of the most 
absurd character. There is an instance on record of extraordinary legal 
refinement in the fifth of Elissabeth, c. 4, quoted by Sir Morton Eden. A 
person named Plume was indicted, upon tho statute the fifth of Elizabeth, 
lor that he had set up, and used, and exercised Artern mysteruim sivi 
vnunuel oceupationem pomarii: — Anglic I, he' had set up in the trade of a 
fruiterer, being a trade, mystery, and manual occupation used in this coun¬ 
try, in which the said Plume was not brought up for seven years. . It was, 
argued that this act extends not to every trade, but such as require skill 
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and art; not to a hempdresser, or bobbinmonger, nor to a gardener. The 
barber was also instanced; but his profession was adjudged to be doubtful. 
On the other side, it was argued that in the trade of a fruiterer it was 
well known much skill was required in sorting of fruit, in judging of 
durabloness, in choosing of times to gather and preserve. It was deserving 
of great consideration, too, that the fruiterers were a most ancient corpora¬ 
tion. Eventually, it was given against the poor fruiterer: it was argued 
many times in several courts. Brewers and bakers were adjudged to be 
out of the act; but it was decided that the selling of fruit was an art and 
mystery too serious to be intrusted to uninitiated hands. 

Many and most curious arc the illustrations of social insanity. ‘The 
history of the science of heraldry is full of them; and Mr Layard, in his 
deeply-interesting work on Nineveh, mentions the case of a pacha who 
levied in every town through which he passed, and spent a night, a tax 
called tooth-money! —a lino imposed for the wear and tear of his teeth 
during his stay! 'Wherever these absurd customs arc, they invariably 
point to a low state of morals; for morals and manners index each other— 
the one cannot be exalted where the other is debased. Manners are the 
result of morals; the first take their tone from the last. < There is no 
custom so degrading, there is no opinion so enslaving, but it may be loved 
and be believed by a people whose moral life is erroneous and vicious; 
and, on the contrary, where the faith is pure, and the conscience fastidious, 
and the mind disposed to truth aucl to inquiry, it is impossible that either 
superstitious creeds, or ludicrous manners, or vain and empty ceremonies, 
should long linger and find a stronghold. Social errors are certainly the 
very holds and turrets of folly; and they are not to be shaken by any bolts 
from a distance, but the perpetual action from within. To cure the follies 
of men, it is perhaps best to say little about the particular folly, but to 
assail the region of moral darkness whence the folly takes its rise. 

But the most wonderful exposition of conventional follies is contained 
in that singular book, Sir Thomas Brown’s ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemiea’— 
(‘ Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors.’) When we remember that Sir 
Thomas, great and good man, and copious and learned writer as he was, 
appeared in an English court to bear witness against some parties accused 
of witchcraft—a crime in the possibility of which lie very devoutly believed— 
it seems very much like folly curing folly. Some of the errors he labours 
to explode are remarkable enough, and all of them appear to have been at 
one time received as genuine truths: for instance, that the left eye of a 
hedgehog, fried in oil, procures sleep ; that the right foot of a frog fh a 
deer’s skin is a cure for the gout; that to dream of the loss of the right or 
the left tooth presageth the death of male or female kindred; that a man 
has one rib less than a woman; tliat .Tews stink; that a certain Jew lias 
wandered about the world since the death of Christ; that the tenth wave 
of the sea is greater and more dangerous than all the rest; that the blood 
of a goat will dissolve a diamond: that a candle made of human fat, when 
lighted, ■will prevent a person when asleep from awaking; that an elephant 
hath n<} joints. A great number of conceits, equally frivolous and ridi* 
Culous, are commented upon; but for the most part it resembles the setting 
in motion an engine to crush a fly. Certainly, if any person would see 
what absurdities may obtain credence in darkened minds, he may peruse 
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this volume; nor will he fail to receive hints which may benefit him in the 
disentanglement of other truths; but the book itself is but a remarkable 
monument of curious learning, with little that is practical to the present 
state of error and the demands of the human mind. What we, call the 
follies of men, are the streams and currents of human opinion; and as rivers 
flowing through different countries change and vary the images reflected on 
their bosom, so is it with opinions and manners. Few streams are perfectly 
transparent, and all receive the scenes upon their bosom which smile along 
their banks; and so the advancing mind of man is coloured and shaded by 
the studies, the habits, and discoveries of his age; and although he does 
not quit the course of folly, his frivolities arc tempered and modified by 
the dissemination of intelligence. In our own day, Sir Thomas Brown, 
would not enter into a laboured and learned dissertation to prove that ‘ a 
pot full of ashes will not hold as much water as the pot emptied of its 
ashes.’ He would not discourse of the ‘ veneration of the basilisk,’ or the’ 
musical note of swans before their death. Yet society still has its vulgar 
errors. Time and progress have changed the manifestation, but the spirit 
of ancient folly lingercth still. 

A history of folly would be very incomplete if it contained no notice ot 
reference to the singular manias which have from time to time interfered 
with the trade of England, Holland, and France. In the last-mentioned 
country, the Mississippi Scheme produced a panic of a most disastrous 
character. John Law, the celebrated Scotchman, who was the author of 
the scheme, and whose name in connection with it has generally been the 
subject of unmingled abuse, and even execration, docs not seem to have 
deserved the condemnation he received. Whether we can claim for him 
entire disinterestedness, may be questionable: there are few persons who 
deserve that exalted praise. His design, however, seems to have been to 
free the government, of France from the embarrassments caused by the 
follies of Lonis XIV. The principles adopted by Law in his bank, and 
acted upon, were far in advance of the method of trade in that day; and 
the probability is, that his mistakes proceeded, in a very eminent degree, 
from the advice of the regent of France. However that may be, at that 
time the country of Louisiana and the great river Mississippi was supposed 
to abound in the precious metals. Law proposed to establish a company^ 

' with the exclusive privilege of trading thither. The prospects of the com¬ 
pany seemed most magnificent; the public enthusiasm was unable to resist 
a vision so splendid; at least 300,000 applications were made for 50,000 
new shares, and dukes, marquises, counts, with their duchesses, marchion¬ 
esses, and countesses, waited in the streets for hours to know the result of 
their applications. At last lodgings were taken in the neighbourhood, that 
they might be continually near the office whence wealth was streaming 
over the nation every day. The value of the old shares increased, and it 
was deemed advisable to create no less than 300,000 new shares, at 5000 
livres each, that the regent might take advantage of the popular enthusiasm 
to pay off the- national dpbt. People of every Bex and age speculated on 
the rise and fall of the Mississippi bonds. The residence of Law was la the 
Rue de Quincampoix—and being a narrow, inconvenient street, accicte&ta 
continually occurred in it from the pressure of the crowd. House* itt.it 
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worth, in ordinary times, a thousand livres of yearly rent, yielded ns much 
as twelve or sixteen thousand. A cobbler who had a stall in it gained as 
much as 200 livres a day, by letting it out and furnishing writing materials 
to - the brokers and their clients. A story goes that a humpbacked man 
who stood in the street, gained considerable stuns by lending his back out as 
a writing-desk to the speculators! Two sober, quiet, philosophic men of 
letters, M. de la Motte and the Abbe Tcrrasson, congratulated themselves 
that they at least were free from the infatuation. A few days after, the 
abbd was coining out of the office, whither lie had gone to buy shares in 
the Mississippi; whom should he see but his friend La Motte entering for 
the same purpose: ‘Hat’ said tho abbd, smiling, ‘ is that you f ’ ‘Yes!’ 
said La Motte, pushing past him as fast as he was able—‘and can that be 
you ? ’ Tho regent was one day mentioning, in the presence of D’Argenson, 
the A big? Dubois, and some other persons, that ho was desirous of deputing 
some lady of the rank of a duchess to attend upon his daughter at Modena; 
4 but,’ added he, ‘ 1 do not know exactly where to find one.’ ‘No!’ replied 
one in affected surprise, 1 1 can tell you where to find every duchess 
in Trance. You have only to go to Mr Law’s: you will see them— 
every one—in his antechamber.’ Of course all this excitement ‘ gave a 
momentary impulse to trade; and Law shared in the general benefit. The 
estates he purchased were truly splendid, lie was elevated from his 
connection with tho finances of the country to he a minister of Trance-lie 
was by far the most influential person m the country—he was regarded as 
its saviour. The prince-regent, imagining that a method that had already 
produced such apparently beneficial results could not ne pushed to extremes, 
authorised the creation of millions more of paper money. He was wholly 
ignorant of political economy, and disregarded the warnings of parliament. 
Tor some time the illusion was maintained, and during this period the 
stock-jobbers, justly foreseeing that the folly could not last long, turned 
their stock in the Mississippi Company into specie, and conveyed the* gold 
and silver to England and Holland. At last the mist cleared up, and the 
country was ruined: every method was used for the purpose of maintaining 
or restoring the credit of paper. It was forbidden to buy up jewellery, 
plate, or precious stones; informers were encouraged to detect such crimi¬ 
nals; and the virtuous and honest were frequently found guilty of having 
tho slightest piece of gold in their possession. It was computed that, 
the amount of notes in the country in circulation was to tho amount of 
2,600,000,000 of livres. The coin of the country was not quite equal to 
half that amount. The popular rage against Law was as wild as the 
excitement had been in his adulation ami praise. It was with difficulty 
he escaped with his life, both from the arm of the law and the hands of 
the populace. He sought shelter in his own country, and betook himself 
to the pursuits of the gambler for his support. The only tiling of value-*-- 
liis means of obtaining bread when lie left the Trench capital—was a 
dian^Bd worth from five to six thousand pounds sterling. This he pawned, 
thougft'he was enabled to redeem it by successful play. He continued in 
Ipfjtand about four years; he then went to Venice, where he died in great 
indigence in 1729. 

. That was the age of bubbles and manias. England was infected, and 
.^Offered severely. Mr Mackay, in his interesting work on Popular 
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Delusions,’ records an instance now almost passing belief. An advertise' 
ment was issued by some unknown adventurer, entitled—-‘/or a comjtany 
for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody to kmno what 
it is.' This master-stroke of impudence, incredible as it seems, was sue- 
cessfhl. The adventurer merely stated in his prospectus that the required 
capital was half a million, in 5000 shares of £100 each, deposit £2 per 
share. Each subscriber paying his deposit would be entitled to £100 
per annum per share. He gave no hint of the means by which this large 
profit was to be obtained, but promised full particulars in a month, when 
lie would call for the remaining £08 of the subscription. So, on the morn¬ 
ing appointed, the office was opened in Cornhill. It was beset by crowds 
of people; and although closed at three o’clock, no less than 1000 shares 
had been subscribed for, and tlie deposits paid. Thus in five hours he was 
the winner of £2000. He was never heard of again!* There is an 
enumeration of eighty-six companies suppressed, aud declared to be illegal, 
amongst which we find one for making iron and steel in Groat Britain; 
another for a wheel for perpetual motion, capital one million; another for 
trading in and improving certain commodities of the produce of this king¬ 
dom: another for extracting silver from lead: another for making iron 
with pit coal: another was called ruckle’* Machine Company, for making 
round and square cannon-balls, and effecting a revolution in the whole art 
of war. But the scheme of schemes was the great South Sea Bubble, 

founded upon the project for a monopoly of tlie South Sea trade. The 

delirium seized upon the nation while Law’s Mississippi plan was at its 
height. It was devised by Sir Jolm Blunt in 1720, and it led to a repe¬ 
tition in England of eO the follies of the French capital. The scene of 
excitement, was Exchange Alley. Some of our readers must have realised 
the wonderful frenzy of the time from Ward's picture in the Vernon 

Gallery. The price of stock rose to 1000 per cent. There appears to 

have been a far greater amount of blind folly, ’and reckless, heartless 
rapacity in the South Sea than in tlie Mississippi scheme. Law’s project 
of exclusive trade to Louisiana promised advantage: it was defeated by 
the frantic eagerness of the people. Law himself was sacrificed by the 
political iniquity of the prince-regent. But the South Sea scheme pro¬ 
mised no commercial advantage. It was a bubble, and but a bubble. The 
shameful audacity and villany of the projector was only equalled by trio 
blindness mid the imbecility of the people. The bubble burst. It involved 
the nation for a long time in an inextricable labyrinth of perploxity and 
ruin. The history of the events connected with it remain as warning- 
beacons against the propensity to commercial gambling. The necessity for 
recurring to those events from time to time lias not yet ceased. From 
time to time yet, a ridiculous infatuation to acquire wealth, speedily, by an 
illegitimate shifting of the cards, rather than by the fair and equitable 
methods for the employment of capital and labour, seizes the people; and 
thus probably it ever will be, until those who possess property shall be 
acquainted with the principles and laws of trade, and shall at the same 
time bo desirous to restore to the commercial character generally an 
inviolate and inflexible spirit of single-minded honesty. 


* Mackay’s * Popular Delusions,’ voL i, p. 83. 
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But surely even the folly of the wildest schemes was thrown into the 
shade by the Tulipomania. In the year 1634 a rage for tulips seized upon 
the Dutch; and although this indeed almost surpasses credence, effects as 
disastrous followed in Holland as at a subsequent period in France and 
England. The prices of tulips rose so high, that persons were known 
to invest a fortune of 100,000 florins in the purchase of forty roots.. The 
prices of roots varied from 2500 to 5000 florins. Ono writer has enume¬ 
rated the following articles, which might all be purchased for the price of 
ono tulip-root:— 


Two lasts of wheat, - 448 florins. 

Four lasts of rye, ... 55 8 ... 

Four fat oxen, ... - 480 ... 

Eight fat swine, ... -240 ... 

Twelve fat sheep, .... 120 ... 

Two hogsheads of wine, - - 70 ... 

Four tuns of beer, - - - - 32 ... 

Two tons of butter, - 192 ... 

One thousand pounds of cheese, - • 120 ... 

A complete bed, ... 100 ... 

A suit of clothes, - - - - 80 ... 

A silver drinking-cup, - - - 80 ... 

Total, 2500 


And amusing enough were some of the mistakes which took place. There 
was a wealthy merchant, who prided himself not a little on his rare tulips. 
Receiving on one occasion intelligence of a very valuable consignment of 
merchandise from the Levant, brought him by a sailor, who presented him¬ 
self at the counting-house, among bales of goods of every description, the 
merchant, to reward him for his news, made him a present of a fine herring 
for his breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, a very great partiality for 
onions, and seeing a root very like an onion lying on the counter of the 
liberal trader, and thinking it out of its place among silks and satins, he 
slyly slipped it into his pocket as a relish for his red herring. He got off 
with his prize, aud proceeded to the quay to eat his breakfast. Hardly 
was his back turned, when the merchant missed his valuable Semper 
Augustus, worth 3000 florins—about £280 sterling. Instantly the whole 
establishment was roused to the search: it liad proceeded far, and much 
time was wasted, when some one thought of the sailor. The poor merchant 
hastened after him. The sailor, aiming at no concealment, was found 
quietly enough munching the last morsel of his onion: ho did not dream 
that the cost of his breakfast that morning would have maintained a ship’s 
crew for twelve months! The poor fellow remained in prison some months 
on a charge of felony preferred againsC him by the merchant. 

There is another story told of an English gentleman who happened to 
see a tulip-root in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. He took out 
his penknife, and peeled off its coat, with the view of making experiments 
ppon it. Suddenly the owner pounced upon him, and with fury in his 
eyes, asked him if he knew what he had been doing I ‘ Peeling a most 
extraordinary onion,’ replied the philosopher. ‘ Uundert tausand duyvel /’ 
said the Dutchman; ‘it is an Admiral Van der Eyck!* ‘Thank you,* 
replied the amateur, taking out his note-book to make a memorandum of 
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the same; ( are these admirals common in your country ? 1 1 Death and 
the devil!* said the Dutchman, seizing the astonished man of science by 
the collar; ‘ come before the syndic, and you shall see.* Resistance, 
remonstrance, were alike in vain: he was carried before the magistrate, 
and learned to hjs amazement that the root he had destroyed was worth 
4000 florins, and ho was lodged in prison until he could And securities 
for the payment of the sum. Of course a freak, on arbitrary whim of 
fashion like this, could not last long. The fictitious value of tulips soon 
diminished, and Holland was plunged in a vortex of difficulties in conse¬ 
quence. Again the stockjobbers managed to save themselves from any 
considerable loss, while the tradesmen and others who had been mad 
enough to risk their property on the consequences of a whim, were ruined. 
Tulips in Holland are still prized more than any other flowers. The Dutch 
pay higher prices for them than any other people; but for a long time 
Amsterdam and the Hague, and indeed all Holland, were panic-stricken 
by the folly of the Tulip Mania. 

Before we leave the topic of the folly of popular manias, a few words 
must be devoted to those political fevers —mobs and tumults. Tho instances 
just cited are cases where the excitement was cupidity, the lust of gain, 
arising from a great misconception, a mental as well as a moral misconcep¬ 
tion of the laws and duties of trade. A mob is the most unreasoning of 
all follies—crime in hysterics,-passion in a frenzy: tlio excitement is usually 
revenge. It would be strange if blind men, relying on their own power of 
vision, did not perform strange freaks; and a mob is always blind, as dark 
to the interests of the individual anarchists as to the interests of those who 
feel the fangs of its fury. To riot in destruction, to revel in mischief, to 
find a home when every evil act is committed—this is the instinctive ten¬ 
dency of the mob. For religion, for liberty, for conservatism, the spirit 
and the practice is the same. We have learned to*believc that the animus 
of that tyranny is madness, which seeks by force to repi*ess any opinions 
rather than by the force of persuasion and reason; but the madness is a 
thousandfold greater, and the force a thousandfold weaker, when wielded 
by a mob. Violence is always folly, for it is never strength. Violence 
is not determination; it is not resistance: it is bravado, which foresight, 
and skill, and coolness, can always resist and overcome. Some men 
have attempted to purchase freedom by the preaching of the gospel of 
violence; but in vain, for such men are never free : and others have at¬ 
tempted by the same means to raise the rate of wages, and by hoarse t 
shoutings and infuriate fires, to destroy the stem and iron necessity. All 
such endeavours are sad, and would excite our laughter, if it were not 
most pitiable to behold the dumb, choking despair girt round by so terrible 
an ignorance. Perhaps the most ludicrous mob that ever assembled was 
that of Birmingham in 1791. Most mobs have been convoked by the spirit 
of democracy; but this was fought beneath the banners of church and 
king, for the purpose of proclaiming inviolable hatred to the principles of 
the French Revolution. The houses of Dr Priestley and Mr Hutton were 
sacked and burood down. For the greater part of a week the riots con¬ 
tinued unchecked, without any direct interference from the magistrates. 
Seme, indeed, harangued thte rioters, and said they had now done enoqgh 
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to show their attachment to the government. A placard, addressed to tho 
rioters, was posted on the walls, and headed, 1 Friends and Brother Church¬ 
men!’ It was signed by sixteen magistrates; and it went on to remind 
them, in the gentlest terms, that the damage they were doing would fall, 
not upon the persons whose houses they were destroying, blit on the 1 
respective parishes, and would have to be paid out of the rates. ‘ Wfe 
therefore,’ continued the address, ‘ as your friends, conjure you immediately 
to desist from the destruction of any more houses. Otherwise, the very 
proceedings of your zeal for shewing your attachment to your church and 
king, will eventually lie the means of most seriously injuring innumerable 
families who are hearty supporters of government, and bring on an addition 
of taxes, which yourselves, and the rest of the friends of the church, will 
feel a very grievous burthen.’ Were ever more gentle measures tried for 
dispersing a mob?—did the world ever behold a more complacent and 
peace-making magistracy ? 

It is comparatively rare to find great folly marked by entire individuality. 
Men reflect, each other, and the great aggregate of human eccentricity is 
made up of millions of atoms of perversity very much like each other. Yet 
there are some startling instances which stand forth in bold bas-relief 
amongst the monuments of vanity. There are some names handed down 
to us as those of the very apostles of imbecility and folly—persons who 
are the sad hut appropriate illustrations of wasted lives gifted with no 
ordinary powers. Men of no ordinary attainments, possessed of remarkable 
energy, fitting them to do immense service to the world; giants playing 
out their days, instead of working out a destiny; the strength of a Hercules 
employed to catch butterflies; the wealth of a Croesus exhausted in the 
purchase of a bottle of otto of roses—what more mournful tragedy than 
this does the light of all history and biography present to us ?—‘ the waste 
of time in strenuous idleness.’ Impressions like these come always with 
the perusal of tho lives of those wonderful dreamers the alchemists—those 
sublime charlatans, the daring dreamers who lived, starving frequently, 
amidst their speculations, which were to turn slates, and stones, and lead, 
into gold, and died while struggling to drink on earth the waters of im¬ 
mortality. 

Poor Bernard of Treves, what a wasted life was his, wliat a wonder of 
human folly! A brave perseverance, defying all obstacles, mastering lan¬ 
guages, poring over the most occult books, traversing sea and land in an 
age when sea and land were not easily traversed, expending immense 
wealth, baffled, defeated, but betaking himself to his work again, stricken 
with poverty and age, living for eighty-three years only intent on one idea, 
living a victim,’and dying a martyr to it. Pity that energies sufficient to 
have made him the evangelist of truth, should only be the useless decora- 
tio^'&f the patriarch of folly; in tho study and the application practically 
tQ r t$!e works of Khazes, from which he expected to increase the value of gold 
hundredfold, he spent four years and eight hundred crowns. Losing 
in the method proposed by Khazes, he betook himself to that of 

her,'and in the study and application of the principles of that distin- 
"gnished alchemist, lie spent in the course of two years two thousand 
crowns; he then became acquainted with a monk of the order of St Francis,. 
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who persuaded him that highly-rectified spirits was the universal alkahest 
or dissolvent, which would aid them greatly in the process of transmuta¬ 
tion. They rectified their alcohol till it became so strong as to burst 
the vessels which contained it; and after labouring three years, and spend¬ 
ing eight hundred crowns on the liquor, they discovered that they were on 
th$wrong track. They tried alum and copperas; they next imagined 
wonderful properties iu human excrement, and employed two years in 
experimenting upon it! For twelve years he continued to work in his 
laboratory, to spend his money, and to pray to God day aud night that he 
would aid him to discover the golden secret. In the course of some years 
another friend persuaded him that the ocean was the mother of gold, 
and that sea-salt would change iron and gold into precious metals; so he 
built a house on the coast of the Baltic, ami set to work upon salt, melting 
it, sublimating it, crystallising it, and occasionally drinking It, fo& the sake 
of other experiments. By this time he was fifty years of age: he started, 
out upon his travels, to learn in foreign lands the information he could 
not obtain from his laboratories. At Citeaux he learned that the essence 
of egg-shells was a valuable ingredient; he then tried vinegar and 
copperas. Subsequently he became acquainted with Master Ilenry, a 
celebrated German alchemist. In company with him and several others, 
an attempt was made to increase forty-live marks fivefold in five days. 
The experiment was made; the marks were put into a crucible with salt, 
copperas, aquafortis, egg-shells, mercury, lead, and dung. The alchemists 
watched this precious mess, expecting that it would all agglomerate to a 
lump of pure gold. At the end of three weekB they gave up, when it was 
found that only fifteen marks of gold, instead of forty-two, could be found 
in the crucible. lie spent thirteen thousand crowns in his journey to 
Persia, and returned to Treves, if not actually a beggar, yet not much 
better. Yet, when some merchants lent him a few thousand crowns, he 
prosecuted the search as earnestly as ev6r! Afr the ago of eighty, he 
wrought at his laboratory with all the /cal and enthusiasm of a young 
man; lie ate there, slept there, and did not even give himself time to wash 
his hands and dean his beard; and even at this great age, when his last 
golden mark had evaporated, he sat down to read again the works of the 
great alchemists. Poor, gray-headed, and forsaken, his energy and his 
faith never forsook him. The alchemists say that in his eighty-second year 
he made the great discovery, and with it immense wealth, and that he lived 
three years to enjoy it. Of the probability of this, readers must judge for 
themselves; but few among the moderns will peruse the life of Bernard of 
Treves without the feeling that his was a wasted life, and that his immense 
wealth, his great learning, his inexliaustible energy and perseverance, his 
varied researches, have only combined to make him a wonderful monument 
of human folly. 

Of more modem instances, Sir Francis Delaval, of Seaton Delaval in 
Northumberland, is an instance of a wasted life. The halls and rooms of his 
magnificent dwelling formed a perfect Calypso’s Isle. A far-off and retired 
village became the theatre of a round of follies more fitting for a garden of 
Boccaccio or an Arabian dream. Sir Francis and all his family were clover, 
ingenious people: wit, and tact, and activity, were characteristic of eyery 

member of the family; but all these powers, and many more, were expended 
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on an empty circle of prodigalities, follies, merriments, and mischief. It 
was said that, at the house of Sir Francis more might be seen of what is 
called the world in six weeks, than elsewhere could be seen in as many 
years. The house was full of contrivances for the execution of practical 
jokes—beds suspended by pulleys over trap-doors, so that when guests 
had retired after a carouse, and were just dropped asleep, they were 
rapidly let dojvn into a cold bath, and awoke in consternation, finding 
themselves floundering in darkness and cold water; or the partitions of the 
sleeping- rooms were by some contrivance drawn up into the ceiling, and 
while ladies and gentlemen were preparing for their rest, were surprised to 
find themselves ii. a promiscuous company, surrounded by hoop-petticoats, 
wigs, head-dresses, and the whole variety of the finery of both sexes. 
When Sir Francis was on his deathbed, he addressed himself to Mr Edge- 
worth in- the following manner:— 4 Let my example warn you of a fatal 
error into which I liavc fallen. I have pursued amusement, or rather 
frolic, instead of turning my ingenuity and talents to useful purposes. I 
am sensible that my mind was fitted for greater things than any of which I 
am now, or of which I was ever, supposed to be capable. I am able to 
speak fluently in public, and I have perceived that my manner of speaking 
has increased the force of what I said. Upon various useful subjects 1 am 
not deficient in useful information; and if I had employed half the time 
and half the pains in cultivating serious knowledge which I have wasted in 
exerting iny powers on trifles, instead of making myself merely a con¬ 
spicuous figure at public places of amusement, instead of giving myself up 
to pleasure which disgusted and disappointed me, instead of dissipating my 
fortune and tarnishing my character, I should have distinguished myself in 
the senate or the army; I should have become a useful member to society, 
and an honour to my family, llomember my advice, young man : pursue 
what is useful to mankind. You will satisfy them, and, what is better, you 
will satisfy yourself.’. • 

Beau Brummell has always appeared to us to be one of the human follies. 
His was a wasted life 1 wit, grace, the keen eye, heart, and mind, were all 
surrendered, and given up to fashion; tlic world was with him only a great 
show-room, and his body was but the macliinc on which tailors and drapers 
exhibited their clothes to the best advantage : much of his phraseology in 
conversation had about it the grotesqueness of exceeding folly: he always 
had the soles of his boots blackened and polished, alleging that such was 
the negligence of human nature, tliat you never could calculate that the 
polish on the edge would he properly produced unless the whole under¬ 
went the operation. What a ridiculous affectation, when he was ques¬ 
tioned if he was unwell, and replied that he had caught cold through 
being put into a coffee-room with a damp stranger 1 His life was not so 
much signalised by follies: it was one great folly from its commencement 
to ityM ose. 

^ JpBiiher well-known instance of one in whom the features of Delaval 
^^pruxnmell were combined, was George Selwyn, the man of plea- 
the ruler of fashion, the gambler, and the wit. With immense 
.Opportunities to benefit his fellow-men, he wasted his life in the company 
of rou£s and harlots, deriving his most considerable exqitement from the 
spectacle of public executions, and surveying only with heartless mdiffe- 
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rence, with sympathies cased and locked up in adamant, the human world, 
with all its aspirations, and pains, and struggles, and defeats. 

* In reading the history of individual follies, wo are frequently interested 
in noticing the surprising inconsistencies manifested by men even of shrewd 
and penetrating minds. A singular illustration from the autobiography of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury will Se in the memory of most of our readers. 
His lordship’s great work, the treatise ‘ De Yeritate,’ is regarded as the 
pillar of the deistical system of religion: he could not believe in the Divine 
special interference on behalf of the affairs of our world; yet lie says, after 
ho had written the book, he considered some time whether it would be 
better to suppress it. ‘ Being thus doubtful in my chamber one fair day 
in the summer, my casement being opened towards the south, the sun 
shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took my book, “ De Veritate,” in my 
hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words :—“ Oh thou 
eternal God! author of the light which now shines upon me, and giver of 
all inward illumination, I do beseech thee to pardon a greater request than 
a sinner ought to make ; I am not satisfied enough whether I shall publish 
this book, ‘ De Yeritate;’ if it be for thy glory, I beseech tliec to give me 
some sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it." I had no sooner spoken 
these words, but a loud though gentle noise came through the heavens— 
for it was like nothing on earth—which did so comfort and cheer, that I 
took my petition for granted, and that 1 had the sign 1 demanded : where¬ 
upon also I resolved to print my book. 1- * How*stra.nge it seems that the 
man who could not believe that God had spoken a revelation to the world 
before time, spoke to him then! There are few pieces of biography of any 
moment in which there are not contained some things that move us as 
equally or more inconsistent; and for the cause we may revert to what we 
have already stated a few pages hack. There arc few of us, few of our 
race, in whom all the faculties are so nicely balanced and adjusted together, 
that some of the powers do not occasionally outstrip the others. Perhaps 
every man born has been occasionally guilty of things which, to his own 
more healthy eyes, and certainly to unprejudiced observers, look like 
wonders of human folly. 

But the miscellany must close. Over tlio pages in succession have 
glided the varied eccentricities of man. We, too, have our eccentricities, 
and shall perhaps in our turn be held up in some particulars as wonders 
of human folly too. One or two things cannot surely fail to be remarked 
by those who have received the suggestions conveyed in the preceding 
observations and anecdotes; for instance, that error is ever evil—that truth 
is ever good. Trite observation as this is, it is pressed upon us with 
especial force in the presence of human ignorance and misguidance. Man 
has hut to be ignorant, to be foolish, weak, and miserable. 1 The way 
not to be led into error,’ said the judicious Hooker, ‘ is to be thoroughly 
instructed.’ To become better, a man must become wiser; to be wiser, 
he must bo more thoughtful, ho must bo trained to think rightly—freely. 
For all persons who are afflicted with what wo suppose to he error, we 
may feel pity; but to feel anger is folly. We have looked on such persons 


* Life of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury. By Himself. 
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as morally guilty. How absurd! "We have felt wratlifully aud malig¬ 
nantly towards them; we might as well feel angry at physical disease, at 
tempests and hurricanes, at the thunder aud the wind. It has been one 
of the great occasions of error in the world, to imagine the state of infor¬ 
mation and learning upon any point as fi^ed. Absurd was the law of the 
Sorborme in Paris, by which all persons were forbidden to hold or teach 
any maxim contrary to ancient and approved authors, or to enter into any 
debate but such as should be approved by the doctors of the Faculty of 
Theology. This is the hidden meaning of all force used to spread or to 
overthrow opinions — tho supposition that absolute truth is won; that 
hereafter nothing can be known; that tho world, or at any rate we, the 
propagandists, have attained to the irreversible and the tixed in know¬ 
ledge and opinion; the wise man, keeping his mind open to the healthy 
influences of knowledge, will place superstition, war, and persecution, as 
all equally among the follies of mankind, lie will pity the fanatic, tho 
blind devotee to darkness and dread; and he will labour to pour more 
enthusiasm into the realist, so that his fervour may be proportioned to 
bis intelligence; and more reality into the enthusiast, that his earnestness 
and fervour may not be expended on objects useless or impracticable. 
Ho will remember that tho human child is surrounded alike in the worlds 
of nature, and in his own history, by the wonderful, the sensible, and the 
doubtful; and that each of tlieso in turn may minister to his folly. He will 
neither believe too littlc*nor too mnch: he will not believe the uni-verso 
to exist in a nut-shell, nor will he look upon it as utterly unreal—as a 
phantom and a shade—especially where the wise man thinks lie detects a 
folly, lie will not denounce it. lie will say to its apostle: ‘ Come, let us 
reason togetherhe will hold it up to the light of evidence; he will believe 
that the truth, plainly told, is a match in the long-run for the complex 
talking of error; and as lie looks mournfully through the long catalogue of 
the errors of past ages, he will not think of his forefathers that they were 
necessarily greater fools than himself, but that they possessed fewer 
facilities for testing truths, disseminating light, and bringing out into 
strong and irresistible evidence the certain folly of error. 
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I T is now fully a century ami a half since Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
first flashed before the admiring eyes of her contemporaries, adorning 
with her beauty, and enlivening with Jut most rare wit, the very highest 
platform of English aristocratic society. 

In looking hack through this long vista of years, thronged though it he 
with many graceful forms of the good and the gifted, that social luminary 
seems to suffer no eclipse. We see her, in conjunction with all tlm nota¬ 
bilities of her day, almost worshipped in foreign countries, and the object 
of universal interest in her own. We hear her conversing sagaciously 
with statesmen and philosophers; or addressing a bon mot, sparkling as the, 
glances of her bright eye, to some admiring poet or wit of her train ; or wu 
readily conjure up that peculiar smile, at once playful and recklessly mis¬ 
chievous, with which she is detailing, in one of her matchless letters, some 
new bit of scandal, or satire, or (louhJr-vutcnrirc, so racy, and sharp, and 
sparkling, that it must undoubtedly have too often dyed the cheeks of the 
alarmed yet amused correspondent. Hut whatever the circumstance, mood, 
attitude, or occupation, in it wc are at .once able, to recognise her as she 
stands prominently out in the high relief of her singular individuality. 
And we are as little apt to confound her, in the intellectual beauty of her 
prime, with the Eastern houris of Constantinople, as wc are with anybody 
else in the world, while we picture her in her old age and mysterious exile, 
expatiating with the keen epicurean relish which never deserts her among 
her violets and nightingales, her bees and her silkworms, her fifteen bowers, 
with different views, and dining-room of verdure; at the same time that sluj 
tells us she has not glanced into a looking-glass for eleven years, because 
the last look was not a pleasant one. 

It will not, therefore, be matter of wonder, that much should have been 
both spoken and written about so remarkable a personage. Several notices 
of her life ha\c been long before the world. In 1803 Dr Dallaway pub¬ 
lished, from original documents, her correspondence, poems, and essays, 
prefaced by a memoir, in five volumes. In 1836 her great-grandson, t lie 
late Lord WharndifFe, republished the works in a much more complete 
form, in three large octavo volumes, still prefixing Dr Dallaway’s memoir, 
but with notes in explanation and correction, and supplying the interesting 
addition of an ample introduction in the form of biographical anecdotes, 
well known to be from the pen of Lady Louisa Stuart, the only surviving 
No. G4. 1 
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daughter of Lord and Lady Bute. This lady, though only live years old 
at the death of her celebrated grandmother, could remember having seen 
her; ha\ing had many conversations about her vvitli Lady Bute; and 
having been shewn by her part of a journal kept by Lady Mary through¬ 
out her whole life, but which delicacy towards people still alive, and pro¬ 
bably a prudent regard for her mother’s reputation, induced the scrupulous 
Lady Bute to destroy before her death. 

Lady Mary was too satirical and formidable a person not to have 
made many and bitter enemies among her contemporaries. It is to be 
feared, moreover, that there are passages in her life ill calculated to stand 
the test of a very severe scrutiny. Lord Wlmrnelifle’s work revived much 
discussion of her character by the periodical press of the day; and singu¬ 
larly candid and impartial as the biography was on all sides allowed to be, 
as a whole, some of the statements were controverted and cavilled at; while 
others were maliciously perverted, and held as admissions in corroboration 
of the most scandalous of the stories circulated against her. 

Without pretending to fathom the depths of all the vexed questions 
involving the reputation of Lady Mary, it is the purpose of this Paper to 
give, from the most authentic sources, as full a sketch of her life, writings, 
and character, as its limits will allow—drawing chiefly upon Lord Wharn- 
clifle’s book, .and the notices to which it gave rise, for the materials of the 
memoir—and being guided in our estimate of her character by the indi¬ 
cations of it that appear in her own works, and the testimony of numerous 
contemporary writers—making due allowance always for the boldness and 
freedom which universally characterised the modes of expression in her 
day. No one who has been endowed by the Creator with large faculties, 
whether they have been used for evil or for good, will be found, when 
properly viewed, to have lived altogether in vain. His outward manifesta- 
1 ion may only arrest .the eye, us a beacon to deter; or it may sound grate¬ 
fully on the ear like a friendly cheer from the gained shore, reviv ing the 
sinking heart of the still tossed mariner; but of such a one it may be con¬ 
fidently aflirmed, that he has fulfilled his destiii}’ in the ever-progressing 
development of the species. It cannot, then, be either an uninteresting 
or an uninstructivc task for our readers to glance briefly with ns over 
the life and conversation of one who played so important a part in the 
great world-drama of her own day; who, besides leaving behind her in her 
writings many monuments of her genius, has a strong claim on the gra¬ 
titude of posterity for having saved the lives of thousands by the intro¬ 
duction into England of the Turkish method of modifying the dreadful 
scourge of smallpox—shewing both moral and maternal courage in trying 
the experiment on her own son; of one, above all, who was so strong, 
and yet so weak ; so flattered, and so reviled; so beloved, and so hated. 

Lady Mary Pierrcpont, eldest daughter of Evelyn, first Duke of King¬ 
ston. by the Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of William, Earl of Denbigh, 
was horn at Thoresby in Nottinghamshire iii the year 1690. She had 
two'sisters by the same parents (for the duke had two move daughters by 
a second wife), and an only brother, who died of smallpox during his 
father’s lifetime, and whose son became the second and last. Duke of 
Kingston. The cider of her two sisters, Lady Frances—to whom some of 
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her best letters were addressed—was married to dohn Erskine, Earl of 
Mar; and the other, Lady Evelyn, to John, Earl of Cower. 

It is interesting to note that, both by fathers and mother’s side, Lady 
Mary came of an active and energetic race. The Ficldings, as well as the 
Piorrcponts, were deeply Engaged in the civil war, and apparently from indi- 
vidual convictions—two brothers among the latter, and a lather and son 
among the former, having chosen different sides. Lady Mary, in one of her 
letters, boasts of her great-grandfather having earned by his sagacity and 
prudence the sin-name of Wise, 'William; and Leigh Hunt tells us these 
were not the highest qualities to which she might have laid claim by 
inheritance. Genius and wit had also manifested themselves in the family 
before her day—George Villicrs, the witty Duke of Buckingham, having 
been her great-uncle; and Beaumont, the dramatist, also her relation, his 
mother being a Piorrcpoqt of the same stock. 

Lady- Mary, to her great misfortune, lost her mother at the early age of' 
four years; and though she speaks highly of her grandmother, the Countess- 
Dowager of Denbigh and Desmond, as having had a superior understanding, 
and having retained it to an extraord : narily advanced age, that lady appears 
to have done but little towards supplying to her the important maternal 
duties. Indeed the want of a certain delicacy of mind and feminine self- 
restraint, the usual results of careful training, caused in all probability 
much of the suffering which embittered her afterlife. 

Though Lady Kingston died so early, her husband continued a widower 
till all his children were grown up and married. Lady Mary gives us the 
character of both her parents in ouo sentence, when she says that Richard¬ 
son, without knowing it, drew their portraits in Sir Thomas and Lady 
Grandiaon. But though probably too much a man of pleasure to disturb 
himself with auy overanxious concern for the best interests of bis children, 
a little incident which Lady Mary loved to recall, pvoves that she. was, at 
least in her childhood, the object of Lord Kingston’s pride and fondness. 
As llit* scene is at once characteristic of the times and of the.*/', amatis per- 
nenur, we shall give it entire in Lady Louisa Stuart’s lively words, on 
whom, as Lord Whamcliife justly remarks, ‘a ray of Lady Mary’s talent 
seems to have fallen: ’— 


‘ As a leader of the fashionable world, and a strenuous Whig in party, 
he (Lord Kingston) belonged to the Kit-cat Club. One day, at a meeting 
to choose toasts for the year, a whim seized him to nominate her, then not 
eight years old, a candidate, alleging that she was far prettier than any 
lady on their list. The other members demurred, because the rules of the 
club forbade them to select a beauty whom they had never seen. “ Then 
you bIihII see her.” cried he; and in the gaiety of the moment sent orders to 
have her finely dressed, and brought to him at the tavern, where she was 
received with acclamations, her claim unanimously allowed, her health 
drunk by every one present, and her name engraved in duo form upon a 
drinking-glass. The company consisting of some of the most eminent men 
in England, she went from the lap of one poet, or patriot, or statesman, to 
the arms of another; was feasted with sweetmeats, overwhelmed with 


caresses, and, what perhaps already pleased her better than either, heard 
her wit and beauty loudly extolled on every side. Pleasure, she said, was 
too poor a word to express her sensations—they amounted to ecstasy: 
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never again throughout her whole future life di<l she pass so happy a day. 
Nor, indeed, could sins; for the love of admiration, which this scene was 
calculated to excite or increase, could never again be so fully gratified. 
There is always some alloying ingredient in the cup, some drawback upon 
the triumphs of grown people: her father carried on the frolic, and, we 
may conclude, confirmed the taste, by having her picture painted for the 
club-room, that she might ho enrolled a regular toast.’ 

True as it may be that the dawn of her genius opened auspiciously, 
there seems but little ground for Dr Dallaway’s assertion, that Lady Mary's 
father had bestowe 1 on her the best classical education. If it had been 
so, she would hardly, in afteryears, while so earnestly recommending a 
learned education for women, have* spoken of her own as ‘ one of the 
worst in the world, being exactly the same as Clarissa Ilarlowe’s.’ Quick 
and ambitious as she was, she may have picked .up ‘small Latin and less 
Greek* by the side of her brother; but it could not be nmcli, for Lady Bute 
expressly said that her mother understood little or no Greek; and we find 
Lady Mary herself writing to Mrs Anno "Wortloy in 170!), when she must 
have been nineteen years old, that she was then trying whether it was 
possible to learn Latin without a master. 

No doubt the good homespun governess of whom she often speaks 
would lay the necessary foundation, and a beautiful girl of good parts is 
sure of finding, as she grows up, plenty of instructors in what may be 
termed masculine knowledge. Lady Mary acknowledges her obligations 
to Bishop Burnet for ‘condescending to. direct the studies of a girl;’ and 
we find her corresponding with him on tne subject of a translation she had 
made, under his eye, of the Latin version of Epictetus. But while she 
.strengthened her mind by such exercises, she did not neglect to indulge and 
amuse it by the study of every work of fancy or fiction that came in her way. 
She delighted in the romances of the old French school, and possessed, and 
left behind her, the entire library of Mrs Lennox’s Female Quixote ‘ Cas- 
saiulra,’ ‘Alin*,’ <K-e.; on the blank leaf of a volume of which (the ‘ Astrea’) she 
had written out, in ‘ her fairest youthful hand,’ the names and characteristic 
qualities of the chief personages, thus:—The beautiful Diana, the volatile 
Climeno, the melancholy Doris, Celadon the faithful, Adamas the wise;’ 
and so on, to the extent, of two long columns, ller earliest-known poetic 
effusion, which is an epistle from Julia to Ovid, written at the age of 
twelve, is quite in accordance with these tastes; and though not equal 
to some of Pope’s at the samo age, shews a remarkable power of harmo¬ 
nious versification. 

At the age of fourteen, we find her lamenting, in a melodious 
couplet, that she has in vain sought truth either in town, court, or sanc¬ 
tuary; at fifteen, she is busy with the project of establishing a nunnery 
in England, of which she intends one day to be the lady abbess; and at 
twenty she translates the Enchiridion, and complains to her friend the 
bishop, in a sober and dignified strain, of the injustice and neglect shewn 
to worqen, supporting her views by a Latin quotation from Erasmus. 

But wiiat probably aided more than any other advantage could have 
done in the development of Lady Mary’s genius, was the secluded leisure 
of her life during these important early years. They were passed partly 
at Thoresbv, partly at Acton near London; but at both places in a retire- 
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mcnt unbroken except by a visit now and then from one of her few early* 
companions, or when her father, Lord Dorchester, who appears not to 
have spent much of his time with his family, chose, as he sometimes did, 
to entertain a large party of his friends at home. The ilolce far niente 
permitted now-a-days to a lady at the head of her own table, is curiously 
enough contrasted in the picture Lady Louisa .Smart draws of the custom 
of our ancestors on such occasions:— 

‘Lord Dorchester, having no wife to do the honours of his table at 
Thoresby, imposed that task upon his eldest daughter as soon as she had 
bodily strength for the office, which in those days required no small share; 
for the mistress of a country mansion was not only to invite—that is, urge 
and tease—her company to eat more than human throats could conveniently 
swallow, but to carve every dish, when chosen, with her own hands. The 
greater the lady, the more indispensable the duly. Each joint was carried' 
up in its turn to be. operated upon by her, and her alone, since the peers 
and knights on either hand were so far from being hound to offer their 
assistance, that the very master of the house, posted opposite to her, might 
not act as her croupier: his department was to push the bottle after dinner. 
As for ilic crowd of guests, the most inconsiderable among them—the 
curate, or subaltern, or squire’s younger brother—if suffered, through 
her neglect, to help himself to a slice of the mutton placed before him, 
would have chewed it in bitterness, and gone home an affronted man, half 
inclined to gfive a wrong vote at the next election. There were then pro¬ 
fessed carving-masters, who taught young ladies the art scientifically; from 
one of whom Lady Alary said she took lessons three times a week, that 
she might be perfect on her father’s public days, when, in order to perform 
her functions without interruption, she was forced to eat her own dinner 
alone an hour or two beforehand.’ 

One of Lady Mary's early companions was the thoughtless hut beautiful 
Dolly Walpole, JSir Robert’s sister, whom she both liked and laughed at; 
and another was the Lady Anne Vaughan, afterwards Duchess of Bolton, 
the only child of Lord Carbcrry—the last of a family noted for having 
given that eloquent divine, Jererny Taylor, an asylum at Ooldcn Drove. 
But her most intimate and most beloved friend was Miss or (as it was 
then the custom to call unmarried ladies) Mrs Anne Wortley, the favourite 
sister of Air Edward Wortley Alontngu, whose father, one of the sons of 
the Earl of Sandwich, had prefixed the name of Wortley to Montagu— 
having married the heiress of the Wortley estate in Yorkshire. 

We now approach the most important epoch of our heroine’s life—her 
courtship and marriage; and though love may be well said to be second 
only to death in its power of levelling, or bringing the whole world into 
kindred, it will be allowed that Lady Alary’s individuality of mind and 
feeling, as developed in her love-letters, must certainly rescue her from the 
fate of being mixed up and confounded with the common mass of lovers. 
This Afr Edward Wortley, the brother of her friend, who is described as 
a handsome, accomplished youth, of good sense, and much learning, the 
constant associate of Addison, Steele, Congreve, and other notable men of 
the time, happening to meet Lady Mary one day quite accidentally in liis 
sister’s apartments, was immediately captivated by her surpassing beauty, 
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and on conversing with her, was scarcely less charmed with her sense and 
brilliant wit. Finding, to his infinite surprise, that she understood his 
favourite classics, he a few days afterwards presented her with a superb 
edition of ‘ Quintus Curtius,’ which she had mentioned as not having read, 
accompanied by a copy of verses, which, though not strikingly good, were 
quite conclusive as to the impression her wit and beauty had made on his 
imagination. As may be supposed, Mrs Anne Wortley was quite as ready 
to fan her brother’s flame as to transcribe to her friend his glowing 
encomiums; but she did not live long to be the medium through which 
the electric spark wr s to pass. A more direct communication begun during 
her life, was secretly carried on after her death; and fortunately for us, Mr 
Wortley and Lady Alary, after their marriage, agreed to put by or preserve, 
as mementos of their days of courtship, these singular love-letters, which 
give so much insight into the minds and dispositions of both. 

It is at once apparent that her ladyship, though endowed with a lively 
imagination, was but little susceptible of tender emotions; that, with all her 
elevation of mind and splendid talents, she was quite incapable of that 
strong, true womanly devotedness of heart, the crowning glory and virtue 
of whi'di is far more potent than either talent or beauty in investing human 
life with its brightest charms; and that Mr Wortley was from the 
first suspicious of this defect in her nature. Though captivated by her 
beauty and liveliness, he seems by no means so blindly in love as to take 
everything for granted in her reception of his addresses. On the contrary, 
ho hesitates, and prudently sets before her his doubts of her affection 
for him, as well as the danger to their mutual happiness from her love of 
distinction and the admiration of other men ; and her ladyship, though too 
honest to take credit for a degree of sensibility she neither possesses' nor 
approves of, with much cleverness arid power'of reasoning endeavours thus 
to reassure him on the*other points: — 

.‘I am surprised at one of the “ Tatlcrs” you send me. Is it pos¬ 
sible to have any sort of esteem for a person one believes capable of lias iug 
such trifling inclinations ? Air Uickcrstalf has very wrong notions of our 
sex. I can say there are some of us that despise charms of show, arid all 
the pageantry of greatness, perhaps with more ease than any of the philo¬ 
sophers. Jn contemning the world, they seem to take pains to contemn 
it; we despise it, without taking the pains to read lessons of morality to 
make us do it. At least I know I have always looked upon it with con¬ 
tempt, without being at the expense of one serious reflection to oblige me 
to it. 1 carry the matter yet further: was I to choose of £2000 a year or 
£20,000, the first would be my choice. There is something of an unavoid¬ 
able embarras in making what is called a great figure in the world; it 
takes off from the happiness of life. I hate the noise and hurry inseparable 
from great estates or titles, and look upon both as blessings which ought 
only to be given to fools; for ’tis only to them that they are blessings. 
The pretty fellows you speak of, I own, entertain me sometimes; hut' is it 
impossible to be diverted with what one despises? ‘I can laugh at a 
puppet-show, and at the same time know that there is nothing in it wortli 
my attention or regard. General notions are generally wrong. Ignorance 
and folly are thought the best foundations for virtue, as if not knowing what 
a good wife is was necessary to make one so. I confess that can never bo 
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my way of reasoning: as I always forgive an injury when 1 think it not 
done out of malice, 1 can never think myself obligati by what is done with¬ 
out design. Give me leave to say it (1 know it sounds vain), I know how 
to make a man of sense happy; but then that man must resolve to con¬ 
tribute something towards it himself. I have so much esteem for you, I 
should be very sorry to hear you was unhappy; hut, for the world, I would 
not be the instrument of making you so; which (of the humours you arc) 
is hardly to be avoided if I am your wife. You distrust me: I can neither 
bo easy nor loved where 1 am distrusted. Nor do 1 believe your passion 
for me is what you pretend it; at least I am sure, was 1 in love, I could 
not talk as you do.’ 

Tn her next she hits still harder at his sentimental exactions :— 

‘ Your letter is to tell me you should think yourself undone if you 
married me; but if 1 would be so tender as to confess I should break my 
heart if you did not, then you'd consider whether you would or no; but 
yet you hoped you shouldn’t. I take this to lie the right interpretation of 

even your kindness can’t destroy me of a sudden. [ hope I am not in 
your power. I would give a good deal to be satisfied, r ’ A:e. <£o. 

Tt is plain that Mr Worthy, though feeling himself no match for her ill 
the encounter of wits, was not cominced by those lively hanteriiigs ; indeed 
Lady Lousia tells us, ‘they were perpetually on the point of breaking alto¬ 
gether; he felt and know that they suited each other very ill; he saw, or 
thought lie saw, his rivals encouraged, if not preferred; he was more 
affronted than satisfied with her assurances of a sober esteem and regard; 
and yet every struggle to get free did but end where it set out- leaving him 
still a captive, galled by his chain, but unable to sever one Jink of it effec¬ 
tually.’ In other words, lie was only a man of plain undorslamling, and she 
a brilliant wit; and as lie was reasoning against his inclination, anil she on 
the side of hers, it is plain where the victory woujd lie. Such letters as 
the following could not have been easily answered by him except in one 
way: - 

‘ I will state the case to you as plainly as l can, and then ask your¬ 
self if you use me well. I have shewed, in every action of my life, an 
esteem for you, that at least challenges a grateful regard; T have trusted 
my reputation in your hands; 1 have made no scruple of giving you, under 
my own hand, an assurance of my friendship. After all this, 1 exact no¬ 
thing from you ; if you find it inconvenient fo^your affairs to take so small 
a fortune, I desire you to sacrifice nothing for mo; I pretend no tie upon 
your honour; but, in recompense for so clear and so disinterested a proceed¬ 
ing, must I ever receive injuries or ill-usage? ’ 

‘ Perhaps I have been indiscreet; I came young into the hurry of the 
world; a great innocence and an undesigning gaiety may possibly have 
been construed coquetry, and a desire of being followed, though never meant 
hv me. I cannot answer for the observations that may be made on me. 
All who are malicious attack the careless and defenceless; I own myself to 
be both. I know not anything I can say more to Bhew my perfect desire of 
pleasing you and making you easy, than to proffer to be confined with you 
in what manner you please. Would any woman but me renounce all the 
world for one ? or would any man but you be insensible of such a proof of 
sincerity ? . 

• ** 
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1 One part of my character is not so good, nor t’other so bad, as you fancy 
it. Should we over live together, you would bo disappointed both ways : 
you would find an easy equality of temper you do not expect, and a thou¬ 
sand faults you do not imagine. You think, if you married me, I should be 
passionately fond of you one month, and of somebody else the next. Neither 
would happen: I can esteem, I can be a friend; but L don’t know whether 
I can love. Expect all tliat is complaisant and easy, but never what is fond,, 
in me. 

‘ If you can resolve to live with a companion that will have all the defe¬ 
rence due to your superiority of good sense, and that your proposals can bo 
agreeable to those «.n whom 1 depend, l have nothing to say against them. 
As to travelling, ’tis what I should do with great pleasure, and could easily 
quit London upon your account: hut a retirement in the country is not so 
disagreeable to me, as I know a few months would make it tiresome to you. 
When people are tied for life, ’tis their mutual interest not to grow weary 
of one another. If I had all the personal charms that I want—a face is too 
slight a foundation for happiness—you would be soon tired with seeing 
every day the same thing. Where you saw nothing else, you would have 
leisure to remark all the defects; which would increase in proportion as 
the m vclty lessened, that is always a great charm. I should have the dis¬ 
pleasure of seeing a coldness which, though 1 could not reasonably blame 
you for, being involuntary, yet it would render me uneasy; and the more, 
because I know a love may be revived which absence, inconstancy, or even 
intidolitv, has extinguished; but there is no returning from a deyuut given 
by satiety.’ 

After many disputes and lovers’ quarrels, Mr Wortley was at last 
sufficiently convinced and reassured to resolve on making his proposals to 
Lord Dorchester, who received them graciously; and all went on well till 
the momentous questions of portion and settlement came under conside¬ 
ration, when he suddenly broke off the match in a great indignation, the. 
cause of which Lady Louisa thus explains:— 4 We see how the practice of 
a man’s entailing his estate upon his eldest son while as yet an unborn child, 
an unknown being, is ridiculed in the “Tatler" and “Spectator,” whose, 
authors, it may be observed, had not estates to entail. Air Wortley, who 
/tad, entertained the same opinions. Possibly they were originally his own, 
and promulgated by Addison and Steele at his suggestion; for, as he always 
liked to think for himself, many of his notions were singular and speculative. 
However this might be, he Upheld the system, and acted upon it, offering to 
make the best provision in his power for Lady Alary, hut steadily refusing 
to settle his landed property upon a son who, for aught he knew, might 
prove unworthy to possess it—might be a spendthrift, an idiot, or a villain. 

‘ Lord Dorchester, on the other hand, said that these philosophic theories 
were very tine, but his grandchildren should not run the risk of being left 
beg; and as he had to do with a person of no ordinary firmness, the 
treaty ended there. The secret correspondence and intercourse, however, 
went ou as before; and shortly Lady Mary acquainted her lover that she 
was peremptorily commanded to accept the offers of another suitor ready 
to close ^ith all her father’s terms; to settle handsome pin-money, jointure, 
provision for heirs, and so forth; and, moreover, concede the point most 
agreeable to herself—that of giving her a fixed establishment in London; 
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■which, by the by, Mr Wortley hail always protested against. Lord 
Dorchester seems to have asked no questions touching her inclination in 
either instance; for a young lady in those days to interfere or claim a right 
of choice was almost thought, as it still is in France, a species of indelicacy. 
Lady Mary nevertheless declared, though timidly, her utter antipathy to 
the person proposed for her. Upon this her father summoned her to his 
awful presence, and after expressing surprise at her presumption in ques¬ 
tioning his judgment, assured her he would not give her a single sixpence 
if she married anybody else. She sought the usual resource of poor damsels 
in the like ease —begging permission not to marry at all; but he answered 
that then she should be immediately sent to a remote place in the country, 
reside there during his life, and at Ins death have no portion save a 
moderate annuity. Relying upon the effect of these threats, ho proceeded 
as if she had given her fullest and freest consent: settlements were drawn, 
wedding-clothes bought, the day was appointed, and everything made ready, • 
when she left the house to marry Mr Wortley!’ Lady Mary tells all this 
better, though at greater length, in her letters to Mr Wortley; and there 
is much more in this antenuptial correspondence illustrative of her mascu¬ 
line sense ami strength of character, which we should gladly have quoted 
had our limits permitted. One more letter we shall give, which, though 
exhibiting her in a less favourable point of view, is remarkably characteris¬ 
tic of the mixture of prudent calculation and unwomanly boldness with 
which she misguided some parts of her future life. It is written on the 
eve of her elopement: — 

‘ Rellect now, for the last time, in what manner you must take me. I 
shall come to you with only a night-gown and petticoat; and that is all you 
will get by me. I told a lady of my friends what 1 intend to do. You will 
think her a very good friend when 1 tell you she proffered to lend us her 
house. 1 did not accept of this till I had let you Jcnow it. Jf you think 
it more convenient to carry me to your lodging, make no scruple of it. 
Let it he where it will: if I am your wife, I shall think no place unlit for 
mo where you are. 1 beg we may leave London next morning, wherever 
you intend to go. I should wish to go out of England, if it suits your 
affairs. You niay endeavour to make your father admit of seeing me, and 
treat with mine (though I persist in thinking it will be to no purpose.) 
But I cannot think of living in the midst of my relations and acquaintances 
after so unjustifiable a step—so unjustifiable to the world; but-1 think I 
■can justify myself to myself. 

* You can shew me no goodness I shall not be sensible of. However, 
think again, and resolve never to think of me if you have the least doubt, 
or that it is likely to make you uneasy in your fortune. I believoto travel 
is the most likely way to make a solitude agreeable, and not tiresome: 
remember you have promised it. 

‘ ’Tis something odd for a woman that brings nothing to expect any¬ 
thing; but, after the way of my education, I dare not pretend to live but in 
some degree suitable to it. I had rather die than return to a dependency 
upon relations I have disobliged. Save me from that fear if you love me. 
If you cannot, or think I ought not to expect it, be sincere, and tell me so. 
’Tis better I should not be yours at all, tiian, for a short happiness, involve 
myself in ages of misery. Do not imagine I shall be angry at anything 
No. 64 . • 9 
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ypu can tell mo. Lot it be sincere: do not impose on a woman that leaves 
all things for you.’ 

Leigli Hunt mentions rather a curious account of Lady Mary’s last 
unmarried days, given by Spence, who professes to have heard it from 
herself; and it seems so characteristic of her strange character, both in 
youth and middle age, that we cannot refrain from quoting it. Sir Spence 
makes her acquaintance at Home in 1740, and thus writes of her:—- 

‘ She is one of the most shining characters in the world, hut shines like a 
comet: she is all irregularity, and always wandering; the most wise, most 
imprudent; loveliest, most disagreeable; best liatured, cruellest woman in 
the world—“all ll lugs by turns, and nothing long.’’ She was married 
young, and she told me, with that freedom much travelling gives, that she 
was never in so great a hurry of thought as the month before she was mar¬ 
ried—she scarce slept any one night that month. You know she was one 
of the most celebrated beauties of her day, and had a vast number of offers, 
and the thing that kept her awake was who to fix upon. She was deter¬ 
mined as to two points from the first—that is, to bo married to somebody; 
and not to be married to the man her father advised her to have. The 
last night of the month she determined, and in the, morning left the hus¬ 
band of her father’s choice buying the wedding-ring, and scut lied away to 
be married to Mr Wortley.’ 

This very undignified account of an affair so important to her, though 
probably a little burlesqued, by her ladyship’s desire to be witty, and to 
laugh, though at her own expense, seems not to be entirely without founda¬ 
tion, from some of her expressions to Mr "Wortley at the time—such as, ‘ J 
wanted courage to resist at first the will of mv relations— F have examined 

*J *r 

my own heart, whether I can leave everything to you ; I think I can. If I 
c/ittuye my mind, you shall know before Sunday,’ &c. 

There arc no dates to any of these letters; but as their marriage, by 
special licence, which look place a few days after the ceremony which she 
describes herself as scuttlintj away to, bears the date of Augu.-t 12, 1712, 
and as the correspondence lasted two years, they must have been written 
between Lady Alary’s twentieth and twenty-second years. Her letters are 
certainly remarkable productions for a woman at that or auy other age—so 
cool and wise, that they at once strike us as coming from the head rather than 
the heart. Air Wortley, with his jealousies and vacillations, though often 
tiresome, and playing a very inferior part throughout the correspondence, has 
at least the merit of looking something like a lover. She tires of his senti¬ 
mental doubts of her love, and reiterated wishes that lie could 1 only know 
what wa$ passing in her heart;’ and asks him at last in a tone of pique, ‘ Pray, 
which way would you see into my heart V You can frame no guesses about 
it from either my speaking or writing; and supposing I should attempt to 
shew it to you, 1 know no other way.’ But if most of the love was on his 
side before marriage, it only makes the entire change which soon took 
place the more unaccountable, lie was at that time member of parliament 
for.the town of Huntingdon; and Lady Alary, for the next three years, 
raided Sometimes there and sometimes in Yorkshire, where, in 1713, her 
.only son Edward was born. 

As if in full justification of the opinion with which slic had all along 
10 * 
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been endeavouring to impress liim of the substantial excellency and modera¬ 
tion of her own character and views, she seems to have been ready at once to 
settle down into the quiet, domestic, affectionate wife he liad never been 
able to picture her; while he, taking advantage of his parliamentary duties, 
appears to have been almost constantly away from home, keeping her in the 
country while he was in town, and often seeing neither her nor his son for 
live or six months together. Her letters to him at this time arc alternately 
affectionate and upbraiding. The following arc specimens:— 

‘Your absence increases my melancholy so much, that f fright myself 
with imaginary horrors; there wants but little of my being afraid of the 
smallpox for you; so unreasonable are my fears, which, however, proceed 
from an unlimited love. If 1 lose you—I cannot bear that if —which 1 bless 
Cod is without probability; but since; the loss of mv poor unhappy brother, 
I dread every evil. I ha\ e been to-day at Acton to see my poor brother’s 
melancholy family. I cannot describe how much it has sunk my spirits. 

‘ ’Tis the most cruel thing in the world to think one has reason to com¬ 
plain of what one loves. How can you he so careless! 

4 I am concerned I have not heard from you. I am in abundance of pain 
about our dear child : though 1 am convinced it is both silly and wicked to 
set my heart too fondly on anything in this world, yet I cannot overcome 
myself so far as to think of parting vitli him with the resignation J ought 
to do. 1 hope and beg of Cod he may Use to be a comfort to us both.’ . 

All this ought surely to have affected him; hut there is no amendment, 
for her next takes even a more remonstrative tone : — 

'I know very well that nobody was ever teased into a liking; and ’tis 
perhaps harder lo revive a past one than to overcome an aversion; hut I 
cannot forbear any longer telling }'ou I think you use me very unkindly. 
1 don't say so much of your absence as T should do, if you was in tho 
country and I in London because I would not have von believe that 1 am 
impatient to be in town; but 1 am very sensible 1 parted witli you in July, 
and it is now the middle of November. As if this was r;ot hardship enough, 
you do not tell me von are sorry for it. You write seldom, and witli so 
much indifference, as shews you hardly think of me at all. 1 complain of 
ill health, and you only say you hope it is not so bad as I make it. You 
never inquire after your child. 1 would fain flatter myself you have more 
kindness for him and me than you express; but I reflect witli grief that a 
man that is ashamed of passions that are natural and reasonable, is gene¬ 
rally proud of those that are shameful and silly.’ 

In considering all these expressions of her affectionate regard for Mr 
"Wortley, which arc evidently genuine, as well as her tender and natural 
anxiety about her son, and which our knowledge of his subsequent career 
makes only the more affecting, we cannot help asking ourselves, whether 
Lady Mary might not have turned out a very different person from the 
hard, .soured, sarcastic woman of the world we rind her in afteryears, if 
she had met with the respectful, loving treatment she had reason to look 
for at the hands of one who had so often assured her of Iris passionate 
regard, anti who had proposed te himself the 4 highest satisfaction from her, 
anti from no other?’ We think she might. We have already said she 
lmd little of that womanly tenderness of lieait and devotedness of nature 
which, almost without any other possession, have power to make life a 
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delight and a romance to the very humblest of her sex. But she had, 
what is scarcely second to these, at least for the respectable conduct of the 
outer life, the most exquisite good sense. And no one can read through 
her letters to Mr Wortley before marriage without seeing, from a thousand 
expressions, that her ideal of life was shaped out of some of the best ele¬ 
ments of our nature. Speaking of her sentiments towards Jam, 1 1 rather 
choose,’ she says, ‘ to use the word friendship than love; because, in the 
general sense that word is spoke, it signifies a passion rather founded on 
fancy than reason.’ And then she explains— 1 liy friendship I mean an 
entire communication of thoughts, wishes, interests, and pleasure; a mutual 
esteem, which naturally carries with it a pleasing sweetness of conversation, 
and terminates in the desire of making one another happy.’ 

But, with his ever-increasing alienation from her, these expressions on 
her part of fondness, or oven of lively interest in his concerns, naturally 
diminish, and after a while change gradually into that peculiar tone of 
quiet, careful respect, with which she continues to write both of and to him 
to the end of his life. "With all due deference to the high opinion Mr 
Wortlcy’s descendants seem to entertain of him, we suspect him to have 
been one of those men, by no means rare in the world, who, though 
attracted by genius or brilliant qualities, and ambitious of entering into 
such relations with them as are likely to reflect honour and glory on them¬ 
selves, are too essentially selfish ever to be able to identify themselves 
with the most intimate objects of their love; and having neither generosity 
enough to admire at their own expense, nor magnanimity to pardon in a 
companion, the very superiority which first attracted them, either live on 
in jealous uneasiness, or are glad to avoid being dwarfed in their own 
eyes, by keeping at a convenient distance. After a year or two of this 
unhappy manner of life, Mr Wortley, on his friends coming into power at 
the death of Queen Aniic, was appointed one of the lords of the treasury, 
lie was then of course obliged to bring Lady Mary to court, where her xx it 
and beauty soon attracted all eyes towards her. The king (George J.) is 
described as not allowing her to leave one of bis parties without ‘ compli¬ 
mentary remonstrances;’ and the 1 Vince of Wales cries out to his princess, 

1 in a rapture,’ to look ‘ how becomingly Lady Alary was dressed.’ 1 Lady 
Mary always dresses well,’ answers the princess dryly, and returns to her 
cards. At this time she was also the intimate associate of Addison, Steele, 
Congreve, Pope, and all the other noted men of letters of the day; but was 
ready, on the first opportunity, to relinquish without regret the caresses of 
crowned heads, as well as the flatteries of wits and poets, for the long- 
desired pleasure of travelling and seeing new countries and peoples. 

In the year 1710 the embassy to the Porte bedamc vacant; and as the 
war between the Turks and Imperialists was raging violently, the other 
poAvers of Europe were desirous of a mediation between them. Air Wortley 
not having succeeded to his own satisfaction as a minister at home, had 
resigned,,^ post, and Avas appointed ambassador to Constantinople, whither 
his AiirifSlljfccompanied him. They travelled through Holland, Germany, and 
Hubglfiyj staying some time at Vienna, and presenting themselves at the 
courts by the way in proper ambassador style. Lady Alary’s 
fpiauty and taot secured them favour everyAvhere; and her letters to her 
‘sister Lady Alar, Pope, and others, which begin at liotterdam, give a vivid 
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description of every novelty she Haw. Cities and governments, men and 
■women, and their inodes and practices# seem always to have interested her 
lively fancy far more than the most striking or varied aspects of natural 
scenery; and as travellers who could describe well were very rare in those 
days, it may be supposed that such communications as hers were received 
at home with no ordinary degree of interest. She had, in return, constant 
letters from her noted associates in England; and a very few words from 
Pope’s first epistle to her, dated the lKtli of August 171(5, only a fortnight 
after her departure, are quoted, to shew the style of his addresses to .her, 
as well as to prepare the way for a discussion of what afterwards took place 
between them:— 

‘ You may easily imagine (lie writes) how desirous I must be of a cor¬ 
respondence with a person who had taught me, long ago, that it was as 
• possible to esteem at first-sight as to lo\e. and who has since ruined me 
tor all the conversation of one sex, and almost all the friendship of the 
other. 1 am but too sensible, through your means, that the company of 
men wants a certain softness to recommend it, and that of women wants 
(! very thing else. How often have 1 been quietly going to take possession 
of that tranquillity and indolence I had so long found in the country, when 
one evening of your conversation has spoiled me for a mlitaire too ! Hooka 
have lost their effect upon me; and I was convinced, since I saw you, that 
there is something more powerful than philosophy; and since 1 heard you, 
that there is one alone wiser than all the sages.’. 

Nothing can be more like a kind woman and a lady than her ready answer 
io all these studied compliments :— 

‘ Perhaps you’ll laugh at me,’ she says, ‘ for thanking you very gravely 
lor all the obliging concern you express for me. ’Tis certain that I may, if 
I please, take the line tilings you say to me for wit and raillery, and it may 
be it would tie taking them right. Hut I never in my life was half so well 
disposed to believe you in earnest; and that distance which makes the con¬ 
tinuation of your friendship improbable, has very much increased my faith 
in it.' Pity that anything less polite and cordial should ever have passed 
between them ! 

After having, for some political reason, not explained in the letters or 
biography, returned from Vienna to Hanover, where George T. then was. 
they again retraced their steps; and owing to those marches and counter¬ 
marches, only arrived at Adrianoplc on the 1st of April 1717, having been 
eight months on the road. 

Lady Mary was enchanted with Turkey, as a paradise of the senses; 
and her letters from thence picture so vividly the luxurious life of that 
indolent and luxurious people, that we seem almost to feel the sunshine 
and smell the perfume. The portraiture is so exact, that Dr Dailaway, 
who followed in the same route eighty years after her, is not only ready to 
vouch for the' truth of every description, but insists on seeing, in her 
thorough understanding of Turkish taste and feeling (although they told 
him to the contrary), the long-supposed fact, finally disproved by the bio¬ 
graphical anecdotes, of her having been admitted inside the harem. 

In one of her first letters from Adrianople, she thus describes the process 
of inoculation as she found it:—‘ Apropos of distempers, I am going to 
tell you a thing that will make you wish yourself here. The smallpox, so 
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fatal and so general among ns, is here entirely harmless by the invention 
of eiifjraftinrj, which is the term they give it. There is a set of old women 
who make it their business to perform the operation every autumn, in the 
month of September, when the heat is abated. People send to one 
another to knqw if any of their family has a mind to have the smallpox 
They make parties for this purpose; and when they are met (commonly 
fifteen or sixteen together), the old woman comes with a nut-shell full of 
the matter of the best sort of smallpox, find asks what voin you please to 
liavo opened. She immediately rips open that you offer to her with a 
largo needle (which gives you no more pain than a common scratch), and 
puts into the vein as much matter as can lie upon the head of the needle, 
and after that hinds up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell, and in 
this manner opens four or live veins. The children or young patients play 
together all the rest of the day, and are in perfect health till the eighth. 
Then the fever begins to sei/e them, and they keep their beds two days— 
very seldom three. They have randy above twenty or thirty on their 
faces, which never mark; and in eight days’ time they are as well as before 
their illness. When they are wounded, there remain running sores during 
the distemper, which I don't doubt is a great relief to it. Every year 
thousands undergo this operation; and the French ambassador says plea¬ 
santly, that they take the smallpox here by way of dh ersion, as they take 
the waters iu other countries. There is no example of any one that lias 
died of it; and you may believe I am well satisfied of the safety of the 
experiment, since 1 intend to try it on my dear little son. 

‘1 am patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful invention into 
fashion in England; and 1 should not fail to write to some of our doctors 
very particularly about it, if 1 knew any one of them that had vnlue 
enough to destroy such a considerable branch of their revenue for the 
good of mankind. Jhjt that distemper is too beneficial to them not to 
expose to all their resentment the hardy wight that should undertake to 
put an end to it.’ 

We shall transcribe another letter from the l.evmt as a sort of t/uha 
to this utile, and we give it not only for the charming subject, but as 
a specimen of the sparkling beauty of Lady Mary’s best style. It 
describes her own visit to the young Sultana Fatima; which, as Leigh 
Hunt most happily says, ‘is as if all English beauty, in her shape, hail 
gone to compare notes with all Turkish 

‘ I was met at the door by two black euiiuchs, who led me through a 
long gallery between two ranks of beautiful young girl sj with their hair 
finely plaited, almost banging to their feet, • all dressed in fine light- 
damasks, brocaded with silver. I was sorry that docency did not permit 
me to stop to consider them nearer. Hut that thought was lost upon my 
entrance into a large room, or rather pavilion, built round with gilded 
sashes, yrbich were most of them thrown up, and the trees planted near 
them gave an agreeable simile, wliiob hindered the sun from being trouble¬ 
some.^ The jessamines and honeysuckles that twisted round their trunks 
a soft perfume, increased by a white marble fountain playing sweet 
DfSter in the lower part of the room, which fell into three or four basins 
a pleasing sound. The roof was painted with all sorts of flowers, 

,falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tumbling down. (What an artful 
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heightening of the beauty, by the idea of profusion !) On a sofa, raised 
three steps, and covered with line Persian carpets, sat the Kivaya’s lady, 
leaning on cushions of white satin embroidered; and at her feet sat two 
young girls about twelve years old, lovely as angels, dressed perfectly 
rich, and almost covered with jewels, lint they were hardly aeon near 
the fair Fatima (for that was her name), so much her beauty elfaced every 
thing I have seen ; nay, all that has been 'called lovely either in England 
or (Jermany. 1 must own that I never saw anything so gloriously beau¬ 
tiful, nor can T recollect a face that woidd have beeu taken notice of near 
licrs. She stood up to receive me, saluting me after their fashion, putting 
her hand to her heart with a sweetness full of majesty, that no court-breed¬ 
ing could ever give. She ordered cushions to be given me, and took care 
to place me in the corner, which is the place of honour. I confess, though 
the Creek lady before had given me a great opinion of her beauty, I was 
so struck with admiration that I could not for some time speak to her. 
That surprising harmony of features—that charming result of the whole— 


that exact proportion of body—that lovely bloom of complexion unsullied 
by art—the unutterable enchantment of her smile ! Hut her eyes!—large 
and black, with all the soft languishment <»f the blue ; every turn of her 
face discovci ing a new grace, She was dressed in a co/Uiu of gold brocade, 
flowered with silver, very well titled to her shape, and shewing to admira¬ 
tion th« beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gauze of her shift. 
Her drawers were pale pink; her waistcoat green and silver; her slippers 
white satin, finely embroidered ; her lovely arms adorned with bracelets 
of diamonds; and her broad girdle set round with diamonds; upon her 
head a rich Turkish handkerchief of pink and silver; her own fine black 
hair hanging a great length in \arious tresses, and on one side of her head 
some bodkins of jewels. 1 am afraid you will accuse me of extravagance 
in this description. The greatest writers have sppkeu with great warmth 
of some celebrated pictures and statues. The workmanship of heaven cer¬ 
tainly evcels all our weak imitations, and 1 think lias a much better claim 
to our praise. For my part, 1 am not ashamed to own I took more 
pleasure in looking on the beauteous Fatima than the finest piece of sculp¬ 
ture could have given me. 

‘ She, told me the. two girls at her feet were her daughters, though she 
appeared too young to be their mother. Her fair maids were ranged 
below the sofa, to the number of twenty, and put me in mind of the ancient 
nymphs. I did not think all nature could have furnished such a scene of 
beauty. She made a sign to them to play and dance. Four of them imme¬ 
diately began to play some soft airs on instruments between a lute and a 
guitar, which they accompanied with their voices; while the others danced 
by turns. When the dance was over, four fair slaves came into the room 
with silver censers in their hands, and perfumed the air with amber, aloes- 
wood, and other scents. After this they served me coflee upon their knees 
in the finest japan china, with soucoups of silver gilt. The lovely Fatima 
entertained me all this while in the most polite, agreeable manner, calling 
me often Guz6l Sultan am, or the beautiful sultana, and desiring my friend¬ 
ship with the best grace in the world, lamenting that she could not enter¬ 
tain me in my own language. When I took my leave, two maids brought 
in a fine silver basket of embroidered handkerchiefs. She begged 1 would 
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wear the richest for her Kike, and gave the others to my woman and 
interpreters.' 

There is scarcely anything, even iri the far-famed ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,’ equal to this description in sensuous beauty; and most 
of her letters from Turkey breathe the same luxurious and poetic strain, 
at the same time that they are full of evidences of her reading and powers 
of satire. 

‘ I read over your Ilomer here,’ she writes to l’ope, ‘ with an infinite 
pleasure, and found several little passages explained that I did not before 
entirely comprehend the beauty of; many of tbo customs, and much of 
the dress then in fas 1 ion, being yet retained. I don't wonder to find more 
remains here of an age so distant than is to be found in any other country, 
the Turks not taking that pains to introduce their own manners as lias 
been generally practised by other nations that imagine themselves more 
polite. I can assure you that the princesses and great ladies pass their 
time at their looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrounded by their 
maids, who are always very numerous, in the same manner as we find 
Andromache and Helen described.’ 

Nor is she less at home in the matters of religion, government, and 
morals of the East. Indeed these letters, which seem to he addressed to 
the public rather than to particular correspondents, give us a far higher 
notion both of her genius and learning than anything else she ever wrote. 
Mr Wortley’s name is seldom mentioned in them, and never in the way 
either of praise or blame; so that we are apt to forget his existence. On 
their return, they sailed through the Archipelago, touching at the coast 
of Africa; and having crossed the Mediterranean to Genoa, reached home 
through Lyons and Haris about the end of the year 1718, having been 
almost two years on their travels. 

Soon after their returti, Lady Mary set herself in good earnest to the 
task of introducing inoculation lbr smallpox. She had had good reason 
to dread the disease, having lost her only brother by it, as well as her 
own beautiful eyelashes. She always said that she meant the Flavin of 
one of her Town - Eclogues for herself, and had expressed in that poem 
her own sensations while slowly recovering, under the apprehension of 
being totally disfigured. With courageous love she began upon her own 
offspring, inoculating her daughter as soon as it was safe to do so; and 
having persevered, in spite of great opposition from the narrow jealousy 
of the Faculty and the vulgar clamour of the ignorant, she lived to sec 
the inoculation quite triumphant, and to feel that she luul been the means 
of preserving life as well as beauty to thousands. Philanthropists of our 
own day, who arc inclined to retire in disgust from the war at all times to 
be waged with more or less of ignorance and prejudice, would do well to 
compare the reception which such blessed discoveries as those of the 
beneficial application of sulphuric ether or chloroform have lately met with 
in the world, with that encountered very little more than a century ago by 
Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu in her attempt to introduce the practice of 
inoculatioift The clamour raised against it, and of course against her, was 
beyond belief. Her descendant tells us, that ‘ the clergy descanted from 
their pulpits ou the impiety of thus seeking to take events out of the hand 
lb' 
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of Providence; and the common people were taught to hoot at her as an 
unnatural mother, who had risked the lives of her own children.' Lady 
Mary herself records, that ‘ the four great physicians deputed hy govern¬ 
ment to watch the progress of lieu daughter's inoculation, betrayed not 
only such incredulity as to its success, but such an unwillingness to have 
it succeed—such an evident spirit of rancour and malignity—that she 
necer cared to leave the child alone with them one second, lest it should in 
some secret way suffer from their interference.’ It is to be hoped' her 
maternal anxiety may have somewhat overrated the dayger; but she seems 
to have been quite enough troubled and tormented in the cause to make 
us pardon her the expression of some disgust, and an occasional regret 
that even the prospect of future good to the world should have induced 
her to incur so much present personal evil. 

Hut Lady Mary’s hours were not all occupied in fighting the inoculation 
battle at this time. Her company seems to have been more than ever, 
prized by the highest circles in London on account of her foreign travels; 
and for some years after her return, she lived in the very whirl of the 
gayest and brightest society, She renewed her intimacy with Ilia wits and 
poets, speculated in the South Sea Sthenic, wrote brilliant verses and 
letters, (lanced, laughed, satirised her acquaintances, and, in short, lived a 
life very much to her own taste—could it only have lasted! ‘ For my own 
part,’ (as she writes to her sister Lady Mar. who had gone to live in 
Paris, on account of some embarrassment of her affairs), ‘ I have some 
coteries where wit and pleasure reign, and I should not fail to amuses 
myself tolerably enough, but for the horrid quality of growing older and 
older every day, and my present joys are made, imperfect by my fears for 
the future;’ and again, in the highest good-humour, ‘the town improves 
daily; all people seem to make the best of the talent Hod has given them.’ 
Such sunshine was not,however,likely to be long unclouded; and accordingly 
wo soon have such a sigh as this, dated Twickenham, 1721: ‘ London was 
never more gay than it is at present; but 1 don’t know how, I would fain 
be ton years younger. I love flattery so well, 1 would lain have some 
circumstances of probability added to it.’ But this was probably written 
on some morning when her eyes looked red, from having, as she says, 

‘ been such a beast as to sit up late last nightfor never was she so much 
courted and admired as during these years. 

Mr Pope had written many letters to her during the embassy, and soon 
after her return, had not only prevailed on her to sit to Sir (Jodfrcy Kneller 
for a portrait, which was to embellish his villa at Twickenham, but had 
had the influence to persuade Mr Wortlcy to purchase a house there, that 
they might be his neighbours during the summer mouths. If is notes at 
this time breathe the warmest and most anxious friendship. Her will is 
his law; he sees her every day: ‘ he knows not whether with more’ pleasure 
or more respect; submits to her in all things—nay, in the manner of all 
things; lindcrstands her as she would be understood, with a real re¬ 
spect and resignation when anything is denied, and a hearty gratitude 
when it is granted.’ Alas! that such dear delights should bo so dan¬ 
gerous ! 

How long it was before these glowing expressions of admiration aiid 
friendship burst into a flame of passion, so violent as to consume all 
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prudence and propriety on tlic poet’s side, is not very clearly made out. 
Lady Mary seems pretty soon to have grown a little shy, tor we find her 
in 1720 writing to her sister Mar from his near neighbourhood—‘ I see 
sometimes Mr Congreve, and very xeUlom Mr Pope, who continues to 
embellish his house, lie has made a subterranean grotto, which he has 
furnished with looking-glasses, and they tell me it has a very good eftect.’ 
She transcribes at the same time a copy of verses addressed by Pope to 
Gay in her praise, adding, with some consciousness, ‘ [ stilled them here, 
and beg they may die the same death at Paris, and never go farther than 
your closet.’ 

The lines are very Beautiful; and as they are conclusive as to the poor 
poet’s passion, we. shall give them here. Only the last eight lines are pub¬ 
lished in his works:— 

* Ah, friend, *lis true—this truth you lovers know— 

In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow ; 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens : 

Joy lives not here ; to happier seats it flics, 

And only dwells where Worthy easts her eyes. 

What arc the gay parterre, the chequered shade. 

The morning bower, the evening colonnade. 

But soft recesses of uneasy minds, 

To sigh unheard in to the passing winds ? 

So the struck deer in some sequestered part 
lues down to die, the arrow ut his heart; 

There stretched unseen in coverts hid fnmi day, 

Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away.* 

That some outbreak of his did occasion the quarrel between them, 
which was followed by, so much unmanly vituperation on his part, and 
unwomanly abuse and contempt o i hers, is no longer a matter of doubt: 
it is so set forth in the introductory ancidotes; and truly' the heart sickens 
at the recital; and it would be difficult, indeed, to decide on which of the 
two the greater share of censure ought to fall. ‘ Her own statement was 
this—that at some ill-chosen time, when she least expected what romancers 
call a declaration, lie made such passionate love to her, as, in spite of her 
utmost endeavours to he angry and 'look grave, provoked an immoderate 
tit of laughter; from which moment ho became her implacable enemy.’ 
Oh, oh! If she had been till that moment ignorant of the change in his 
sentiments towards her, her emotion would certainly not have been one of 
hard-hearted levity; and if she did understand the state of his feelings, of 
which we have little doubt, far less tact than that possessed by her clever 
ladyship would have enabled her to put an end for ever to his presumption 
before the possibility of a declaration. Pity she should have so completely 
forgotten her own smart triplet, written only a few years before— 

* Let this great maxim be my virtue's guide— 

. In part she is to blame that has been tried; 

> lie comes too near that comc3 to be denied.* 

TW delightful poet, Mr Leigh Hunt, in his notice of Lord Whamcliffe’s Life 
of Lady Mary, has a passage on this subject which is at once so appropriate 
if is 
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and so characteristic of his own humane and most genial nature, that our 
readers will thank us for transcribing it. Having given this statement, 
which he calls ‘a very tremendous one fur all its levityhe says: ‘A pause 
comes upon the spirit and the tongue at hearing such an explanation as 
this—a pause in which no one of any imagination can help having a deep 
sense of the blackness of the mortification with which the poor, misshaped, 
applauded poet must have felt his lustre smitten, and his future recollec¬ 
tions degraded. To say that he had any right to make love to lier is one 
thing; yet to believe that her manners and cast of character, as well as the 
nature of the times and of the circles in which she moved, had given no 
licence, no encouragement, no pardoning hope to the presumption, is 
impossible; and to trample in this way upon the whole miserable body of 
bis vanity and humility, upon all which the consciousness of acceptability 
and glory among his felluw-creatures bad given to sustain himself, and all 
which in so poor, and dwarfed, and degrading a shape required so much to . 
be sustained — assuredly it was inexcusable — it was inhuman. At all 
events, it would have been inexcusable bad anything in poor human nature 
been inexcusable, and had a thousand tilings not encouraged the Haltered 
beauty to resent a hope so presumptuous from one unlike herself. But if 
she was astonished, as she professed to be, at bis thus trespassing beyond 
barriers which she had continually suffered to be approached, she might 
have been more humane in her astonishment. A little pity might at least 
have divided the moment with contempt. It was not necessary to be quite 
so cruel with one so insignificant. She had address; could she not have 
had recourse to a little of it under circumstances which would have done it 
such special honour? "She had every advantage on her side; could not 
even this induce her to put a little more heart and consideration into her 
repulse? Oh, Lady Mary! A duke’s daughter wert thou, and a beauty, 
and a wit, and a very triumphant and ilattcrcd personage, and covered with 
glory as with lute-string and diamonds; and yet. false measure didst thou 
take of thy superiority, and didst not see how small thou bceumest in the 
comparison, when thou didst thus trample under foot the poor little 
iinnwrlnl!' 

But if her inconsistent and harsh treatment of him is thus, by her own 
confession, made fully manifest, the littleness both of the man and his love 
are no less plainly and painfully apparent in the manner he afterwards 
allowed himself to write of her. The greatest of poets lias told us, that 

* Love is not love that alters wlicu it alteration finds 

and without putting such a love as that of our little immortal to so severe 
a test, we might surely expect a feeling which had sliddcn from a real 
admiration and respect into a strong though wrong passion, would have 
been one of the last likely to have found vent in hitter satire and personal 
slander and abuse; yet so it is. Alas! alas! that 

* Poets themselves must full, like those they sing.' 

Lady Mary, however, holds on her gay course, without remorse, and 
in spite of the trampled writhings of her victim, though they were not with¬ 
out the power to sting. Her letters at this, the gayest period of her life, 
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are full of high spirits, brilliant sallies, and bold, scandalous anecdotes—far 
more often amusing than cither true or delicate. No consideration of 
prudence or propriety ever seems to stop the full How of her lively wit; 
though no doubt she fuels that her sister Mar knows both her world ami 
herself, when she ventures on such a gay effusion as the following, which 
we give as a specimen of her most brilliant style:— i 

‘ October 31, 1723. 

‘ t write you at this time piping hot from the birth-night, my brain 
warmed with all the agreeable ideas that fine clothes, fine gentlemen, brisk 
tunes, and lively dam .-s can raise there. Jt is to bo hoped that my letter 
will entertain you ; at least you will certainly have the freshest account of 
all passages on that glorious day. First, you must know that I led up the 
ball, which you’ll stare at; but, what is more, I believe in my conscience I 
made one of the best figures there: to say truth, people are grown so 
extravagantly ugly, that we old beauties are forced to come out on show- 
days, to keep the court in countenance. I saw Mrs Murray there, through 
whose hands this epistle will be oonve) ed. 1 do not know whether she 
will make the same complaint to you that I do. Mrs AVest was with her, 
who is a great prude, having hut two lovers at a time. I think those are 
Lord Haddington and Mr Lindsay—the one for use, the other for show. 

‘ The world improves in one virtue to a violent degree—1 mean plain- 
dealing. Hypocrisy being, as the Scripture declares, a damnable sin, I 
hope our publicans and sinners will ho saved by the open profession of the 
contrary virtue. I was told by a very good author, who is deep in the 
secret, that at this very minute there is a hill cooking up at a hunting-scat 
in Norfolk (Houghton, Mr, afterwards Sir Robert Walpole's, then prime 
minister), to have not taken out of the commandments, and clapped into 
the creed, the ensuing session of parliament. This bold attempt for the 
liberty of the subject is wholly projected by Air Walpole, who proposed it 
to the Secret Committee in his parlour. "William Young seconded it, and 
answered for all his acquaintance voting right to a man ; Doddington very 
gravely objected, that the obstinacy of human nature was such, that he. 
feared, when they had positive commands to do so, perhaps people would 
not commit adultery, and hear false witness against their neighbours, with 
the readiness and cheerfulness they do at present. This objection seemed 
to siuk deep into the minds of the greatest politicians at the board; and I 
don’t know whether the bill wont be dropped, though it is certain it might 
be carried on with great case, the world being entirely revenue de la baga¬ 
telle; and honour, virtue, reputation, &c. which we used to hear of in our 
nursery, is as much laid aside and forgotten as crumpled ribbons. To 
speak plainly, I am very sorry for the forlorn state of matrimony, which is 
as much ridiculed by our young ladies as it used to be by young fellows ; 
in shortj hoth sexes have found the inconveniences of it, and the appella¬ 
tion of ^Srtikc” is as genteel in a woman as a man of quality: it is no 

scaqdtd to say—‘ £ M iss-, the maid of honour, looks very well now she 

is again ,■ and poor Biddy Noel has never been quite well since her bust 
confinement.’' You may imagine we mai'ried women look very silly: we 
have nothing to excuse ourselves, but that it was done a great while ago, 
or we were very young when wc did it.’ 
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Occupied as she was with the pleasures of society at this mid-time of her 
life and zenith of her power, J^ady Mary seems by no means to have been 
negligent as a mother. A fond or a very devoted and anxious mother she 
probably never was: it was scarcely in her nature to be so. Hut we have 
seen the deep interest she expressed iu her son while yet an infant-; and 
though lie soon betrayed symptoms of the weakness and want of rectitude 
which afterwards caused his ruin, she was forbearing and reasonably indul¬ 
gent, and most unwilling to abandon the hope of his improvement; while 
to Lady Bute, who appears always to have been safe-going and amiable, 
though certainly partaking more of her father’s staid prudence than either 
her mother’s brilliancy or her beauty, she seems then, as well as through¬ 
out her whole life, to have been attentive and affectionate. Interspersed 
with lively sallies expressive of her fears of growing old, or ugly, or, above 
all, wi.se, are frequent allusions, in her letters to lier sister, of her 
daughter’s progress, and tlte pleasure she takes in her society. ‘ With 
live thousand needles and pins running into my heart,’ she says, ‘ I try to 
console myself with a small damsel, who is at present everything 1 like 
though she is quite aware she is far from being beautiful; for, after giving 
her sister an account of her scapegrace son’s having run away, and being 
found at Oxford, she adds : ‘ It happens very luckily that the sobriety and 
discretion are of my daughter’s side : I am sorry the ugliness is so too, for 
my son grows extremely handsome.’ 

In 1726 Lady Mary lost her father. The duke had, a few years before 
his death, married the Lady Belle llentinek, daughter of the Duke of Port¬ 
land, and one of the most admired beauties of London. Lady Mary thought 
she had married him with the hope of soon becoming a rich widow, and 
by no means regarded her with partiality. If she did, however, she had 
not long the expected benefit; for she only survived her husband two 
years. In the introductory anecdotes there is rather an interesting remi¬ 
niscence of the duke by Lady Bute, which also gives a curious picture of 
bygone manners. ‘ Lady Bute remembered having seen her grandfather 
once only, but that in a manner likely to leave some impression on the 
mind of a child. ITer mother was dressing, and she playing about the 
room, when there entered an elderly stranger (of dignified appearance, and 
still handsome) with the authoritative air of a person entitled to admittance 
at all times ; upon which, to her great surprise, Lady Mary instantly 
starting up from the toilet-table, dishevelled as she was, fell on her knees 
to ask his blessing—a proof that even in the great and gay world this 
primitive custom was still universal.’ 

Iier most intimate friends, after her quarrel with Pope (through which 
she seems to have lost the friendship of Swift, (lay, and others), were 
Lord llcrvey, privy seal to George II., and his wife; the Countesses of 
Pomfret and Oxford; Lady liieh ; Miss Shirref, afterwards Lady Walpole; 
and the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, of whom she was one of 
the few lasting favourites. In the same poem in which 1'opc so grossly 
stigmatises Lady Mary, he speaks thus contemptuously of Lord Iiervcy's 
poetical genius:— 

* The lines are weak, another’s pleased to say, 

Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.’ 
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Anri when called to account in a copy of verses of which Lady Mary and 
Lord Hervey were jointly the authors, lie meanly enough denies the 
infamous allusion to have been meant for her, and tries to silence them 
both by this equivocal compliment: ‘ I had no misunderstanding,’ he says, 
‘ with that lady till after I was the author of my own misfortune, in dis¬ 
continuing her acquaintance, f may venture to own a truth, which cannot 
he uupleasing to either of you : I assure you iny reason for so doing was 
merely that you had both too much wit 1‘or me. and that L could not do 
with mine many things which you could with yours.’ It is more pleasing 
to iind her corresponding with Dr l'ldward Young about assisting Savage 
the poet in his diflieuLies —in which, it is said, she was most liberal; and 
also giving Dr Young himself the benefit of her excellent judgment on his 
tragedy of ‘The Brothers.’ Of Henry Fielding she was at all times a 
sincere friend and cordial admirer, though it is a little painful to remark 
the humble distance from which he addresses her. They were cousins, 
being descended in the same degree from (Jcorge, Earl of Desmond; and 
it does not fail to strike us as a sign of the backward days in which they 
lived, that such distance was felt to be necessary bet ween a duke’s daughter 
and one of her own blood, who was her equal both in genius and attain¬ 
ments, although only ‘the, poor son of the poor son of a )olinger brother.* 
However, he himself seems to have taken no offence at what hurts us. 
He dedicated to her his first comedy of ‘Love in Several Masks,’ and 
addressed and counselled her on many subjects; while she often expressed 
in private her regard for him, pitied his misfortunes, excused his failings, 
and admired liis best writings, particularly ‘Tom dones,’ in her own 
copy of which she wrote tic jilns n/fra. fctlic was acquainted also with bis 
beloved first wife, whose picture lie drew in his ‘ Amelia,’and said that 
the glowing language he had employed did no more than justice to the 
delightful qualities of the original; or to her beauty, although that had 
suffered from the accident related in the novel—a frightful overturn, which 
had a little injured the bridge of her nose. 

Such, for many years, was the life of Lady Mary AYortley in the world 
of fashion and literature. Her daughter, who married the Earl of Bute, 
never seems to have given her a moment’s uneasiness; but the continued 
misconduct of her son was a bitter source of distress both to her and to 
his father. He was a man of showy person and superficial accomplish¬ 
ments; and his various adventures, both at home and abroad, were much 
talked of in his day, though, as his conduct was always weak and profli¬ 
gate, they must have sounded painfully on the ears of those who were 
the most interested. His first exploit of running away from school was 
followed by a long succession of. follies, until he finally completed his rum 
by marrying, while under age, one who is described as a low-born, low¬ 
bred woman, for whom he could scarcely have felt more than a momentary 
liking, since he forsook her iu a few weeks, and never sought to see her 
again, although her life lasted nearly as long as his own. 

$Ke have seen that in her early letters Lady Mary often indicated a 
d$ESe to live abroad, particularly in Italy; and the history sets forth that, 
having been confirmed in her preference by what she saw of that country 
ofi,her return from Constantinople, she, in 1781*, being then in declining 
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health, took the resolution of spending the remainder of her days there. 
She left London, therefore, in duly, and going direct to Venice, remained 
in that interesting" city for above a year, forming many connections with 
its noble inhabitants. She then made a short tour to Florence, for the? 
purpose of meeting her friend Lady Poiu fret: and having visited Koine, 
returned to spend the winter at Avignon or Cham bevy. She afterwards 
tixed her residence at Louvere. on the shores of the lake Iseo, in the 
Venetian territory, whither site had at first gone on account of the mineral 
waters, which she found beneficial to her health. At that primitive hut 
beautiful place she took possession of a deserted palace, and was almost 
deified by iho simple inhabitants of the town, whom she instructed in 
bread-baking, butter-making, and other domestic arts. There she planned 
her garden, oeeupit d herself with the interests of a country life, and was 
happy in the superintendence of her viucyntd and silkworms. For many 
years she lived in great retirement, content with books for her society, and 
occasionally going to visit the cities of (Senna and Padua, till about the year 
1758, when she quitted her solitude, and settled entirely at Venice, where, 
in spite of continual quarrels with Mr Murray, the political resident, she 
remained till the death of Mr "Worth’-) in 17(U. 

The cause of this separation from her family, and long absence from her 
own country and the society she seems so much to have enjoyed, has been 
one of the. much debated points in Lady Mary’s history. Let us hoar 
wliat her descendants say in explanation of it in the 1 JJiographical Anec¬ 
dotes V iiy Lady Mary Wortley left, her own country, and spent the 
Iasi two mid-twenty years of her life in a foreign land, is a question which 
lias been repeatedly asked, and never can bo answered with certainty, for 
■want of any positive evidence on the subject. It is very possible, how¬ 
ever, that the solution of tliL supposed mystery. like that of some riddles 
which put the ingenuity of gmssers to the furthest stretch, would prove 
so simple, as to leave «uriosity blank and balHcTl. Lady Mary, writing 
from Venice (as it appears, in the lirsl year of her absence), tells Lady 
Pom fret that she had long been persuading Mr Wortley to go abroad, and 
at last, tired of delay, had set out alone, lie promising to follow her, which 
as vet, parliamentary attendance, and other business had prevented his 
doing; but, till she know whether to expect him or not, she could not pro¬ 
ceed to meet her (Lady Pumfret) at Home. . If tin's was the real truth— 
andtlie.ro seems no reason to doubt it—we may easily «om-eive further 
delays to have taken place; and their reunion to have been so deferred 
from time to time, that, insensibly, living asunder became like the natural 
order of things, in which both aoqne.iccd without any great reluctance. 
Hut if, on the contrary, it was only the colour they chose to give the affair,- 
if the husband and wife— she in her iiftieth year, he several years older— 
had determined upon a separation, nothing can be more likely than they 
settled it quietly and deliberately between themselves, neither proclaiming 
it to the world nor consulting any third person ; since their daughter 
was married, their son disjoined and alienated from them, and there existed 
nobody who had a right to call them to an account, or inquire into what 
was solely their own business. It admits of little doubt that their dispo¬ 
sitions were unsuitable, and Mr "Wortley had sensibly' felt it even while a 
lover. Who* at length convinced that in their case the approach of age 
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would not have the harmonising effect which it has sometimes been known 
to produce upon minds originally but ill-assorted, he was the very man to 
think within himself—“ If we cannot add to each other’s happiness, why 
should we do the reverse ? Let us be the friends at a distance which we 
could not hope to remain by continuing uneasily yoked together ?” And 
that Lady Mary’s wishes had always pointed to a foreign residence, is 
clearly to he inferred from a letter she wrote to him before their marriage, 
when it was in debate where they should live while coiilined to a very 
narrow income. How infinitely better would it he, she urges, to fix their 
abode in Italy, amidst every source of enjoyment, every object that could 
interest the mind and .unusc the fancy, than to vegetate— she does not use 
the word, but one may detect the thought—in an obscure country retire¬ 
ment at home! 

‘ These arguments, it is allowed, rest upon surmise and conjecture; but 
there is proof that Lady Mary’s departure from Lngland was not by any 
means hasty or sudden ; for in a letter to Lady Tomfret, dated the 2d 
of May 1731), she announces her design of going abroad that summer; 
and she did not begin her journey till the end of duly, three months 
afterwards. Other letters are extant, affording equal proof that Mr 
Wort ley and she parted upon the most friendly terms, and indeed as no 
couple could have done who had had any recent quarrel, or cause of 
quarrel. She wrote to him from Hartford, her iirst, stage; again a few 
lines from Dover; and again the moment she arrived at Calais. Could 
this have passed, or woidd the petty details about servants, carriages, 
prices, &c. have been entered into between persons in a state of mutual 
displeasure? Not to mention that his preserving, docketing, and indorsing 
with his own hand even these slight notes, as well as all her subsequent 
letters, shews that he received nothing which came from her with indiffe¬ 
rence. His confidence in her was also very strongly testified by a transac¬ 
tion that took place wh'en she had been abroad about two years. Be- 
lioving that her influence and persuasions might still have some effect 
upon their unfortunate son, he entreated her to appoint a meeting with 
him, form a judgment of his present dispositions, and decide what com>e 
it would he best to take, either in furthering or opposing his future pro¬ 
jects. On the head of money, too, she was to determine with how much 
he should be supplied, and very particularly enjoined to make him suppose 
it came, not from his father, hut herself. These were full powers to dele¬ 
gate, such as every woman would not he trusted with in the families 
where conjugal union is supposed to reign most uninterruptedly.’ 

All this is properly and delicately expressed in the circumstances, and 
we are not inclined to quarrel with it for looking a little like what it is—the 
line of argument that would naturally occur to a counsel whose business it 
whs to prove that certain parties were living in tolerable comfort together; 
at the same time that very, very suspicious marks of their disagreement 
were abundantly visible upon the faces of both. The opposite counsel 
w^jild probably have drawn totally different conclusions even from the 
fjtets laid dqwn. V iewing the matter from neutral ground, we are of the 
S&tfie opinion with the author of the ‘ Biographical Anecdotes,’ in so l'ar as 
regards the full and entire understanding there seems to have existed between 
Lady Mary and her husband. Hypocrisy towards each other«was certainly 
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not the vice of either: but that she left him with any hope of lus ever 
rejoining her, or remained in her unnatural banishment on any other than 
compulsory grounds, we do not see the smallest reason to believe. No 
doubt she tells Lady Pomtret that he is to follow her in six weeks, but 
never in any of the cold notices site was sending him, at the same time, of 
her health and movements—and which have far more the air of wary 
bulletins written by stipulation, than the careless communications to have 
been looked for between a couple merely indifferent to each other—is there 
the remotest allusion made to his rejoining her, which there certainly must 
have been had he ever intended or she expected it; and though once, and 
once only, in the course of her whole correspondence with her daughter, she 
offers to come home if she can be of any use to Lady Lute’s 'father or her 
family,’ there are, on the other hand, so many and such bitter allusions to 
herself as an alien and an exile, that we cannot for a moment suppose that 
this unnatural banishment was self-imposed. No! it is evident that the 
time had come when the same country was no longer to hold both wife and 
husband, lie can leave his parliamentary duties when either health or 
inclination may dictate the change; but it is to some part of the continent, 
distant enough from the spot she inhabits, to which lie cautiously directs 
his steps; and never again till after his death—though immediutr/// after— 
docs she lind herself at liberty to revisit the land which contains every 
indi\ideal in whom she takes an interest. 

But in considering Lady Mary’s character as set forth in this extraor¬ 
dinary correspondence, the wonder is, rather that such a separation should 
have been so long delayed, than that it took place when it did; and the 
delay probably says more for Mr Wortley’s patience and his desire to avoid 
eclat and public scandal, than for his nice sense of what was due to him ac¬ 
cording to the common sense of mankind. Whether Lady -Mary were really 
capable of becoming the true wife and affectionate friend she know very 
well bow to picture, seems at best a little doubtful; but when we add to 
her natural temperament and disposition the trying circumstances in which 
she was placed, we at once expect the reverse that wo find. One such 
embarrassing circumstance as that set forth in the appendix to Lord 
Wharncliffe’s book (which our readers must take our word for) as having 
occurred to her in 1721, however glossed o\er by a reference to the money- 
speculations so prevalent in all classes at the time, or the liberty of conduct 
allowed in certain circles of society, must have given Mr AVortley pretty 
sufficient grounds for seokiug an early separation, hail carelessness and the 
love of present ease and quiet not prevented him; and considering the 
manner of her life, and the license of tone she constantly allows herself in 
remarking upon other people, it -would be very extraordinary indeed if her 
conduct during all these years liad not afforded him further opportunities. 
We cannot doubt that it did; and her quiet acquiescence in the separation, 
when perhaps, ‘ without any recent quarrel or cause of quarrel, 1 he was at 
last, by her habitual indiscretion of tongue and behaviour, wearied out of hie 
unmanly apathy, only shews her entire consciousness of the fact. Tlio 
argument of his consulting her about their son, and allowing her to deter¬ 
mine with how much money he should be supplied, goes no length against 
this view, ^he was the only person in the world equally interested with 
himself in the unfortunate young man; and he must have known enough of 
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her shrewdness, as well as of her being no spendthrift, to be fully aware 
that on such a subject she was not only the natural, but the safest adviser 
ho could have called to the support of his own economical views. Nor 
need we wonder to find her ‘ entering into petty details about servants, 
carriages, prices,’ &c. Since the separation was not to be a legal one, and 
was evidently wished to be as little as possible the subject of public gossip, 
some show of correspondence was necessary to satisfy inquiry; and in a 
false position like that in which they stood to each other, what could be 
more embarrassing than to find proper topics, or more natural than to seize 
on whatever was most obvious or ordinary? As may be expected in the 
circumstances, she loses no opportunity of letting him know how much she 
is thought of and courted wherever she goes —that being no doubt the 
pleasantest way of proving to him how entirely irreproachable must be her 
conduct. ‘ 1 am visited,’ she writes from Venice, ‘by the most consider¬ 
able people of the town, and all the foreign ministers. They could not 
have shewn me more honour if 1 had been an ambassadress.’ And again - 


‘ [.Old Fitzwilliam arrived here three days'ago; he came to see me the next 
day, as all the English do, who are nun h surprised at the civilities ami the 
familiarities with which T am Received by the noble ladies; and T own 1 
have a liitie vanity in it. 1 Ana sometimes she is disposed to be compli¬ 
mentary to him as well as to herself— ‘ It is impossible to be better treated 
- -I may even say more courted—than i am here. 1 am very glacl of your 
good fortuue at London. You may remember 1 have always told you it 
was in your power to make the first figure in the House of Commons;’ 
and more than onee, in writing to her daughter, she shews her sense of his 
forbearance and handsome conduct towards her, by speaking highly of his 
character for good sense, firmness, and generosity; while his answers to 
her letters are characteristically cuit and commonplace, treating ehiefiy of 
the weather and health, though shewing the kind of interest in her move¬ 
ments necessary to enable him to talk safely of her. ‘ I wish,’ he asks ‘ (if 
it be easy), you would be exact and clear in your facts, because 1 shall lay 
by carefully what you write of your travels. 1 

During this, Lady Mary’s last residence abroad, she wrote a great 
many letters, by far the best and most interesting of which arc those 
addressed to Lady Bute, and the worst to Sir James and Lady Stuart— 
recent and accidental acquaintances, to whom she writes in a llippant, 
empty, reckless manner, that is far from pleasing. To Lady Oxford, a 
formal, high-bred old lady, she adopts-perhaps unconsciously--a formal, 
lofty manner, full of grace and respectful professions of friendship; and 
to Lady Pomfrct, who seems to have been learned, and somewhat exacting. 


she is full of compliments and excuses—not always quite sincere—inter¬ 
spersed with hits of antiquarian information and literature. Hut with Lady 
Bute she is always natural, and apparently open and confidential, express¬ 
ing a real and motherly interest in her happiness and family concerns, and 
minutely describing her own manner of life, and her views, feelings, and 
opinions on every subject that occurs to her. "Wheu she has no longer 
a variety of interesting people to discuss, her vigorous and lively mind 
returns upon the past, or philosophises on the present and future; and she 
sometimes rises to an elevation of thought and sentiment that would seem 
fully to entitle her to our love and approbation, if we could either believe in 
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an entire change of nature, or had not learned, from painful experience, that 
people may often be capable of thinking, and even of feeling, finely and 
rightly, without a corresponding propriety of action. Lady Bute did not 
write in return so fully and frequently as was either satisfactory to her 
mother, or justifiable in the correct, dutiful daughter she is represented, 
and in all other respects, seems really to have been. That she neither 
entirely comprehended her mother intellectually, nor shewed a .decent 
toleration and respect for the difference of interest and occupation inevit¬ 
able between a mother and daughter so very differently situated, was 
evidently owing to limitatiou of mind rather than of affection; yet, when 
we see the real pleasure and resource Lady Mary found in her solitude in 
the works of imagination sent to her from England • inferior as that species 
of literature might be in her day as compared with the present—we scarcely 
forgive the commonplace daughter the ivisr. contempt, which must have 
cabl'd forth the following lively and philosophical rebuke:— 

‘Daughter! daughter! don't, call names; you are always abusing my 
pleasures, which is what no mortal will bear. Trash, lumber, sad stuff, are 
the titles you give to my favourite auui-.ement. If 1 call a wlme staff' a 
stick of wood, a gold key gilded brass, and the ensigns of illustrious 
orders coloured strings, this may' be philosophically true, but would bo 
very ill received. We have all our playthings : happy arc those fhat can 
bo contented with those they can obtain. Those hours are spent in the 
wisest manner that can easiest shade the ills of life, ami are the least pro¬ 
ductive of ill consequences. J think my time better employed in reading 
the adventures of imaginary people, than the Duchess of Marlborough, 
who passed the latter years of her life in paddling with her will, and con¬ 
triving schemes of plaguing some, and extracting praises from others, to no 
purpose, eternally disappointed, and eternally fretting. The active scenes 
are o\er at my age. I indulge, with all the art i pan, my taste, for reading. 
Jf 1 would confine it to valuable bonks, they are almost as rare as valuable 
men. X must be content with what J can find. As I approach a second 
childhood, I endeavour to enter into the pleasures of it. Your youngest 
son is perhaps, at this very moment, riding on a poker with gro,at delight, 
not at all regretting that it is not a gold one, and much less wishing it an 
Arabian horse, which ho could not know how to manage. 1 am reading an. 
idle talc, not expecting wit or truth in it, and am very glad that it is not 
metaphysics to puzzle my judgment, or history to mislead my opinion. 
IJ»! fortifies his health with exercise; T calm my cares by oblivion. The 
methods may appear low to busy people; but if he improves his strength, 
and 1 forget my infirmities, wo both attain very desirable ends.’ 

It is impossible not to regret that one so alive to the charm there is, 
more or less, in all imaginative literature, should not have enjoyed it in tho 
excellence to which the art of novel and romance writing has reached in' 
our own day T . To think of her surprise and delight on opening one of the 
book parcels Lady Bute so abused and sent, if, instead of some of the well- 
meaning but flat productions of Charlotte Lennox, or, still worse, some 
flimsy frivolity of Bally Fielding’s, she hacl lighted on the ‘ Antiquary,’ or 
* Guy Mannering,’ how the would have wondered and exclaimed! and sat 
up all night, and, in total defiance of the organic laws, to which she in 
general pa id, such wholesome respect, would have devoured the entire three 
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volumes in one long and delicious meal! With her line sense and lively 
imagination, she must at once have set her seal to the truth of the Great 
.Northern Wizard, At the same time we cannot deny having a little misgiv¬ 
ing that she would have had the very questionable taste to call Alexander 
JJumas her favourite among our living authors. Yes, the gorgeous beauty 
and sensualism of the wicked Margaritede Valois would too probably have 
dazzled her Epicurean fancy as much as the Sultana Fatima did her eyes. 
And these three dashing Musketeers—to whom she would have given her 
choice appellation of ‘ pretty fellows ’-—would, we fear, have been scarcely 
less attractive and delightful to her than to the princesses and other great 
ladies of their own orbit. 

Tint vve must hasten from such speculations to shew our heroine once 
more, on her return to her native land from this long exile, which is indeed 



account:— 


‘She survived her rot urn home too short a time to afford much more 
matter for anecdotes. Those who could remember her arrival, spoke with 
delight of the clearness, vivacity, and racincss of her conversation, and the 
youthful vigour which seemed to animate her mind. She did not appear 
displeased at the general curiosity to sec; her, nor void of curiosity herself 
concerning the new things and people that her native country presented to 
her view after so long an absence: yet, had her life lasted half as many 
years as it did months, the probability is, that she would have gone abroad 
again; for her habits bad become completely foreign in all those little 
circumstances, the sum of which must constitute the comfort or discomfort 
of every passing day. !*?hc was accustomed to foreign servants, and to the 
spaciousness of a foreign dwelling. Her description of the harpsichord - 
shaped house she inhabited in one of the streets bordering upon Hanover 
Square grew into a proverbial phrase : “ I am most handsomely lodged,” 
said she; “I have two very decent closets and a cupboard on each floor.” 
This served to laugh at, but could not be a pleasant exchange for the Italian 
palazzo. 

‘ However, all earthly good and evil were very soon terminated by a fatal 
malady, the growth of which she had long concealed. The fatigues she 
underwent in her journey to England tended to exasperate its symptoms; 
it increased rapidly; and before ten months were over, she died in the 
seventy-third year of her age.’ 

Horace Walpole, who was ever the hitter enemy of Lady Mary, probably 
because, she had so often ridiculed and even scandalised his mother, and 
was, besides, the bosom friend of Miss Skerrit, his father’s second wife, 
whom he detested, describes her in ridiculous terms as ‘ masquerading in 
a domino 1 when he saw her in Italy, and wearing what he calls a ‘ horse¬ 
man’s coat’ on her return; insinuating, with his usual malice, that she must 
have ha<| v private and improper reasons for her eccentric costumes. How 
cruel this appears, when we And that she had suffered long, and with silent 
fortitude, frqm the fatal disease of cancer in the breast, which probably 
rendered the wearing of a loose dress absolutely necessary! She died on 
the^21st of August 1762. 

#Tr Hunt gives the following account of her last days, as Laving been 
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written by Mrs Montagu, who married her husband's cousin, to a friend at 
Naples. It is published among Mrs Montagu's collected letters: — 

4 You have lately returned us from Italy a very extraordinary personage— 
J^ady Mary Wortlcy. "When nature is at the trouble of making a very 
singular person, time does right in respecting it. Medals are preserved 
when common coin is worn out; and as great geniuses are rather matters 
of curiosity than use, this lady seems to be reserved for a wonder to more 
than one generation. She does not look older than when she went abroad; 
lias more than the vivacity of fifteen; and a memory which is perhaps 
unique. Several pebple visited her out of curiosity, which she did not like. 
I visit her because her husband and mine were cousin-germaiis; and though 


she has not any foolish partiality for her husband and his relations, 1 was 
very graciously received, and, you may imagine, entertained by one who 
neither thinks, speaks, acts, nor dresses like anybody else. Her domestic 
establishment is made up of all nations; and when you get into her drawing¬ 
room, you imagine you are in the Jirst storey of the Tower of Jlabel. A 
Hungarian servant takes your name at the door; be gives it to an Italian, 


who delivers it to a French man; the Frenchman to a Swiss; and the Swiss 


to a l’olander; so that by rhe time you get to her ladyship's presence, you 
have changed your name five times without the expense of an act of 
parliament.’ 

In a letter written after Lady Mary’s death, the same writer says: 
4 Lady Mary \V. Montagu returned to England, as it were, to finish where 
she had began. L wish she had given us an account of the events that 
tilled the space between. She bad a terrible distemper—the most virulent 
cancer ever heard of, which soon carried her off. I met her at my Lady 
Lute’s in June, and she then looked well; in three weeks after, at my 
return to London, L heard she was given over. The hemlock kept her 
drowsy and free from pain; and the physicians thought, if it had been 
given early', it might have saved her. • 

4 She left her sou One guinea. Tie is too much of a sage to be concerned 
about money, 1 presume. When 1 first knew him a rake and a beau, I did 
not imagine he would addict himself to rabbinical learning, and then travel 
all over the East, the great itinerant mrovt of the world. One has read 
that the groat believers in the transmigration of souls suppose a man who 
has been rapacious and cunning docs penance in the shape of a fox; 
another, cruel and bloody', enters the body of a wolf; but I believe my 
poor cousin, in his pre-existent state, having broken all moral laws, has 
been sentenced to sutler in all the various characters of human life. He 


lias run through them all successfully' enough, llis dispute with Mr 
Needham was communicated to me by a gentleman of the museum, and I 
think he will gain no laurels there; but he speaks as decisively as if lie 
had been bred at Pharaoh's court in all the learning of the Egyptians. He 
has certainly very uncommon parts; but too much of the rapidity of his 
mother’s genius.’ 

This gives rather a more favourable impression of young Wortlcy than 
is given either by his mother or her descendants. Ho seems to have been 
tlie most uncomfortable of sons—weak, flighty, and false; and neither of his 
parents was at all blind to his demerits. lie was constantly plaguing 
them for money; and as Mr Wortlcy, senior, is said to have been immensely 
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rich—leaving at liis death £300,000—the annuity of £300 to which he 
chose to restrict his sou was a most inadequate allowance: a mistake, if 
meant to guard him from the temptation of expensive pleasures ; and a still 
graver error, if arising, which we suspect it chiefly did, from a desire nq£ 
unfrcquently manifested by both parents, either to hoard money, or to keep 
it for their own pleasures. The latter part of this extraordinary man’s 
history is thus given by Lord Wharnoliffe :—‘ It was not until a conviction 
of his being irreclaimable was forced upon Mr Wortley, that he adopted 
the severe measure of depriving him by liis will of the succession to the 
family estate; but even this step was not taken Vitbout a sufficient 
provision being made for him; and in the event of his having an heir 
legitimately born, the estate was to return to that heir, to the exclusion of 
his sister Lady Lute’s children. This provision in Mr Wort ley’s will 
he endeavoured to take advantage of in a manner which is highly charac¬ 
teristic. Mr Edward Wortley, early in life, was married in a way then not 
uncommon—namely, a Fleet marriage. With that wife he did not live 
long, and he had no issue. After his father’s death, lie lived several 
years in Egypt, and there is supposed to have professed the religion of 
Mohammed. In 177(5 Mr E. Wortley, then living at Venice- his wife 
being do.ul- -through the agency, as is supposed, of his friend Romney the 
painter, caused an advertisement to be inserted in the. ‘ Public Advertiser’ 
of April 1(5 in that year, in the following words :—‘ A gentleman who has 
tilled two successive seats in parliament, is nearly sixty years of age, lives 
in great splendour and hospitality, and from whom a considerable estate 
must pass away if lie dies without issue, hath no objection to marry a 
widow or single Italy, provided the party be of genteel birth, polite 
manners,and is live or six months gone in her pregnancy. Letters directed 

to-Brecknock, Esq., at Will's Coffee-House, will lie honoured with 

due attention, secrecy, and every mark of respect.’ ‘ It has always been 
believed in the family that this advertisement was successful, and that a 
woman having the qualifications required by it was actually sent to l*aiis 
to meet Mr E. Wortley, who got as far as Lyons on liis way thither. 
There, however, while eating a beecafigno for supper, a bone stuck in bis 
throat, and occasioned his death, thus putting an end to this honest 
scheme.’ 


Besides her letters, Lady Mary left many poems, a few trifling essays, 
and a short prose piece, entitled an 1 Account of the Court of George I. 
at liis Accession;’ which is written nmdi’in the manner of Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s ‘ Reminiscences ’—gav, bold, and highly seasoned with scandalous 
gossip of the personal kind. Her poems have been well named rera dr 
societe , as they abound in lively images, and clever, irritating sarcasms on 
people and things around her: they had naturally very considerable popu¬ 
larity in her own day. But they are rhymed satire or rhymed wit, and 
that by no means of the most delicate sort, rather than real poetry, and 
have been already much longer forgotten than they were ever remembered. 
It is, therefore, on her letters that her fame as a writer entirely rests; but 
th'eacfwill nibt soon be forgotten. Besides the charm of their mere style— 
so clear, forcible, and easy, and yet so seldom inelegant; so perfectly 
natural and off-liand ; that it sounds oftencr like the fresh, unfettered, 
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unconscious utterance of genius in conversation, than what is calk*! 
composition even of the most familiar kind—they are full of clever iusight, 
lively wit, and striking reflections. Unfortunately, many of them are also 
disfigured by a coarseness of expression and indelicacy of sentiment 
bordering on, or rather indeed altogether touching, the licentious; which 
no reference to the liberty permitted in a less retined age either reconciles 
us to, or will even induce us to pardon. Nothing but limitatiun of space 
prevents us from quoting largely from these inimitable productions. 

We have already given specimens which seemed to illustrate her feelings 
and her life as it, was passing. Oue or two more sentences we, shall have 
room for, and they shall lie o'f different, kinds: the first is addressed to 
her husband in their early life, and may be called an exhortation to 
impudence:—‘I am glad you think of serving your friends: 1 hope it 
will put you in mind of serving yourself. 1 need not enlarge upon the 
advantages of money: everything we see and everything we hear puts 
us in remembrance of it. If it were possible to restore liberty to your 
country, or limit the encroachments of the prerogative, by reducing 
yourself to a garret, I should be pleased to share so glorious a prerogative 
with you ; but as the world is, and will be, ’tis a sort of duty to be rich, 
that it may be in one's power to do good—riches being another word for 
power; towards the obtaining of which the first necessary qualification is 
impudence, and (as Demosthenes said of pronunciation in oratory) the 
second is impudence, and the third still impudence! No modest man 
ever did or ever will make his fortune. Your friend Lord Halifax, 11. 
Walpole, and all other remarkable instances of quick advancement, have 
been remarkably impudent. The ministry is like a play at court: there's 
a little door to get in, and a great crowd without, shoving and thrusting 
who shall be foremost; people who knock others with their elbows, 
disregard a little kick of the shins, and still thrust heartily forwards, arc 
sure of a good place. Your modest man stands • behind in the crowd, and 
is shoved about by everybody, his clothes torn, almost squeezed to death, 
and sees a thousand get in before him that don’t make so good a figure as 
himself. If this letter is impertinent, it is founded upon an opinion of 
your merit, which, if it is a mistake, I would not be undeceived ; it is my 
interest to believe (as 1 do) that you deserve everything, and arc capable 
of everything; but nobody else will believe it if they see you get nothing.’ 

To her daughter she writes in this candid and reasonable tone of the 
relation between parent and child:—‘f am so far persuaded of the goodness 
of your heart, L have often had a mind to write you a consolatory epistle 
on my own death, which I believe will be some affliction, though my life 
is wholly useless to you. That part of it which we passed together you 
have reason to remember with gratitude, though I think you misplace it: 
you are no more obliged to me for bringing you iuto the world, than I am 
to you for coming into it, and I never made use of that commonplace 
(and, like most commonplace, false) argument as exacting any return of 
affection. There was a mutual necessity on us both to part at that time, 
and no obligation on either side. In the case of your infancy there was so 
great a mix lure of instinct, I can scarce even put that in the number of 
the proofs I have given you of my love ; but 1 confess I think it a great 
one if you compare my after conduct towards' you with that of other 
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toothers, who generally look on cliildrcn as devoted to their pleasures, 
and hound by duty to have no sentiments but what they please to 
give them; playthings at first, and afterwards the objects on which they 
may exercise their spleen, tyranny, or ill-humour. I have always thought 
of you in a different manner. Your happiness was my first, wish, ami the 
pursuit of all my actions, divested of all selfish interest so far. 1 think 
you ought, and believe you do, remember me as your real friend.’ 

Only one more, on the philosophy of second childhood:—‘ Age, when it 
does not harden the heart and sour the temper, naturally returns to the 
milky disposition of infancy. Time has the same efleet on the mind as on 
the face. The predon burnt passion, the strongest feature, becomes more 
conspicuous from the others retiring; the various views of life are aban¬ 
doned, from want of ability to preserve them, as the fine complexion is 
lost in wrinkles ; but as surely as a large nose grows longer, and a wide 
mouth wider, the tender child in your nursery will be a tender old woman, 
though perhaps reason may have restrained the appearance of it till the 
mind, relaxed, is no longer capable of concealing its weakness.’ 

To these hundreds more might be added in proof of her wit, sagacity, 
and power of satirical reviling, as well as of the less laudable licence in 
which, as we have just hinted, she too often indulged. 

In taking leave of this remarkable woman, her whole character seems to 
rise lip before ns like one of Salvator’s striking landscapes, full of power, 
aud passion, and beauty; there are the same bright gleams of sunshine, 
gorgeous valleys, and purple, summits, on which the eye would fain linger 
In delight, but dare not; for the lurid cloud h there,and the bowed trees 
are whispering that the hurricane is not far distant; while masses of 
impenetrable shade are suggestive to the imagination of rocks already 
riven by the lightning, and dark and gloomy caves the abodes of doleful 
creatures. 
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